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JOHNS.  DWIGHT  ON  DRESEL 


Boston    Music  ■  Interests    in    the 
Fifties. 


The  First  Chamber  Concerts  and  their  Pro- 
grammes—Dresel's  Artistic  and  Personal 
Characteristics  Affectionately  Analyzed. 


Otto  Dresel  was  "born  Dec.  20,  1826,  at  Geisen- 
|  heim  upon  the  Rhine,  not  Andernach,  as  sev- 
eral musical  lexicons  erroneously  have  it,  and 
also  the  excellent  notice  of  him  which  appeared 
alter  his  death  in  the  Signale  of  Leipsic.  Geis- 
enheim,  a  small  town,  lies  nearly  opposite  Bin- 
gen,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rhenish  wine  region, 
and  forms  ono  of  a  group  with  Rudesheirn,  Jo- 
hannisberg,  etc.,  famous  for  their  vineyards. 
,The  old  family  estate,  with  the  chateau-like 
house  and  garden,  still  exists  unchanged.  His 
father  was  a  prosperous  wine-grower,  at  the 
head  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  family,  until  a 
financial  crisis  swept  away  his  fortune.  He  had 
eight  sons,  of  whom  Otto  was  the  third,  and 
only  two  survive.  Julius,  ten  years  older  than 
ptto,  lives  at  Sononta,  Cal. ;  the  other  brother  is 
at  Monterey.  There  were  two  sisters,  of  whom 
'one  still  lives  at  Wiesbaden.  The  hoy  early 
manifested  a  sensitive  musical  nature,  of  a 
poetic  and  imaginative  quality,  which  sought 
development  with  the  whole  will  and  fervor 
of  his  earnest  character.  His  interesting 
youthful  ways,  his  attractive  person,  and  the 
strength  of  Ms  ideal  aspirations,  won 
him  the  liking  of  the  leading  spirits  in  that 
great  day  of  German  music.  He  studied  for 
two  years  at  Leipsic,  not  as  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
gervatorium,  but  privately  under  some  of  its 
principal  professors.  Chief  among  his  masters 
were  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
same  house,  Hauptmann  and  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
These  took  great  interest  in  him,  and  Mendels- 
sohn carefully  examined  several  of  the  young 
man's  compositions, which  were  full  of  promise ; 
among  them  a  piano  trio  and  quartet  with 
strings,  which  figured  in  his  earliest  concerts 
here  in  Boston.  He  enjoyed  familiar  relations 
also  with  Schumann,  Joachim,  Rietz,  Reinecke 
and  other  eminent  artists  more  nearly  of  his 
own  age.  About  the  same  period  he  passed  a 
season  in  Weimar,  under  the  instruction,  or  at 
least  the  influence,  example  and  advice  of  Liszt. 
That  is,  he  often  played  to  Liszt  and  benefited 
by  the  master's  comments.  An  anecdote  re- 
lated by  one  of  Otto's  brothers,  who  was  present 
upon  one  of  these  occasions,  is  significant.  The 
young  pianist,  in  the  middle  of  his  play- 
ing, saw  that  Liszt  was  looking  at  him  very 
steadOy  and  earnestly,  and  he  stopped  and 
modestly  asked,  "Is  there  anything  wrong?" 
"Oh,  no,"  said  Liszt;  "go  on;  I  was 
looking  at  your  hands ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  I 
never  knew  so  soft  a  touch."  Soon  afterwards 
young  Dresel  gave  a  number  of  concerts  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  strongly  urged  by  Charles 
Halle  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  Has 
any  other  musical  artist  yet  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, bringing  with  him  the  prestige  of  such  com- 
panionship? 

Precisely  when  his  intimacy  with  Robert 
Franz  began  we  cannot  state.  It  must  have 
been  some  years  before  his  (Dresel's)  first  stay 
in  America.  Certain  it  is  and  noteworthy,  that 
all  the  songs  of  that  rare  lyrical  geniits,  that 
consummate  master  in  his  art,  passed  through 
Dresel's  hands  before  they  saw  the  light,  were 
discussed  together  either  in  friendly  conversa. 
tion  or  in  correspondence,  and  the  younger  mu- 
sician's comments  and  suggestions  were  enter- 
tained with  great  respect.  No  one  has  done  so 
much  to  introduce  those  songs,  especia  lly  in 
this  country,  to  the  right  appreciative  circles ; 
for  nowhere  have  they  found  a  truer  interpre- 
ter, a  more  persuasive  advocate  than  Dresel, 
his  exquisite  playing  of  the  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments contributing  even  more  than  the 
voice  of  the  most  soulful  singer  to  bring  out 
their  beauty  and  their  meaning;  indeed,  the 
singers  leaned  on  his  accompaniments,  and 
felt  uplifted  by  them,  so  that  they  could  not  go 
wrong.  He  was  twin-brother,  too,  with  Franz  . 
in  all  his  love  and  reverence  for  Bach  and  Han- 
del, worked  with  him  earnestly  in  the  endeavor  ' 
to  fill  out  and  complete  the  published  sketches 


of  the  orchestration  of  some  ol  Hon 
portant  scores,  and  in  coupling  many  of  their 
arias  with  fit  pianoforte  accompaniments,  con- 
ceived in  the  very  spirit  of  their  original  coin. 
posers.  In  this  delicate  and  difficult  art,  Drosel 
had  acquired  a  mastery  little  short  of  that  pos. 
sessed  by  Franz  himself.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating. 

Otto  Dresel  first  came  to  this  country  in  1843, 
the  year  of  revolutions,  when  he  was  twenty- 
Itwo  years  old,  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  our 
liberal  institutions,  glad  to  escape  the  military 
conscription  of  the  Vaterland.and  seeking  freer 


for     the 


York, 


id    Ita 


wider  chances    to   improve  h 

lived     about     two      years 

teaching    in     many     of     the 

warmly  received  among  the 

men  like  Scharfenberg  and  Ti 

mann   and   Richard   Hoffman,    with   some   of 

whom    he     formed     a     life-long     friendship 

Whether  he  gave  any  concerts  there,  or  played 

at  all  in  public,  we  are  not  informed. 

He  returned  to  Germany,  but  took  his  leave 
a  second  time  for  this  land  of  liberty  late  in  the 
ifall  of  1852,  this  time  settling  in  Boston,  which 
became  his  home  and  centre  of  activity  until 
his  death,  often  interrupted,  however,  by  visits, 
sometimes  long  ones  of  two  years  or  more,  to 
his  native  laud,  chiefly  on  account  of  health 
both  of  himself  and  family.  These  intervals 
were  mainly  spent  in  Dresden  or  Leipsic,  varied 
by  short  periods  in  Switzerland  and  once  or 
twice  in  Italy. 

•  In  Boston  he  was  soon  widely  sought  among 
the  most  musical  aud  cultivated  families,  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  the  best  of  teachers,  not 
merely  of  piano  playing,  but.through  the  piano, 
bf  music  in  its  best,  purest  and  highest  sense. 
More  than  one  of  his  earlier  pupils  has  ex- 
pressed to  us  since  his  death  a  grateful 
sense  of  indebtedness  to  him  beyond  all 
personal  musical  influences,  often  with  moist 
eyes.  He  taught  not  merely  the  technique— he 
taught  the  art,  the  soul  of  music.  He  brought 
the  great  masters  of  the  art,  its  inspired  men  of 
genius,  into  touch  with  young  minds  musically 
susceptible.  He  was  most  conscientiously  care, 
ful  what  sort  of  musical  matter  he  set  before 
them  in  their  lessons.  Never  were  they  allowed 
to  waste  their  hours  or  their  energies  upon  any 
bad  music,  anything  feebly  sentimental,  frivo- 
lous, pretentious,  anything  helplessly  common, 
place,  so  far  as  he  could  help.  He  brought  in 
the  standard  works,  the  enduring  classics  of  the 
art,  for  the  foundations  of  their  culture  in  the 
art  divine.  He  taught  them  harmony,  and  even 
more  than  a  smattering  of  the  principles  of 
counterpoint,  before  they  knew  it— not  from  i 
books  and  treatises,  but  through  their  own  ! 
senses— their  own  fingers.  He  charmed  them 
into  feeling  it  out  for  themselves,  the  only  real, 
lasting  way  in  which  we  get  any  knowl- 
edge in  this  world.  The  models  which  he  , 
Set  before  them  in  his  own  performance  I 
were  fascinating  and  inspiring;  if  ever  the 
pupil  dropped  his  head  and  hands  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  lifting  himself  within  seeing 
distance  of  such  examples,  still  a  new  courage 
and  a  new  determination  sprang  like  a  phcenix 
from  the  ashes.  That  was  teaching.  No  accom- 
plished artist  ever  was  more  free  from  pedantry. 
The  philistine,  the  pedant  was  his  born  enemy. 
For  he  had  genius,  and  his  methods  were  the 
irrepressible  ones  of  genius.  If  there  were  no 
spontaneousness,  no  poetry,  no  inspiration  in  a 
thing,  that  thing  was  naught  to  him. 

Besides  lessons,  he  gave  concerts  in  that  first 
winter  of  his  Boston  life.  The  first  was  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  22, 1852,  in  a  small  room  on  an 
upper  floor  above  a  music  store  nearly  opposite 
the  Tremont  House.  The  audience,  too,  was 
small,  but  most  select,  not  more  than  150 
people.  It  was  like  the  communion  of  the  early 
Christians  "in  an  upper  chamber."  Such  a 
programme,  with  such  chaste  and  fine  perform- 
ance, had  not  yet  been  offered  to  us  in  this  city. 
It  opened  with  the  first  allegro  from  a  four-hand 
sonata  by  Moscheles,  played  by  that  brilliant  and 
most  facile,  genial  virtuoso,  Alfred  Jaell,  with 
Dresel.  Next  the  andante  and  intermezzo  from 
the  concert  giver's  own  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  (Sclmltze,  Meisel  and  Carl  Bergmann). 
Then  songs  by  Franz  and  Schumann,  sung  by 
Miss  Caroline  Lehmann;  and  then  the  E-flat 
sonata,  op.  20,  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Dresel. 
The  second  part  contained  the  first  trio  (piano 
and  strings)  of  Mendelssohn:  songs  of  Franz  and 
Schubert;  and  for  piano  solos  Mr.  Dresel  played 
with  fine  touch,  spirit  and  expression,  a  nottur- 
no  and  mazourka  of  Chopin  and  that  enlivening, 
elastic  song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn, 
now  commonly  called  the  "Spring  Song."  Near- 
ly all  of  these  pieces  were  entirely  new  to  Bos- 
ton ears.  In  the  Chopin  pieces  Dresel  showed 
himself,  what  indeed  he  always  was,  one  of  the 
very  best  anoT  truest,  most  poetic  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  that  refined  aud  sensitive,  yet  fiery, 
unique,  masculine  musician  with  whom  he  had 
so  strong  a  natural  (at  least  a  temperamental) 
affinity. 


crco 
■■re  interesting: fn  its    programme.    1. 
A  four-hand  sonata  by  Hummel.    2.  Variations 

for  piano  ami  Velio    by   Mendelsohn 
ata  in  (},  ,,p.  vot  No,  i,  „(  Beethoven,  in  which, 
icterifltic  sense  of   i. 
!  an  andante  from  another  work  for 
the  very  long  and  for  some  length  conventional 
Prelude  and  polonaise  by   Chopin, 
followed  by  a  piano  fugue  of  Bach,  oni 
airy-fairy,  light  awl  frolic  thing*  in  which   the 
counterpoint   conceals    itself    as  the  i  . 
does  in  some  filmy  purple  cloudlet  in  a  glowing 

■   The  great  E-flat  quintet 
niaini    ilieanl    here.,    we    believe,  for   the    first 
time),    8.  Quick  march  for  four  hands  by  Schu- 
bert, played  by  Jaell  and  Dresel. 

The  fifth  of  that  series  offered  the  most  re- 
markable bouquet  of  maaterworks.  1.  Mr. 
Dresel's  trio  (with  Schultze  and  Bergmann), 
which  was  keenly  relished.  2.  For  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  oneof  the  great  triple 
of  Bach,  for  three  pianos  (Jaell.  Scharfenberg 
of  New  York  and  Dresel),  with  a  string  quartet 
accompaniment,  in  which  the  thiee 
formed  an  admirable  mutual  complement  and 
contrast— Jaell  the  brilliant  virtuoso,  yet  with 
classical  proclivities;  Dresel  the  man  of  genius. 
quickening  spirit  of  it  all;  Scharfenberg,  cool 
and  possessed,  a  sound,  sure,  accurate  musician, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  balance  wheel  between 
these  forces.  3.  Piano  and  violin  sonata  in  F. 
Beethoven.  4.  Song  without  words  (No.  3. 
Book  I.),  Mendelssohn;  Funeral  March  and  Ma" 
zourka,  Chopin;  and  Valse  by  Stephen  Heller- 
Finally,  the  Hummel  Septet,  with  all  the  in- 
struments. There  was  an  extra  concert 
called  for,  making  six  that  winter,  in 
which  the  great  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethoven 
was  given,  besides  a  portion  of  a  triple 
concerto  of  Bach  (by  Trenkle,  Jaell  and 
Dresel),  and  again  the  Hummel  Septet,  with 
Alfred  Jaell  at  the  piano. 

Such  was  the  style  and  such  the  quality  of 
Dresel's  programmes.  Were  they  ever  sur- 
passed in  richness,  novelty,  purity  and  uniform- 
ly high  ideal?  He  had  the  finest,  rarest  instinct 
of  what  was  fit  and  possible  for  these  occasions; 
and  he  had  the  whole  best  literature  of  music  in 
his  mind  and  at  immediate  command.  His  pro- 
gramme was  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  In  these 
lovely  combinations,  like  Mendelssohn,  his  mas- 
ter, he  was  always  Felix.  The  following  year 
he  gave  his  concerts  in  Chickering's  hall  to 
larger  audiences,  still  introducing  much  new 
music,  not  of  the  kind  we  now  call  new;  not 
new  as  publications,  but  as  works  of  genius 
which  cannot  grow  old.  Inl854  hewentabroad 
for  health,  returning  in  season  to  resume  teach- 
ing, but  no  concert-giving  that  year. 

In  the  years  1856-1868  he  gave  six  or  seven 
further  series  of  concerts,  with  intervals  of  ill- 
ness or  times  spent  in  Europe.  And  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  rallied  about  him  an 
amateur  circle  of  some  thirty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  having  fine  voices,  who  formed 
a  club  which  met  for  several  seasons  in  private 
houses  to  rehearse  and  sing,  while  he  presided 
at  the  piano,  a  very  choice  collection  of  most 
interesting  choral  compositions  by  the  noblest 
masters.  Several  times  this  little  club  con- 
spired to  give,  in  Chickering's  Hall,  a  concert 
in  honor  of  their  director,  before  an  invited  au- 
dience of  friends.  These  occasions  were  de- 
lightful, and  the  selections  were  most  rare. 
Certainly  no  one  ever  introduced  to  the  first 
hearing  in  this  community  so  many  vocal,  as 
well  as  so  many  instrumental,  compositions  of 
the  highest  quality,  as  this  fastidious,  exacting 
artist.  Of  those  sung  by  the  club  we  may  re- 
call; The  great  "Crucifixus"  and  several  mo- 
tets and  chorals  by  Bach ;  choruses  from  Han- 
del's "Jephtha"  and  "Judas  Maccabams ;''  "Ave 
Verurn,"  Mozart;  Schubert's  "Song  of  Miriam," 
and  "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd;"  several 
Psalms  of  Mendelssohn."  besides  his  "Christus" 
oratorio,  "Lauda  Sion,"  "Hear  My  Prayer." 
etc ;  large  selections  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus" 
and  "Armida;"  choruses  by  Robert  Franz.  3nd 
many  fascinating  smaller  things,  like  three 
choruses  of  elves,  given  one  evening  from 
"Oberon,"  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  aud  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Most  of  these  things 
are  more  or  less  familiar  now,  but 
they  were  fresh  experiences  here  then.  We 
have  heard  many  of  them  since  with  orchestral 
accompaniment;  then  they  were  given  only 
with  pianoforte:  but  the  pianist  was  Otto  Dresel, 
and  that  means  much.  "What  we  have  already 
said  of  his  accompaniment  to  songs  of  Robert 
Franz,  is  equally  true  of  Iris  superiority  as  an 
accompanist  whether  to  the  songs  aud  anas  or 
to  the  choral  works  of  all  the  nobler  masters 
whom  he  loved  and  venerated.  With  an  un- 
qualified conviction  we  are  bound  to  say  he  was 
the  best  accompanist  we  ever  heard— the  most 
refined,  poetic,  sympathetic ;  the  most  loyal  to 
the  composer,  subordinating  and  forgetting  his 
own  personality  entirely;  the  most  sure  to 
catch  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  music;  the. 


most  helpful  to  the  singer.  But  you  had  tola  1  e 
him  on  his  own  terms,  which  might  be  difficult, 
while  they  were  always  conscientious  and  dis- 
interested. Not  every  song  would  he  accom- 
pany. He  would  not  lend  his  fingers  to  the 
illustration  of  a  vulgar  melody,  an  unartis- 
tio  setting,  to  any  namhy-pamby,  senti 
mental  commonplace  in  music;  least  of  all 
j  to  any  over-strained  and  showy  piece  of 
;  mere  effect  to  please  the  groundlings. 
He  has  been  known  to  coolly  walk  away 
from  hall  or  parlor  when  such  service  was  re. 
quested  of  him.  Such  compromise  of  a  high 
art,  to  him  so  sacred,  looked  to  him  unclean,  im- 
possible ;  as  Dogberry  would  say,  "most  tolera- 
ble and  not  to  be  endured."-  But  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  any  worthy  musical  enter- 
prise in  which  the  spirit  and  the  programme 
re  artistic,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  pur- 
:e  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  artists.  He  did 
n  the  most  sweet  and  amiable  and  graceful 
manner.  Was  it  to  aid  an  important  charity,  to 
celebrate  a  patriotic  event,  like  President  Lin- 
coln's emancipation  proclamation,  to  commem- 
orate or  compliment  a  noble  man  or  artist,  to 
help  out  the  concert  of  some  young,  tine-strung, 
meritorious,  but  unknown  impecunious  singer 
or  musician— he  gave  his  time,  his  labor,  his 
sleep  even,  without  stint  and  without  reward, 
save  as  such  service  is  its  own  reward. 
If  a  young  singer  took  his  fancy,  in  whom  his 
quick,  sure  observation  had  d  etected,  not  only 
a  fine,  sympathetic  voice,  but  with  it  a  sincere- 
ly musical  nature,  a  soul  in  touch  with  the  true 
master-works  of  song,  he  would  select,  for  such 
the  fittest  pieces  for  her  de~but,  and,  not  con- 
tented with  the  ordinary  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments of  arias,  say  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
he  would  sit  up  all  night  to  com- 
pose a  fit  accompaniment,  and  make  sure  that 
everything  was  presented  in  a  characteristic 
and  becoming  garb,  such  as  the  original  com- 
poser would  have  sanctioned,  and  all  this  at  his 
own  expense  of  time  and  work  and  sleep  and 
jaded  nerves. 

After  186S  he  shrank  more  and  more  sensi- 
tively from  public  concert  playing.  He  would 
take  part  with  others  in  a  four-hand  perform- 
ance ;  he  would  accompany  a  singer  in  a  good 
song,  a  song  of  Schumann  or  of  Franz,  par  ex- 
cellence, and  he  was  still  heard  in  private 
circles,  when  so  to  hear  him  was  esteemed  a 
privilege  to  be  remembered,  a  memory  to  be 
treasured  up,  for  he  was  different  from  most, 
from  almost  all,  pianists.  In  his  shrinking 
from  publicity,  from  small  circles  even,  when 
too  miscellaneous,  when  the  sphere,  the  spirit, 
was  not  sympathetic,  he  was  very  much  like 
Chopin.  A  single  alien  or  doubtful  presence 
would  disturb  the  element  in  which  he  moved 
and  was  himself,  and  placed  him  at  the  mercy 
of  his  tyrannizing  nerves.  But  when  all  was 
right,  and  when  he  felt  at  home,  then  his  play- 
ing was  in  the  best  sense  admirable,  inimitable, 
so  exquisitely  delicate,  so  full  of  fire  and 
strength  and  a  poetic  unction.so  crisp  in  its  long 
sustained  staccato,  so  song-like  in  its  beautiful 
legato,  and  went  so  directly  to  the  heart  and 
soul,  that  one  wondered  that  he  ever  could  bo 
eclipsed  by  even  the  world-wide  celebrities 
among  pianists.  It  was  the  nature  of  the  man. 
He  was  most  apt  to  do  himself  justice  in  per- 
formance when  you  took  him  by  surprise.  Catch 
him  without  warning,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in 
an  emergency  where  a  certain  concerto  or 
sonata  must  be  played  or  some  one's  concert 
fail  to  keep  its  promise,  and  he  would  play  it 
marvellously  well.  But  if  he  had  put  the  same 
piece  into  a  programme  of  his  own  he  would 
perhaps  sn  overdo  the  work  of  anxious  prepara- 
tion and  of  solitary  rehearsal  that  he  would 
come  to  the  concert  weak  and  feverish,  nerves 
,  all  unstrung,  with  a  morbid,  separate  conscious- 
|  ness  in  each  of  his  ten  fingers,  after  sleepless 
nights  and  long  excess  of  fasting,  and  he  would 
break  down  in  the  execution  of  the  simplest 
thine— a  thing  he  knew  by  heart  and  had  al- 
ways at  his  fingers' ends  whenever  you  could 
'•satcb.  him  in  a  normal  or  a  careless  state.  Such 
I  are  the  trials  of  genius.  How  few  know  how  to 
|  pity  and  forgive ! 

In  his  long  absences  in  Germany,  largely 
Bpent  in  congenial  work  and  study  with 
his  friend  Franz  at  Halle,  or  in  the 
choice  musical  companionship  of  Leipsic, 
where  for  one  season  he  taught  in  the  con- 
servatory such  advanced  pupils  as  before  were 
under  the  charge  of  Moscheles,  he  had  opportu- 
nity to  watch  and  ponder  over  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  musical  art  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
and  he  found  the  symptoms  in  the  main 
discouraging.  He  read  no  wholesome  sign  of 
promise  in  any  prominent  composer  of  the  day, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  Robert  Franz.  The 
growing  popularity  of  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
even  Brahms,  so  classical  at  least  in  form,  ap- 
palled him.  He  sought  refuge  in  ■  the  pure,  pro- 
found,  religious   art  of   Sebastian   Bach,  and 


there"  found  "sweetness  and  light,"  the  real 
comfort  of  a  music  ever  fresh,  music  essentially 
more  new,  to  one  who  studies  into  it,  than  any 
of  the  new  compositions,  styles  and  masters  of 
today.  Franz  was  in  complete  accord  with  him 
in  this.  Bach  and  Handel  began  more  and  more 
to  absorb  his  musical  thought  and  love  and 
energy.  He  worked  with  Franz  in  the  most 
fruitful  efforts  ever  yet  made  to  make 
their  works  presentable  by  fit  accompani- 
ment. He  privately  initiated  young  musi- 
cians, singers,  amateurs  into  the  exhaust- 
less  riches  of  this  old  new  gospel.  He 
was  enlightening  and  helpful  when  our 
old  oratorio  society  first  mustered  courage  to 
undertake  the  performance  of  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  music— an  event  in  our  musical  history. 
Finally,  for  several  winters  past,  he  has  gath- 
ered round  him,  at  his  own  house,  in  a  beautiful 
room  built  purposely  for  music,  with  an  organ 
as  well  as  two  pianos,  about  forty  singers,  most 
carefully  selected  as  to  voices,  musical  natures 
and  facility  in  reading  music,  to  rehearse  some 
of  the  beautiful  cantatas,  the  glorious  "Mag- 
nificat," etc.,  of  Bach,  and  not  a  few  great 
choruses  of  Handel.  Here  all  moved  in  full  har- 
monious consent  at  his  own  single  will.  He 
held  all  the  threads  in  his  own  hand;  his  own 
wonderful  accompaniment,  seconded  by  a  good 
organist,  kept  all  in  unison  of  voice  and  of 
spirit.  This  was  the  Bach  Club,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  existed  in  this  country ;  a  musi- 
cal fact  which  seemed  so  pregnant  with  untold 
influence  for  good,  now  suddenly  extinct  (shall 
we  believe)  forever !  But  where  is  there  an- 
other man  who  has  the  power,  the  skill,  the 
genius,  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty  and  love 
to  take  up  the  task  where  he"  has  left 
it?  But  there  is  no  room  to  tell  its 
story  here;  the  Bach  Chtb  would  furnish 
theme  for  a  whole  article.  We  can 
only  say  that  in  these  weekly  meetings  at  nis 
house  he  found  the  purest  satisfaction  of  his 
whole  musical  life.  The  studies  and  the  earnest 
work  of  preparation  which  they  involved,  the 
arranging,  scoring  and  adapting  to  the  condi- 
tions of  so  small  a  circle,  were  a  serene,  unfail- 
ing joy  to  him.  And  the  love  he  thus  inspired 
in  his  singers  for  such  tender,  deep  and  noble 
music,  the  rich  reward  they  felt  in  slowly  mas- 
tering its  difficulties,  the  delight  with  which 
they  realized  its  beauty  when  it  came  out  in 
clear  performance,  bound  the  members  to  him 
with  strong  ties  of  grateful  and  sincere  attach- 
ment. They  all  loved  the  Bach  Club.  True, 
the  rare  opportunity,  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, were  enjoyed  only  by  a  few.  Once  or  twice 
each  winter  the  rooms  were  filled  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  invited  friends,  who  listened 
with  wonder  and  delight  to  the  ripe  presenta- 
tion of  the  season's  work,  and  deeply  was  the 
privilege  appreciated.  With  his  constitutional 
shyness  of  publicity,  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  gratify  a  laTger  audience  in  some  public  hall, 
however  small.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  sceptical 
of  publics ;  for  him  an  appreciative  audience  of 
ten  persons,  or  of  only  three,  was  a  more  potent 
motive  than  the  applause  of  a  great  music  hall 
or  theatre.  The  quality  of  the  thing  done,  and 
not  the  enterprise  of  being  early  in  the  field 
with  it ;  the  quality  of  the  response,  and  not  the 
participation  of  large  numbers,  were  with  him 
the  one  criterion  of  success.  Here,  however, 
was  a  great  work  in  the  living  germ ;  what  it 
might  have  developed  into  had  he  lived,  no  one 
can  say— "Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
And  here  again  we  are  reminded  of  that  "upper 
chamber"  where  the  germ  of  Christendom  first 
knew  itself.  That,  too,  was  scattered,  but  it 
has  prevailed  I 

Perhaps  no  artist  ever  had  in  greater  purity 
and  strength,  ever  obeyed  more  uncompromis- 
ingly, more  humbly,  more  unselfishly,  what 
may  be  called  the  artistic  conscience  than  Otto 
Dresel.  It  reigned  in  him  unconsciously  by  the 
whole  bent  and  force  and  habit  of  his  nature. 
His  intensity  in  his  devotion  to  a  high  ideal,  in 
his  work  and  study  and  performance,  in  his  un- 
folding of  the  truth  of  art  to  others,  was  phe" 
nomenal.  It  cost  him  untold  suffering,  exqui' 
site  agonies,  of  which  the  world  saw  only  the 
outward  physical  signs,  and  set  it  down  to 
nerves  and  lack  of  moral  strength— the  very 
element  in  which  he  was  least  lacking;  for 
that  he  was  brave  and  manly,  as  well  as  sen- 
sitive and  gentle,  all  who  knew  him  well  will 
testify.  But  he  has  often  seemed  to  us  to  be 
going  through  mortal  struggles  in  his  art  which 
bear  analogy  to  those  of  the  historic  saints  and 
martyrs.  They  made  him  sometimes  outwardly 
impatient,  irritable,  sensitively  unapproacha- 
ble to  personalities  and  natures  tuned  to  an- 
other key  than  his,— if  tuned  at  all  I  This  sort 
of  noli  me  tungere,  while  it  was  his  own  mar- 
tyrdom, put  him  at  odds  too  often  with  the 
world,  and  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  for 
him  to  what  is  popularly  called 


The  other  side,  the  inner  vital  and  important 
side  of  all  these  states  and  moods  and  manifesta- 
tions, was  what  only  the  few  intimates  could  see. 
A  remarkable  trait  in  this  man  was  his  severe 
self-criticism.  If  he  criticised  others  in  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  too  exacting,  even  unreason- 
able at  times,  he  judged  himself  and  all  his  own 
productive  efforts  with  a  three-fold  severity- 
one  might  say  even  cruelty.  His  high  and  ty- 
rannizing ideal  was  the  secret  of  his  composing, 
or  at  least  publishing,  so  little.  Never  satisfied 
with  his  own  compositions,  he  kept  working 
each  one  over  year  after  year,  even  the  smallest 
song.  He  was  worse  than  Beethoven  for  that! 
The  trio  and  quartet  which  Mendelssohn  had 
corrected  with  so  much  interest,  and  which 
were  much  admired  in  his  first  Boston  concerts, 
have  undergone  many  a  revision  since.  During 
his  early  New  York  period  a  series  of  twelve 
songs  of  his  were  published  by  Scharpenberg 
Luis.  They  had  great  delicacy  and  beauty  and 
betrayed  affinity  with  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
and  Franz.  But  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
copy  of  one  or  all  of  them,  however  guilty  he 
might  feel,  was  obliged  to  screen  them  from  the 
author's  sight,  or  he  would  soon  scatter  them  in 
fragments.  He  shrunk  from  owning  these  first 
children  of  his  fancy ;  but  some  of  them  he 
wrote  even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he 
felt  he  had  attained  to  clear  and  settled  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  when  he  was  clear  and 
at  peace  with  himself,  at  a  ripe  st 
in  art  and  ready  to  go  on  creating  and 
producing  in  an  undoubting  and  assured  direc- 
tion. He  has  left  in  manuscript  a  large  number 
of  songs  of  a  very  high  order,  which  it  is  thought 
he  was  intending  soon  to  publish,  and  of  which 
it  is  hoped  that  his  family  will  authorize  the 
appearance  in  due  time. 

It  remains  only  to  allude  to  Dresel's  social 
gifts  and  personal  attractiveness :  his  geniality 
and  sweetness ;  his  ready  wit  and  humor ;  his 
powers  of  conversation  and  his  happy  facility 
of  expression ;  his  remarkable  command  of  the 
English  language,  always  hitting  upon  the  very 
best  word  to  convey  the  exact  shade  of  mean- 
ing ;  his  uniform  refinement  and  gentility ;  his 
wholfe-souled  generosity  and  readiness  to  oblige ; 
his  happy  domestic  relations  and  the  enduring 
attachment  of  his  friends.  We  may  speak  also 
of  his  love  and  just  appreciation  of  our  best 
English  writers— of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Emer- 
son, Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
etc.,  as  well  as  of  his  German— Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine  and  the  rest.  He  was  sincerely  loyal  to 
his  adopted  country,  without  losing  any  of  his 
love  for  what  was  worthy  and  superior  in  his 
Fatherland.  He  had  an  intense  love  of  liberty, 
as  well  as  justice  to  all  classes  and  all  colors. 
He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  it  was  in  one  of  the  most  refined 
homes  of  its  leaders  that  he  met  the  lady  who 
became  his  wife.  He  -was  of  the  independent 
party  of  purity  and  honesty  in  politics,  feeling 
and  voting  always  with  the  advance  guard  in 
all  humanitarian  movements.  Yet  he  saw- 
much  to  criticise  in  some  of  our  American  ways 
and  tendencies,  and  expressed  his  mind  about 
them 'with  all  the  frankness  with  which  he 
spoke  of  short-comings  and  false  tendencies  in 
his  own  art. 

His  faults  (for  all  men,  even  men  of  genius, 
have  their  faults),  could  easily  be  traced  to  the 
irrepressible  temper  of  his  best  and  finest  quali- 
ties, his  exalted  ideals.  They  betrayed  the 
struggle  of  the  flesh,  the  nerves,  with  most  in- 
tense and  lofty  aspirations ;  of  a  sensitive  or- 
ganization with  an  almost  too  uncompromisiner 
moral  will.  He  was  a  lifelong  martyr  to  his 
highest  thought,  to  his  controlling  faith  and 
fate.  When  he  could  dismiss  himself  (as  boys 
are  dismissed  from  school),  if  only  for  an  hi 
his  companionship  became  delightful,  his  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  quickening  light,  his  wit  and 
humor  overflowed,  his  conversation  was  n 
winning,  instantly  responsive,  and  in  the  elec- 
tric, subtle  interchange  of  thoughts,  "fits  of 
easy  transmission,"  sparks  ran  back  and  forth 
between  him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
circle.  His  love  of  outdoor  nature  was  as  1 
der,  deep  and  passionate  as  Beethoven's. 

He  was  subjected  to  his  full  share  of  opposf- 
sition  in  his  time,  of  ignorant  prejudice  and 
ridicule  and  bitter  jealous  criticism.  He  out- 
lived it  all,  and  died  at  peace  with  himself  and 
all  the  world,  respected,  honored,  though  not 
widely  known,  but  yet  appreciated  by  so  many 
witnesses,  so  competent,  that,  among  all  tho 
obituary  mentions  of  the  press,  not  one  word  of 
disparagement  or  blame  is  found.  "When  shall 
we  look  upon  his  like  again?"  It  is  a  happy 
and  a  loving  thought  of  Mr.  Higginson  that 
prompts  the  dedication  of  the  first  Symphony 
concert,  next  week,  to  the  memory  of  Otto 
Dresel.  John  S.  Dwight. 
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MUSIC-HEARING  AND  CRITICISM, 


A  Little  Learning  is  a  Dangerous  Thing. 


We  have  ofton  wondered,  sitting  in  a  concert 
room,  whether  there  is  not,  alter  all,  some  truth 
in  the  trite  maxim,  "Where  ignorance  is  Miss 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  We  even  envy  musical 
ignorance  in  others,  and  take  comfort  in  our 
own,  and  think  What  a  pity  to  disturb  it!  A 
child  in  its  ignorance  sees  and  hears  simply, 
frankly,  without  prepossession,  unsophisticated 
and  unpuzzled  by  any  pamphlet  technical  anal- 
ysis, whether  of  the  scene,  the  picture  or  the 
symphony.  Is  not  such  ignorance  bliss?  "Ex- 
cept ye  be  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  No,  nor  into  the 
sphere  of  beauty  and  of  art.  The  listener  at  a 
symphony  or  chamber  concert  who  sits  and 
drinks  the  music  in,  quite  innocent  of  all  the 
technicalities,  the  grammar  and  the  school 
analysis  of  the  mere  formal  structure  of  a 
piece,  who  cares  not  to  see  its  skeleton,  can 
he  not  feel  and  absorb  into  his  soul  its 
beauty,  its  nobility  and  grandeur?  What  an 
advantage  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  listen  to 
a  thing  simply,  unpreoccupied  by  the  anxious 
effort  of  trying  to  find  in  the  complex 
tone-web  what  we  are  told  we  must  find,  by 
watching,  while  the  work  goes  on,  to  keep  hold 
of  the  thread  of  correspondence  between  what 
we  hear  and  what  is  given  us  to  read  in  some 
dry  technical  analysis !  Not  only  is  it  a  pain- 
fully distracting,  it  is  a  most  unmusical  process. 
It  is  something  like  proof-reading  by  copy.  The 
mind  is  so  bent  on  close  comparison  of  details, 
on  verifying  the  agreement  of  the  audible  and 
printed  signs  thereof,  that  while  it  watches  lot 
the  music  itself  is  gone;  theme  after  theme, 
strain  after  strain,  has  slipped  by  quite  unreal- 
ized and  unappreciated.  The  best  condition  for 
the  true  enjoyment  of  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
a  quartet,  a  concerto,  is  the  complete  surrender 
of  sense,  soul  and  thought  in  the  most  simple 
and  receptive  attitude.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
traction ;  and  a  book,  a  printed  description  or 
analysis,  when  it  ruffles  the  calm  surface  of 
unsophisticated_  listening,  is  really  a  worse  dis- 
traction than  the  buzz  of  talking  neighbors. 

How  strange  it  looks,  and  how  absurd,  to  see  a 
large  part  of  an  audience  listening,  or  trying  to 
listen,  to  Beetboven  or  Mendelssohn  or  Schu- 
mann, or  to  some  newer  and  more  questionable 
composer,  with  a  printed  sheet  before  them, . 
their  eyes  glancing  back  and  forth  from  book  to 
orchestra,  from  orchestra  to  book,  with  anxious 
rapidity,  in  the  vain  effort  to  compare  and 
check  off  all  as  it  goes  on,  hut  failing  to  really 
hoar  and  take  it  in,  renouncing,  forfeiting,  the 
very  thing  they  came  for!  Music  has  a  certain 
electric  quality  of  motion;  it  shoots  by  out 
of  hearing,  out  of  observation,  before  you  are 
aware.  Its  wondrous  message,  borne  on  the  in- 
visible wires  of  its  most  subtle  lightning  tele- 
graph, is  gone  while  you  search  your  hook  for  a 
clew  to  the  first  measure,  the  fust  phrase,  first 
word. 

Now, we  have  no  objection,  beyond  this,  to  the 
bulletins,  so-called,  which  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  audience  on  entering  each  concert 
at  the  Music  Hall.  They  commonly  contain 
some  useful,  interesting,  entertaining  informa- 
tion, historical  or  biographical,  about  com- 
posers and  their  works ;  and  they  do  much  to 
gratify  the  inevitable  curiosity  of  people  to 
know  something  of  the  personality  and  the 
artistic  record  of  a  new  or  unfamiliar 
composer,  or  something  anent  the  re- 
vival of  some  long  -  forgotten  and  ob- 
sr.uro  musical  antiquity,  like  the  unearthing 
of  a  bottle  of  centennial  wine.  The  industrious 
investigator  and  purveyor  who  prepares  that 
weekly  bulletin  does  it,  of  course,  with  the  best 
intention  and  with  a  sincere  wish  to  enlighten 
and  to  help.  He  contrives  to  collect  and  put 
into  readable  shape  much  that  is  curious,  in- 
structive, worth  remembering,  much  that  tends 
He  concert-goers  au  fait  as  to  the  mas- 
ters and  the  compositions  which  they  are  to 
hear.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  we  should  all 
be  grateful.  Do  not  misunderstand  our  mean- 
ing. This  is  the  point  we  wish  to  make:  The 
bulletin  may  be  all  very  well ;  but  the  time  to 
read  its  information  is  not  while  the  symphony 
or  overture  is  telling  its  own  story— flashing  it 
over  those  invisible  wires  within  ourselves  of 
which,   we   spoke.     We    may   read    and    we 


not  both,  dear  friend, 
at  once.  Read  this  matter  either  be- 
i  vim     settle"     down     into     the    'isten- 

ing,  recoptivo  mood,  or  wait  till  you  get  home; 
it  may  help  a  little  to  recall  what  you  have 
heard  and  found  so  fleeting.  The  very  sight 
and  rustle  of  your  pamphlet  is  an  annoyance  to 
those  who  really  do  listen.  And  you  wrong 
yourself  at  the  sanio  time;  you  let  your  pam- 
phlet study  ehoat  you  out  of  what  you  hoped  to 


What  do  people  go  to  concerts  for?  To  learn 
music  technically,  grammatically?  To  study 
musical  form?  If  they  have  not  already 
learned  that  elsewhere,  they  cannot  get  it  there. 
No  technical  analysis  under  heaven  can  help 
them  right  there  on  the  spot,  when  they  ought 
to  be  listening,  absorbing  the  beauty  of  the 
music,  feeling  its  expression  and  its  power, 
gutting  at  first  hand  the  impression  and  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  it.  No.  People  go  to  con- 
certs to  enjoy  good  music,  not  to  criticise  it,  not 
to  verify  it  by  a  prepared  analysis.  To  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  a  seashore  scene,  a  glori- 
ous sunset,  do  you  need  a  chemical  analysis? 
To  recognize  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a  lovely 
woman,  a  Helen  of  Troy,  or  of  a  young  Adonis, 
or  a  Grecian  statue,  do  you  need  an  anatomical 
compte  rendu  ?  So  of  a  symphony  or  a  sonata, 
what  the  common  listener,  what  the  laymen  of 
the  musical  art.require  is  simply  the  impression, 
the  delight,  the  feeling  of  its  power  and  beauty, 
the  edification  and  uplifting  which  their  spirits 
find  in  it ;  not  its  technical  construction,  not 
how  it  conforms  to  or  how  it  deviates  from  the 
orthodox  laws  and  types  of  form;  not 
to  pry  into  its  thorough  -  bass,  or  its 
peculiar  instrumentation,  or  compare  the 
course  and  outline  of  its  progression  with  a 
map  or  diagram,  Such  things  are  for  pupils, 
for  the  class-room,  for  the  sessions  of  student 
and  instructor.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
valueless,  or  that  such  analytic  processes 
and  exercises  are  valueless,  but  they 
are  out  of  place  in  the  .concert-room  ;  as 
well  have  a  lecturer  discourse  aloud  while 
you  sit  before*  a  play  of  Shakspeare. 
No  doubt,  the  practical  musician,  versed  in  all 
the  science  of  his  art,  or  the  amateur  who  has 
made  earnest  studies  into  the  laws  of  musical 
form,  progression  and  proportion— musical  arch- 
itecture, so.  to  speak— is  better  prepared  than 
others  to  perceive  all  the  significant  points  and 
features  in  a  work  performed.  He  carries  his 
criterion  in  his  own  mind,  but  does  not  care  to 
read  one  while  the  concert  is  in  progress. 

We  do  not  wish'  to  underrate  the  bulletins ; 
but  there  are  certain  paragraphs  or  pages  in 
them,  the  usefulness  of  which,  with  all  due 
deference  and  in  the-  friendliest  spirit,  we  feel 
compelled  to  question.  We  mean  those  merely 
technical  analyses— analyses  of  the  score,  not  of 
the  music.  What  is  the  good  of  read- 
ing them  at  all  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  Allegro  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony after  reading  something  like  this:  It 
opens  in  such  and  such  a  key,  with  a  theme  in 
such  a  style  and  measure,  of  say  eight  bars 
length;  accompanied  so  and  so;  the  balancing 
half  of  the  musical  idea  or  proposition  is  so  and 
so ;  then  a  variation,  or  digression,  or  a  dozen 
or  twenty  bars  of  passage  work,  some  sequences, 
modulating  into  another  key,  the  dominant, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  second  theme  (counter- 
theme)  or  subject;  this  expatiated  on  awhile, 
then  the  repetition ;  then  the  working  up  or 
working  out ;  perhaps  an  inversion,  a  false  ca- 
dence, a  series  of  queer  modulations  and  digres- 
sions, a  stretto,  a  return  of  the  first  theme,  a 
coda,  and  so  on  to  the  end?  Does  all  this  tell 
you  anything?  Does  it  characterize  the  music 
in  the  least?  The  most  thoroughly  informed 
musician,  who  knows  all  the  symphonies  by 
heart,  might  read  an  analysis  of  this  sort  and  be 
unable  for  his  very  life  to  guess  what  symphony 
is  there  talked  about,  unless  there  happens  to 
be  an  allusion  to  some  distinctive  circumstance, 
a  marche  funebre,  an  intermezzo, a  bit  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  or  what  not,  to  serve  him  as 
a  sign  post. 

If  the  listener  knows  enough  of  music  to 
study  a  score  at  home  or  to  read  and  follow  in 
one  (after  a  fashion)  during  the  performance,  he 
may  get  a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  music, 
and  it  may  help  to  fix  it  in  his  mind.  Then  the 
eye  supplements  the  ear ;  he  gets  the  impres- 
sion through  two  senses.  But  a  word  skeleton 
of  such  a  living  whole  as  a  good  piece  of  music, 
an  enumeration  or  cold  diagram  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  and  their  relations,  is  words  thrown 
away.  Even  a  description  or  suggestion  of  its 
character  and  meaning,  the  reproduction  of  it 
vaguely  and  imperfectly,  by  the  aid  of  some 
analogies,  through  the  medium  of  a  poetic 
mind,  should  never  he  too  technical,  and  should 
he  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms.  Much  of  the  musical  criticism  in 
the  newspapers  of  late,  being  the  work  of 
young  musical  students,  smacks  too  much  of 
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-  J  of  technicality.    Perhap   in  our  day 
catlonwe  bavesittm 

ourselves.    If  so,  v. 

mus,  while  we  humbly  hope  we  ha 
wiser.  But  the  longer  we  live  the  moi 
convinced  that  an  -esthetic, not  a  ,• 
professional  report  is  what  the  aver;.- 

knti  after  a  piece  of  mimic  And  then 
the  conceit, the  cantol  it  all-this  glib,  know- 
nis' loohmcihty-as    it    works    down. 

Mon,intothetalioftheyoun 

n  omen  who  are  nothing  if  not  critic, : 

homo   they    seem    to   he  in   music  the  most  in- 

ti-ientc  and  recondite  and  difficult!     I 

love,  especially,  in  concert-room  and  parlor  In 

streets   and   parties,  to  display  their   wisdom 


JOTTINGS. 


3.  S.  D. 


....Mr.  John  S.  Dwight'e  chapter  today  on 
music-hearing  criticism  will  emancipate  a 
good  many  pious  attendants  at  the  Symphonies 
from  slavish  and  hopeless  efforts  to  analvze  the 
music  instead  of  enjoying  it. 


33ojfffim  Wxmmtipf 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    18,    1890. 


MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


First  Sanders  Theatre  Concert. 

On  Thursday  evening  we  felt  drawn,  by  a 
certain  mingled  spell  of  memory  and  music,  to 
the  consecrated  theatre  of  alma  mater.  Think 
What  it  was  to  an  old  "Pierian"  boy  of  Harvard, 
far  back  in  the  thirties,  whoso  earliest  musi- 
cal enthusiasms  were  with  that  callow  crowd 
o£  flute-playing  undergraduates,  and  with  the 
pick  of  them,  the  old  Pierian  Sodality,  which, 
though  often  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a  name, 
has  never  to  this  day  relaxed  its  traditional 
tenacity  of  life.  Think  what  it  was,  recalling 
those  days,  to  pass  now  under  the  leafy  shades 
of  what  begins  to  call  itself  the  University,  and 
find  one's  self  amid  the  peopled  circles  of  that 
lovely  amphitheatre,  the  eloquent  and  tuneful 
focus  of  the  monumental,  touching,  grand 
memorial  building  which  the  pious  hands  of 
Harvard's  sons  have  reared  to  the  fragrant 
memory  of  their  patriot  dead,  who  gave  their 
fresh  young  hearts  and  hopes  and  lives  to 
freedom  and  their  country!  And  what 
was  it  specially  that  drew  us  there? 
What  but  to  hear  a  classical  and  noble 
feast  of  great  orchestral  music  with  the  culti- 
vated families,  professors,  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, given  by  one  of  thecompletest,  finest 
orchestras  of  the  world,  under  the  inspiring 
oonductcrship  of  Arthur  Nikisch-tbe  same  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  which  paid  that  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dresel  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  last  Saturday. 

This  bespeaks  some  musical  growth  at  Har- 
vard ;  at  least  a  great  development  of  taste  and 
interest  for  music;  an  academic  and  a  social  at- 
mosphere well  tempered  by  a  love  for  music, 
made  earnest  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college 
by  classes  studying  the  art  under  an  able  and 
devoted  musical  professor.  It  was  not  so  in  that 
primitive  flute-playing  period.  Who  then 
dreamed  of  a  symphonic  orchestra  equal  to  the 
interpretation  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert and  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann?  Ar- 
ranged for  a  dozen  flutes  with  a  "bass  viol" 
('cello),  now  and  then  a  horn  or  two,  once  (as  we 
too  well  know)  a  clarinet,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
a  smooth  tone,  had  the  reed  cut  thick  and  cost 
the  blower  such  a  stress  of  wind  as  would  not 
have  lasted  him  until  now  to  write  about  it, 
Symphonies  and  overtures  were  quite  impossi- 
ble; German  band  marches,  popular  melodies, 
Scotch.  English,  Irish,  etc..  were  practicable 
enough,  and  sometimes  witching  to  the  wake- 
ful ears  of  fair  listeners  when  the  club  went 
serenading,  and  hurried  back,  demoralized,  you 
can  imagine,  to  the  tune  "We  won't  go  home  till 
Morning" 

Well,  music  among  the  students  in  those  days 
was  not  much  smiled  upon  by  the  higher  pow- 
ers. We  cannot  think  of  a  single  professor  who 
loved  it  much  himself  or  held  it  openly  in 
honor.    The   freshman  or  sophomore  who  be- 

fered  with  studies,  it  bespoke  a  tendency  to  self- 
I  indulgence,  it  was  fatal    to   moral   purpose,    it 

cast  a  mildew  o'er  the  purity  of  youth,  and  so 
|on.    The  flute  playing  therefore  had   the   fatal 

charm  of  a  truant  occupation:  it  lived 


feranee,  by  stealth,"  or  by  defiance.  Theoroti- 
cally  it  was  sub  rosa,  but  practically,  like  all 
rampant  weeds,  it  -would  assert  itself.  Perhaps 
the  musical  amateur  of  today,  who  knows  not 
only  his  Beethoven,  but  bis  Brahms  and  all  the 
'owskys,  will  say  that  such  mere  fluting  really 
earned  its  doubtful  reputation  and  deserved  to 
toe  rated  by  the  professorial  standard.  But  we 
are  tempted  to  go  back  a  few  years  farther  in 
our  reminiscences  and  add  to  what  we  have 
said  about  the  meagre  instrumental  outfit  of 
the  old  sodality,  that  once  at  least  it  did 
rejoice  in  an  actual  trombone;  and  that,  too, 
flayed  on  exhibition  day  by  one  of  our  most 
venerable  and  honored  citizens,  who  looked 
even  then  to  freshman  eyes  almost  as  grave  and 
dignified  as  now,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany and  leader  among  the  first  settlers  of  Bos- 
ton. Amid  all  his  public  honors,  we  doubt  not 
he  is  still  a  little  proud  of  that  trombone,  and 
■,he  has  made  good  its  promise  in  being  to  this 
day  one  of  the  heartiest  and  most  appreciative 
friends  and  supporters  of  good  music  in  the  city 
of  his  fathers. 

j  Well,  so  the  fluting  period  drifted  lazily  along 
in  its  monotonous  path  until,  in  1837,  some  of 
the  past  members  of  the  club  saw  fit  to  organize 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  partly  to 
cherish  the  old  musical  and  social  tie,  partly  to 
create  a  certain  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
music  among  educated  men,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  promote  the  recognition  of  the  art  in 
the  college,  and  to  give  it  its  fair  place  among 
the  "humanities"  of  a  liberal  education. 
Silently,  in  many  ways,  it  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  the  community, 
and  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a"  full  professorship  of  music,  of  which 
the  present  incumbent  holds  an  honored  place 
among  the  faculty.  Now  music  is  seriously 
taught  and  prized  at  Harvard.  The  Pierians, 
having  outgrown  the  "piping  times"  of  only 
flutes,  have  taken  to  the  violin,  and  now  make 
a  pretty  brave  show  as  a  full-fledged  orchestra. 
And  all  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  musical 
movement  in  Cambridge,  which  culminates  in 
the  fine  symphony  concert  of  which  we  were 
beginning  to  speak.  So  to  the  visionary  flood  of 
college  reminiscences  we  must  say:  "Claudite 
jam  vivos,"  and  keep  room  for  a  few  words  of 
the  impression  which  the  concert  made  on  us. 
Here  is  the  programme : 

By rapbony  in  G  minor Mozart 

Fumnf'i.ite  I'oiir'Tt'i  in  K-riai  ("Ijnpeiv.r").  .Beethoven 
C'nii-cn'  Allegro:  "Moto  Perpetuo"  (by  ~"  " 


The  great  Beethoven  concerto  was  as  good  a 
tiling  as  possible  to  follow  such  a  work  of  Mo- 
zart. Mr.  Rumniel  returns  to  us,  after  some 
half  a  dozen  years,  much  toned  down  from  his 
old  tendency  to  a  too  muscular  exaggeration  of 
fortissimo.  He  has  stili  all  the  strength  re- 
quired and  plenty  in  reserve.  He  presented 
ithe  concerto  thoroughly  and  most  judiciouslv, 
artistically  thought  out  and  mastered,  in  all 
its  strength  and  power,  while  feeling  his 
way  into  the  heart  of  its  most  delicate  bits 
of  finesse  with  a  sensitive  and  subtle  finger. 
LIt  was  in  all  respects  an  admirable  and  master- 
ly interpretation  of  the  work  on  his  part  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  orchestra, 

Weber's  romantic  and  imaginative  overture 
made  just  the  fit  finale  after  the  two  great 
works.  (We  will  consider  the  Paganini  freak- 
beautifully  as  the  flock  of  humming  birds  kept 
poised  on  tiny,  rapidly  fluttering  wings,  so  cool- 
ly pianissimo,  anon  w arming  into  a  crescendo— 
as  an  interpolation  not  belonging  to  the  con- 
cert). We  never  heard  the  Oberon  more  fiuely, 
delicately  played.  It  had  all  the  wonder,  all 
the  dreaminess,  all  the  chivalric  ardor.  The 
horn  passages  were  perfect.  J.  S.  D. 


'•Patra 


>verture  to  "Oberon" 

Mr.  Franz  Rmnmell  was  the  pianist. 


This  is  an  excellent  programme ;  the  musical 
matter  choice,  consistent  and  congenial,  with 
good  contrast,  —  all  with  one  exception. 
The  "Moto  perpetuo,"  although  played  in 
wonderful  unison  by  all  those  violins,  is 
6tlll  a  Paganini  show-piece;  underscored  by 
all  the  violins  in  the  universe,  it  is  just  that 
—nothing  more ;  a  piece  of  virtuoso  music  used 
iu  this  case  to  show  the  finish  and  precision  of 
the  "four  and  twenty  fiddlers"  of  the  Boston 
orchestra,  who  needed  not  that  proof ;  for  what 
they  did  in  the  Bach  concerto  for  two  violins  a 
few  nights  before  was  equally  convincing, 
while  much  more  worthy  of  their  mettle. 

The  perfect  Mozart  symphony  in  G  minor  will 
always  be  a  model  in  its  way.  Its  themes,  so 
simple  and  so  clear,  yet  containing  so  much  In 
embryo ;  the  wonderful  musicianship  employed 
in  their  subtle,  beautiful  development;  the  all- 
pervading  melody  with  which  the  individual 
parts  intertwine  so  gracefully;  the  pure,  chaste 
harmony;  the  instrumentation,  alike  rich  and 
warm  and  delicate,  all  combine  to  give  it  a 
spontaneous  air  and  movement,  and  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  instances  of  the  art  that  con- 
ceals art.  In  this  it  is  truly  Mozartian.  It  is  a 
small  symphony  compared  with  many  modern, 
more  pretentious  ones :  it  employs  fewer  instru- 
ments, but  in  it  every  instrument  tells.  It  does 
not  strike  out  for  startling  grandiose  effects ;  but 
every  listener  who  is  musically  suscepti- 
ble is  held  delighted  to  the  end.  The  tone  of 
sentiment,  serene,  sincere,  sweet,  mildly  mel- 
ancholy, surging  sometimes  to  impassioned  cli- 
maxes, revealing  a  nature  at  once  warm,  deep 
and  exquisitely;  refined,  sustains  itself  through- 
out, relieved  by  *nany  an  effective  contrast. 
You  think  you  hear  a  simple  tale,  yet  it  unfolds 
itself  with  all  the  magical  devices  of  consum- 
mate contrapuntal  art.  The  execution  by  Mr. 
Nikisch's  fine  orchestra  was  all  clear  and  deli- 
cate, finely  shaded,  nothing  overdone,  a  fair 
and  true  reflection,  as  in  a  pure  mirror,  of  Mo- 
zart's conception ;  the  light  parts  and  the  strong 
parts  came  out  equally  well.  Doubtless  the 
effect  was  not  a  little  favored,  for  so  small  a 
symphony,  by  the  acoustics  of  that  beautiful 
theatre,  small  beside  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  It 
was  also  favored  by  the  sympathetic  hearing  of 
so  choice  a  public. 


MONDAY,    OCTOBER   20,   1890. 


WEAWf S  MB  •GOW€ErrT§, 


Boston    Symphony     Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  Saturday  evening  was  in 
Strange  contrast  with  the  high  and  pure  ex- 
amples set  by  the  first  concert  in  our  Music  Hall 
and  the  first  at  Sander's  Theatre  in  Cambridge  ■ 
This  time  the  composers  were  all  of  newer 
fashions:  Volkmann,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,, 
besides  an  aria  by  Wagner,  and  a  Lied  of  finer 
genius  by  Schubert.  That  is  to  say,  all  compo- 
sitions of  a  more  or  less  doubtful  quality;  they 
have  their  host  of  admirers,  but  they  have  not 
yet  won  the  love  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  musi. 
cal  spirits.  We  shrink  when  called  upon  to 
offer  an  opinion ;  at  best  we  can  but  noto  a  few 
mixed  impressions— very  frank  ones,  and  we 
dare  say  crude  and  quite  imperfect. 

Volkmann  is  not  so  very  modern,  for  he  was 
born  in  1815,  and  died  in  18S3 ;  the  others  are 
yet  living.  Moreover,  Volkmann's  composi- 
tions, so  far  as  we  know  them,  have  an  older 
air ;  he  has  not  broken  with  the  classical  period, 
the  good  old  time  when  music  owned  allegiance 
first  of  all  to  truth  and  beauty ;  unless  it  be  in 
this  very  melo-dramatic  circus  sort  of  over- 
ture to  Shakespeare's  "Richard  III,"  with  which 
the  concert  opened.  It  seemed,  as  we  followed  it 
to  consist  of  three  scenes  or  stages  of  historical 
suggestion.  First  an  opening,  down  in  the 
murky  depths  of  double-bass,  dark,  portentous, 
bodeful,  as  of  a  crushed,  affrighted  people, 
groping  through  labyrinths  of  horror,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  stern,  despotic  will,  no  outlet  of 
escape;  this  gloomy  prelude  answered  in 
milder,  mournful  tones  of  sorrowing,  pleading 
wood-wind  instruments,  (skilfully  combined). 
This  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then,  second- 
ly, the  climax,  the  fierce,  decisive  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  in  the  beginning  of  which  you 
hear  the  old  Scotch  battle  tune,  "The  Camp- 
bells are  Coming"— the  first  ray  of  hope  in  the 
dark  tragedy,  and  bright  indeed  it  sounded 
against  that  awful  background.  The  battle  is 
wrought  up,  as  most  musical  battles  are,  sensa- 
tionally, furiously,  with  unstinted  clash  and 
clatter  and  confusion,  and  at  inordinate  length- 
Thirdly,  English  air  thus  cleared,  we  have  a 
concluding  passage  of  some  length  which  is 
more  like  music  than  the  rest  of  it,  a  sigh  of 
relief,  a  strain  of  tenderness  and  peace.  The 
overture  shows  some  masterly  musicianship, 
yet  its  impression  as  a  whole  is  gloomy,  heavy, 
leaving  no  desire  to  hear  it  a  second  time. 

The  second  number  was  vocal  with  orchestra. 
Mr.Theodor  Reich  in  ami,  a  favorite  baritone  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  of  New  York,  sang  Wol- 
fram's song  at  the  minstrel  tournament  at  the 
Wartburg  in  Wagner's  "Tannhauser."  He  sang 
with  feeling  and  expression,  and  with  careful 
shading  and  good  intonation,  with  a  free  use  of 
falsetto,  which  took  somewhat  from  the  manli- 
ness of  the  delivery.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
slight  huskiness,  as  if  the  voice  wore  weary. 

Next  came  the  two  middle  movements 
(which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  heart— 
the  softer,  sweeter  portion  of  the  matter)  from 
the  fourth  symphony  of  the  Russian  above 
named,  in  F  minor.  These  were,  first,  an 
Jndan/in.o,  in  modo  di  canzona,  a  truly  song- 
like minor  strain,  simple  and  pathetic,  first 
sweetly  sung  by  the   oboe,  then  passed  around 


among  the  'cellos  and  oilier  instruments,  until 
it  takes  possession  of  the  orchestra  entire,  with 
charming  bits  of  imitation  and  commingling 
of  instruments  by  twos  and  threes;  then 
a  secondary  theme  in  the  major,  which 
makes  good  contrast  and  develops  rich- 
ly, leading  back  to  the  first  minor  mel- 
ody for  a  conclusion.  The  Scherzo  marked 
(pizzicato  ostinato  (a  persistent  picking  out  of 
the  notes  from  the  strings  with  the  fingers)  gets 
a  crisp  and  lively  quality  from  such  continual 
staccato,  and  was  enjoyed  as  a  very  fanciful,  in- 
genious movement,  full  of  curious  and  charm" 
ing  instrumental  tidbits.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  these  two  middle  movements 
might  sound  between  the  first  and  the  finale- 
It  seems  to  be  the  Russian  nature  to  shift  from 
one  extreme  to  its  opposite  in  tone  and  feeling ; 
now  exquisitely  sweet  and  tender,  anon  savage- 
ly coarse  and  boistrous;  we  have  it  in  the 
gifted  writer  Tolstoi.  Perhaps  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Nikisch  for  so  considerately  sparing 
us  from  the  two  strong  movements. 

Next  two  songs  by  Mr.  Reich  mann,  with  piano 
accompaniment  finely  played  by  Mr.  Nikisch, 
■First  one  of  Brahms',  and  not,  we  should  think, 
one  of  his  best ;  at  least  we  did  not  find  it  inter, 
esting.  Its  first  line  was,  "limner  leiser 
wird  mein  Schlummer"  ("Ever  lighter  grows 
my  slumber").  The  other,  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  Schubert's  "Am  Meer,"  a  solemn 
seashore  strain  of  hopeless  love.  In  this 
the  singer  did  his  best.  In  fact  he 
did  too  well  in  winning  an  encore ;  for  the  elab- 
orate song  with  which  he  responded  added 
more  to  the  length  than  to  the  interest  of  the 
concert.  We  think  a  sterner  conductor,  Gericke, 
for  instance,  would  have  said  No !  to  that  en- 
core. 

Finally,  the  symphony  by  Brahms,  the  second 
of  the  four,  in  D  major.  Ever  since  this  now 
familiar  work  was  first  given  here— twice  in 
January,  1879,  in  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion concerts— we  have  tried  hard  to  realize  the 
greatness  and  the  beauty  that  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  may  be  wholly  our  own  fault. 
Perhaps  we  were  born  under  another  star.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  skies  which  formed  our  musical 
heaven  shone  such  suns  and  planets  as  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, etc. ;  and  when  these  orbs  of  glory  set,  we 
find  none  others  that  irradiate  the  vault  of 
night  with  comparable  lustre.  True,  "one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory ;"  but  who 
would  think  of  a  comparison  of  glories  between 
those  and  these?  Who  would  compare 
with  Shakspeare  dramatists  like  Sheridan, 
Bulwer,  Swinburne,  Dion  Boncicault?  Yet 
we  will  not  believe  that  either  music 
or  the  drama  has  uttered  its  last  word.  But 
has  not  the  progress  of  musical  creative  art 
since  Schumann  been  suggestive  of  decadence 
upon  the  whole?  What  we  feel  the  want  of 
most  in  this  Brahms  symphony,  in  all  his  sym 
phonies,  is  the  vital  spark  of  inspiration" 
genius.  There  is  abundant  learning,  skill  and 
mastery  of  form,  no  trifling  with  art ;  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  degree  of  ingenuity.  But  in- 
genuity is  not  genius.  A  certain  heaviness,  a 
certain  cloudiness,  almost  drowsiness,  hangs 
over  the  whole  curious  and  shifting  dream. 
The  first  movement,  opening  with  fine  promise 
in  the  horns,  leads  in  a  sweet  and  gentle  strain 
of  melody,  with  rich  variety  of  harmony 
and  many  beautiful  surprises;  its  character 
upon  the  whole  is  tranquil,  meditative,  free 
from  extravagance ;  and  yet  there  is  one  pas- 
sage near  the  end  where  some  of  the  instrn- 
inents  wax  too  excited  and  jostle  one  another, 
at  the  cost  of  not  a  little  dissonance,  as 
when  a  hitherto  peaceful  and  harmonious 
symposium  loses  its  composure.  But  the 
second  movement,  the  adagio,  is  what 
balks  our  comprehension  the  most  hope, 
lessly.  It  is  so  utterly  depressing,  so  groping  in 
chromatic  gloom,  so  congestive  in  its  sick  and 
matted  harmonies  and  clinging  contrapuntal 
embraces,  that  you  long  for  a  little  of  the  "sweet- 
ness and  light"  which  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  all  true  art.  You  get  it  for  a  while 
in  the  third  movement,  Allegretto  nrazioso, 
which  opens  in  a  naive  and  pastoral  vein  with 
a  lovely  three-four  theme ;  but  it  soon  grows 
freakish,  the  little  theme  suddenly  masquerad- 
ing in  a  two-four  presto  rhythm;  and  then 
something  sounding  like  the  "Orgy"  in  Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots,"  then  raindrops  running 
staccato,  and  so  on,  but  never  entirely  losing 
the  graceful  tune  with  which  it  opened.  The 
finale,  a  spirited  allegro,  answers  well  to  the 
first  allegro  and  is  simpler,  clearer,  brighter  in 
its  movement.  Indeed,  the  whole  symphony  is 
consistent  "with  itself,  no  movement  crossing 
the  family  relationship— albeit  we  are  puzzled 
to  account  for  that  adagio.  A  Iearned.claborate, 
skilful  and  ingenious  symphony  it  is,  in  which 
you  own  a  certain  Brahms-ian  individual  fla- 
vor ;  but  is  it  a  great  work  of  genius?  It  would 
be  relief  to  be  persuaded  of  it.  J.  S.  D. 


HsusisjE  Vntttffcrttrt 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    25,    1800. 


MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  first  ohamber  concert  of  tho  sixth  season 
was  given  last  Monday  evening,  in  Union  Hall, 
before  the  old-time  large,  attentive  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  The  same  four  finished  and 
congenial  artists,  who  seem  to  have  grown  to 
gether,  as  by  some  true  affinity  of  musical 
artistic  nature,  into  rare  unity  of  style  and  feel 
ing  and  fine  mutual  understanding,  still  com- 
pose the  quartet:  Franz  Kneisel,  the  "Vorg- 
eiger"  or  leading  violinist  in  the  Symphony 
Orchestra;  Otto  Roth,  second  violin;  Louis 
Svecenski,  viola:  Anton  Hekking,  violoncello; 
all  likewise  members  of  the  orchestra.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 

Svendsen— Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  1. 

Schumann— Soul's,  wits  piano : 
'•Lotos  Blume." 
"Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume." 
"Wirtmung." 

Schumann-Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  41,  No.  1. 
Singer,  Tn.  n.  baritone. 

Johan  Severin  Svendsen,  a  Norwegian  com- 
poser of  strong  individuality,  but  of  by  no 
means  so  fine  a  genius  as  the  Danish  Gade,  who 
was  born  in  1840  at  Chxlstiania,  where  ho  is  now 
living  as  conductor  of  the  musical  association 
and  teacher  of  composition.  He  became  a  vio- 
linist in  his  early  youth,  and  in  1863  studied  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Leipzig  under  Hauptmann, 
David,  Richter  and  Reinecke,  owing  most,  he 
always  said,  to  the  first.  "While  there  he  com- 
posed his  three  only  works  of  chamber  music — 
Op  1,  the  quartet  in  A  minor,  played  last  Mon- 
day ;  Op.  3,  octet  for  strings  in  A  minor ;  Op.  5, 
string  quintet  in  C.  The  octet  seems  to  have 
made  the  greatest  impression  in  Germany.  His 
other  principal  compositions  are  two  sympho- 
nies, a  violin  and  a  violoncello  concerto,  several 
overtures,  romances,  rhapsodies,  etc.,  and  songs. 
Indeed,  the  list  is  not  a  long  one,  nor  does  it  seem 
.  peculiarly  rich.  He  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
Europe,  married  in  America,  spent  some  time  in 
Paris,  also  at  Bayreuth,  where  he'  became  inti- 
mate with  Wagner,  but  is  how  settled  at  his 
Norwegian  birthplace.  His  violin  concerto  (in 
A)  was  played  here  in  a  Harvard  musical  con- 
cert by  Wulf  Fries,  who  has  lived  so  long  in 
Norway.  It  did  not  make  a  very  agreeable  im- 
pression, which  was  no  fault  of  the  interpreter. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  his  opus  1  has  not 
been  followed  by  any-  further  effort  in  the  way 
of  string  quartet  composition,  considering  how 
well  it  has  been  received.  It  has  been  given 
several  times  in.Boston  by  the  Listemann  Quar- 
tet, we  believe,  but  we  did  not  chance  to  hear  it. 
Of  course  we  cannot  offer  a  mature  opinion  of 
it  after  a  single  hearing;  nor  can  we  speak  by 
bpok,  since  there  is  no  score  published ;  it  is  only 
available  in  separate  parts.  Admirably  played, 
as  it  was,  it  sounded  euphonious,  rich,  free, 
clear  and  full  of  verve ;  a  work  of  striking  char- 
acter for  one  beginning  his  career.  The  strongly 
contrasted  middle  movements  interested  us 
most.  The  finale  was  spirited  and  brilliant,  one 
might  say  dashing,  yet  a  little  commonplace, 
winding  up  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  theatre 
overture.  We  noticed  nothing  peculiarly  Scan- 
dinavian or  local  in  its  melody  or  flavor.  All 
was  within  the  hounds  of  harmony  and  form, 
and  free  from  wild  extravagance. 

In  the  Schumann  quartet,  also  in  A  minor,  the 
first  of  the  three  quartets  in  op.  41— the  only 
ones  he  wrote— we  have  finer  metal.  Schu- 
mann was  not  a  violinist,  but  he  wrote  here  in 
the  spirit  of  the  violin,  whether  he  was  ham- 
pered by  the  technique  or  not ;  at  any  rate,  all 
flows  freely,  easily  and  gracefully  in  all  the 
movements  of  this  lovely  composition.  If  he 
did  not  write  for  the  violin  family  par  excel- 
lence, he  did  write  for  music.  Each  movement 
is  a  breath  from  the  essential  life  and  soul  of 
music.  It  is  music  for  its  owu  sake,  represent_ 
ing  nothing  that  could  be  expressed  in  words, 
conforming  to  no  programme,  advocating  no 
idea  or  principle  or  faith,  hinting  no  history,  no 
drama  through  the  medium  of  tones.  It  is 
music  pure  and  self-sufficing  —  music,  itself 
"more  dofinite  than  words,"  as  Mendelssohn 
once  wrote  when  asked  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  one  of  his  wordless  songs. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  Andanto  introduc- 
tion is,  that  while  in  A  minor,  and  while  the 
quartet  is  said  to  be  in  A  minor,  it  soon  shows  a 
bias  toward  the  key  of  F  major,  and  in  that  key 
the  allegro  is  openly  written.  Its  six-eight 
movement  is  serene,  pensive,  graceful,  genial, 
presenting  at  least  three  distinct  and  interest- 
ing    melodic    motives,   which   are   contrasted 


and  worked  up  together  so  artistically  that 
tli'-y  soeni  to  sprint?  forth  spontaneously.  It  is 
a  charming  movement,  making  one  feel  at 
lieace  and  at  home  in  a  bettor  world  of  which 
music  is  the  atmosphere  and  revelation.  The 
Scherzo,  in  A  minor,  is  in  the  samp  rhythm, 
only  presto,  has  a  family  relationship  of  char- 
acter and  is  equally  delightful.  The  flow  of  it 
is  broken  only  once  by  a  short  intermezzo  in 
four-part  measure  in  the  key  of  C,  which  forms 
a  refreshing  episode.  The  Adagio  is  in  F  again, 
in  common  time.  It  is  substantially  a  Lied,  a 
serious  melody  of  great  beauty  and  depth  of 
feeling,  sung  now  by  the  first  violin,  now  by 
the  other  instruments  in  turn,  introduced  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  imaginative  fan- 
tasia-like figures,  which  gives  it  all  an  air  of 
reverie,  pathetic  and  profound.  The  Presto, 
beginning  in  A  minor,  alia  breve,  is  brisk,  de- 
cided, the  parts  running,  chasing,  diving,  with 
great  vivacity.  Before  the  close  occurs  an  ex- 
quisite surprise,  where  suddenly  the  heavens 
6eem  to  open  and  you  are  caught  up  into  a  mys- 
tic element  of  light  and  beauty,  an  effect 
somewhat,  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  that 
of  tho  marvellous  trio  to  the  Scherzo 
in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony.  On  a  long 
sustained  drone  bass,  or  organ  point,  koy- 
note  of  A  major,  reflected  in  upper  octaves,  a 
simple,  charming  strain  of  hurdy-gurdy  melody 
is  hoard,  but  like  a  hurdy-gurdy  strain  trans- 
figured, glorified ;  then  a  piece  of  mystic  har- 
mony in  equal  whole  notes  for  the  four  parts. 
All  this  is  in  a  more  moderate  tempo;  then  the 
vision  fades,  the  quick  time  returns,  with  the 
original  motive,  and,  still  in  the  major,  hastens 
to  a  close.  The  quartet  was  exquisitely  played, 
in  the  true  Schumann  spirit.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  a  four-hand  arrangement 
of  the  three  quartets  was  made  with  Schu- 
mann's commendation,  by  Otto  Dresei,  and 
published  by  Breltkopf  &  HarteL  The 
group  of  Schumann  songs  between  the 
two  quartets  were  more  beautiful  in  them- 
selves than  in  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  the  singer,  Mr.  Reichmann,  who 
was  fairly  well  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mo- 
mentary disagreements  in  the  last  song  of  the 
three.  Mr.  Reichmann  has  a  splendid  voice,  and 
great  force  of  delivery  as  well  as  much  coolly, 
finely  calculated  shading.  But  hearing  him  in 
that  smaller  hall,  "at  closer  range"  we  missed 
that  feeling  and  that  true  and  pure  expression 
for  which  we  gave  him  credit  in  the  Music  Hall. 
There  was  too  much  stage  effect.  Emphatic  parts 
were  overdone,  as  if  to  carry  the  audience  by 
Sheer  tours  de  force.  Schumann's  songs  are 
from  the  heart ;  the  rendering  was  not  so ;  it 
was  cold  and  lacked  fire  from  within.  This  es- 
pecially in  the  "Lotos  Blume"  and  the  one  be- 
ginning "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume"— words  to 
which  everybody  makes  a  song,  but  not  a  song 
like  Schumann's!  The  uncontainable  rapturous 
fervor  of  "Du  meine  Seele,  O  du  mein  Horz!" 
("Widmung")  had  more  in  it  for  the  opera  sin- 
ger, and  he  made  it  in  some  sense  effective;  but 
one  still  felt  tho  want  of  that  magnetic,  spiritual 
something  from  within,  in  which  dwells  the 
secret  of  true  song,  from  the  heart  to  the  heart. 
It  is  hut  fair  to  sav,  however,  that  the  singer 
bore  off  a  plentiful  crop  of  applause,  and  gra- 
ciously granted  an  encore,  for  which  he  chose  a 
rather  lengthy  song  of  Brahms's  (op.  43,  No.  1), 
entitled  "Von  ewiger  Liebe,"  beginning  "Dun- 
kel,  wie  Duukel  in  Wald  und  in  Feldl"  It  has 
a  sad,  almost  tragical  Volksong  mood  in  its 
somewhat  monotonous  melody  and  more  mo- 
notonous accompaniment,  beginning  in  C-sharp 
minor,  three-four  moderate  and  after  a  pro- 
longed dying  interlude  passing  inharmonically 
into  D-llat  major,  six-eight  measure,  ending 
with  the  affirmation :  "Our  love  is  firm  as  steel 
and  must  stand  forever!"  This  was  insisted  on 
with  energy.  The  commendable  shortness  of 
the  programme  left  room  for  the  addition  or  in- 
terpolation on  the  score  of  length. 
The  date  of  the  second  concert  is  Nov.  24, 

J.  S.  D. 


Stastou  temstrfflit 


MONDAY.    OCTOBER    27,  180O. 


THEATRES-- AND   GONSEflTS. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  concert  of  Saturday  evening  leaves  un- 
disturbed the  comfortable  assurance  in  which 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  rest  that  excel- 
lence of  performance  on  the  part  of  this  noble 
orchestra.fired  and  guided  by  so  thoroughly  mu- 
sical and  able  a  conductor,  may  be  taken  for 
granted,   leaving  for  criticism  only   the   pro- 


patnmes,  the  matter  rather  than  the  manner  of 
Interpretation.    Tho  programme  tlii-  time,  like 
that  of   the  opening  concert,  was  a  trefoil— a 
strange  one,  the  three  leaves  being: 
JJaydn-Symphony  In  D  major  (No.  '.',    Brcltltopf  * 

Hiirtel  edition). 
W-o.-r-A   t:in't   Overture. 

Ichubort^-SvmphoBT  Is  C  major. 

It  was  a  happv  thought  to  bring  together  these 
rwo  symphonies.  It  was  far  from  a  happy 
thought  to  separate  them,  to  cross  the 
of  affinity  between  them  by  the  huge  di' 
of  a.  Wagnerian  conception  or  perversion  of 
Goethe's  "Faust."  The  two  symphonies  stood  for 
the  first  spring  promise  and  the  ripest  manhood 
of  the  great  Vienna  cradle  and  school  of  the  sym- 
phonic art.  Father  Haydn,  whom  they  call  so 
"childlike"  in  his  music,  as  in  his  life,  was  in- 
deed tho  father  of  the  symphony,  and  enriched 
tho  world  with  its  first  models  in  their  fair  com- 
pleteness. Fair  and  enlivening  they  were,  fresh, 
.sweet  messengers  preaching  the  gospel  of  beau- 
ty through  tones.  If  they  were  simple  com- 
pared with  more  modern  elaborations;  if  their 
conceptions  were  naive,  cheerful,  natural,  inno- 
cent, rather  than  profound  or  grand;  if  the  or- 
chestra was  small,  the  instruments  compara- 
tively few  in  kind,  yet  they  were  put  together 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  intertwining  poly- 
,  phony  was  perfect,  gracefully  and  easily  em. 
ployed  as  if  it  were  a  second  nature  with  him, 
or  rather  the  first  nature,  the  natural,  spontane- 
ous, unconscious  language  of  his  soul;  and  all 
so  genuine,  so  real  and  sincere,  so  from  the 
heart.  Thence  came  the  themes;  and  what 
consummate,  subtle  wisdom  in  the  develop- 
ment and  form !  On  Haydn  followed  Mozart, 
iif  a  richer  vein,  of  higher  poetic  genius.  In 
Beethoven  this  great  form  of  instrumental  crea- 
tion reached  the  climax  of  development.  Schu- 
bert, in  this  posthumous  chef-d'dceuvre,of  which 
Schumann  was  the  delighted  discoverer  while 
ransacking  his  disorderly  heaps  of  manuscript 
in  Vienna,  andwho  to  his  other  glowing  words  of 
admiration  added  the  much-quoted  phrase, 
"And  then  its  heavenly  length,"  stood  on  the 
same  high  table-land,  or  scarcely  down  the 
hither  slope  of  it;  for,  of  all  symphonies  com- 
posed since  Beethoven,  this  is  the  one  which 
best  bears  comparison  in  originality,  inspira- 
tion, nobility,  copiousness  of  musical  ideas, 
beauty  and  triumphant  unity  and  persistency  of 
purpose.  It  is  almost  superhuman  in  its  energy; 
it  is  feminine  in  its  sweet  and  lovely  moods. 
Great  genius  always  combines  the  masculine 
and  feminine  elements  in  itself.  Is  it  not  true 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Goethe,  of  Homer  and  of 
Dante? 

There  was  astill  more  special  propriety  in  be- 
ginning with  Haydn  and  ending  with  Schubert 
at  his  greatest.  Schubert's  earlier  symphonies, 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  great  one  in  C, 
are  strikingly  in  the  style  of  Haydn ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  model,  it  may  have  been  un- 
consciou  sly.  You  seem  to  be  listening  to  Haydn 
when  you  h  ear  one  of  them.  So  Mr.  Nikisch 
gave  us  a  pleasant  opportunity  to  compare  the 
Blender  sapling  and  the  robust,  rugged,  full- 
.  grown  oak,  No  two  works  could  be  more  un- 
like, nor  more  in  the  same  strain  of  true  blood 
relationship.  Schubert,  as  symphonist,  began 
at  the  beginning,  began  with  Haydn,  went 
back,  as  it  were,  and  lovingly  grew  up  with 
him  until  he  reached  the  crowning  height,  the 
wide,  o!ershadowing  majesty  of  this  stupendous 
work. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  Schubert  Symphony 
that  went  home  with  the  audience  as  they  left 
the  hall.  "A  Faust  Overture"  might,  did  excite 
the  most  hand  -  clapping  applause ;  the  real 
great  things  are  seldom  stunningly  applauded; 
they  speak  to  heart  and  soul,  and  these  seldom 
think,  unless  upon  some  outward  prompting  or 
disturbing  sense  of  duty,  of  lifting  hands.  If 
the  Faust  overture  was  an  incongruous  mon- 
strous nightmare  in  the  way,  Schubert  could 
bear  it,  holding  all  his  own  in  spite  of  it.  Haydn 
after  it  might  have  suffered.  He  was  well 
placed  before ;  nothing  to  browbeat  his  innocent 
simplicity,  nothing  to  put  out  his  light. 

It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  symphony.  The  un. 
failing  promise  of  every  opening  strain,  in 
richer  measure  than  you  dared  to  dream ;  the 
way  that  it  keeps  faith  with  you  to  the  very 
end  of  the  four  great  movements;  the  fervor- 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  its  never-flagging  and 
majestic  onsweep ;  the  ruggedness  of  its  bold 
outline  ever  melting  into  beauty;  its  superb 
euphony  and  exquisite  play  of  color,  never 
forced  or  coldly  calculated,  but  gushing  as  nat- 
urally as  springs  from  the  rocks;  the  heroic, 
rousing  tones  of  trumpets  and  trombones  and 
distant  mellow  horns;  the  intimate,  confiding, 
loving  conversations  of  flutes,  oboes  and  clari- 
nets, with  the  trusty,  friendly  counsel  of  bas- 
soons ;  the  fine  electricity  of  the  violins  pene- 
trating and  vivifying  the  whole  mass,  or  breath- 
ing body,  rather,  of  the  organic  whole;  the 
startling  and  delicious  surprises,  beauties 
springing  up  like  wildflowers;  the  charming 
episodes,  which  never  interrupt,  bur  only  swell 
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ami. '.enrich  the  volume  of  the  steady,  mighty 
flood  which  sweeps  on  to  the  end :  the  glory  and 
excitement  of  the  whole  thing  are  food  for 
thought  and  feeling  for  a  long  time  after  every 
hearing.  'Witching  moments  of  it  steal  hack 
and' haunt  your  mind  repeatedly:  the  theme  of 
the  andante  as  first  sung  hy  the  ohoe ;  the  even 
lovelier  melody  of  the  celli  oobligati,  followed 
in  the  major  by  the  running  passage  of  the  mid- 
dle strings;  in  the  scherzo  those  six  bars 
in-A.-flat  minor  (said  to  have  been  an 
after-thought,  an  interpolation  of  Schu- 
bert), followed  immediately  by  exactly  the 
Same  passage  set  a  half-tone  higher,  then,  di- 
vinest  moment  of  the  whole,  the  trio,  opening 
Into,  ...the  clear,  sky  of  A  major,  with  such  an 
elated,  inspiring  and  uplifting  movement;  and 
much  more  equally  sure  to  come  thronging 
t>aek;  equally  worthy  of  notice ;  but  as  if  climax 
could  yet  be  out-climaxed,  the  titanic  impetus 
and  splendor,  the  breatliless  momentum  yet 
lierfeet  strength  and  poise  of  the  finale,  with 
the  reiterated  heavy  thunder  strokes  in  the 
basses  near  the  end— does  it  not  make  you  feel 
as  it  you  had  been  carried  safely  over  Magara? 
Oryto  use  a  homelier  figure,  do  you  not  feel  that 
Bense  of  astonishment,  of  healthy  glow  and  tri- 
umph with  which  they  say  one  finds  himself 
safe  landed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  toboggan 
ilide?: 

©.major  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  key 
with  Haydn.  Four  of  the  twelve  symphonies 
which  he  composed  for  Salomon's  London  con- 
certs, the  most  important  dozen,  and  most  fre- 
quently performed,  of  his  more  than  a  hundred 
works  in  this  form,  are  in  this  key.  The  one 
selected,  the  second  of  the  twelve  as  published 
by.Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  is  perhaps  the  best, 
certainly  one  Qf  the  largest,employing  both  clar- 
inets and  oboes,  two  horns,  instead  of  the  mod- 
ernf our,  and  no,:trombones,  nor  any  of  the  mon- 
ster instruments  of  brass,  underpinning  each 
kind  with  a  contrabass  of  its  own  family; 
hence  the  portentous  bass  tubas,  contraf  agottos, 
etc.,  which  swell  the  Berlioz  and  "Wagner  or- 
chestra. We  hardly  think  that  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart ever  felt  the  need  of  such;  they  could 
make  good  music  without  them.  This  sympho- 
ny has  a  grand  adagio  introduction  in  D  minor ; 
the  allegro  steals  in  softly  in  the  major,  a 
charming,  graceful,  cheerful  strain,  with  pleas- 
ing secondary  themes  and  modifications  of  the 
first  cunningly,  yet  naturally,  worked  up  into  a 
consistent,  interesting  whole.  The  andante  is 
lovely,  flowering  into  graceful  triplets  as  it  un- 
folds its  musing  theme.  The  minuet  is  bolder, 
and  the  trio,  with  its  smoothly  running  pas- 
sage of  oboes  and  bassoons  as  well  as  violins, 
afterwards  staccato,  is  very  captivating.  The 
finale,  allegro  spiritoso,  is  in  no  way  dis- 
appointing. Mr.  Nikisch's  handling  of  a 
Haydn  symphony,  however  much  he  may  dis- 
turb some  orthodox  preconceived  notions  of  the 
way  in  which  certain  passages  or  phrases  in 
Beethoven  or  Schumann  ought  to  go,  always 
Wins  unanimous  applause.  He  seems  to  take  to 
it  by  nature ;  and  is  it  not  greatly  to  his  credit? 
80  heartily  at  home  there,  so  cognate  at  the 
root,  what  may  he  not  build  up  as  he  develops 
With  experience! 

As .  to  the  dragon  that  lay  for  us  on  the 
road  between  those  two  symphonies,  let  us 
frankly  say.  The  time  was  when  on  a  first  hear- 
ing of  "A.  Faust  Overture"  we  o'erwillingly  and 
prudulously  yielded  to  the  claims  of  its  admir- 
er?. As  we  heard  it  again  and  again  we  felt 
surprised  and  rebuked  that  wo  could  even  have 
begun  to  take  into  our  musical  sympathies 
anything  so  outre'  and  pretentious.  As  a  musi- 
cal reproduction  of  Goethe's  Faust  it  had  a 
human,  deep  and  noble  subject.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood to  have  been  intended  as  the  first 
piovement,  or  first  act.  of  a  Faust  symphony  in 
poveral  parts.  This  part  was  to  express  the 
restless  yearning  and  dissatisfaction  which  un- 
derlies the  whole  experience  of  an  aspiring, 
earnest,  deep,  inquiring  soul ;  the  vanity  of  all 
intellectual  as  well  as  all  outward  acquire- 
ments ;  the  "divine  discontent"  of  one  so  learn- 
ed and  so  wise  and  capable,  so  full  of  genius,  as 
Goethe  makes  his  Faust  appear  in  the  opening 
scene  in  his  laboratory.  But  the  "divine  dis- 
■  content"  which  vents  itself  in  the  loud,  coarse 
groans  and  colic  agonies,  the  floundering,  deep- 
bass  bloated  harmonies  of  this  overture, 
seems  mainly  physical,  not  fine  or  intel- 
lectual at  all.  It  is  a  muscular  and 
not  a  moral  struggle  which  the  instruments 
are  waging.  It  is  not  poetry,  but  melodrama  of 
the  kind  to  please  the  groundlings.  It  is  grand- 
iloquently empty.  It  seems  less  like  Goethe's 
"Faust"  than  like  the  monster  "Polyphemus"- 
floundering,  bellowing,  raging  in  the  darkness 
of  his  cavern,  with  his  one  eye  put  out  in  crafty 
self-defence  by  Ulysses  and  his  crew,  whom 
intended  to  devour.  That  image  suggested 
itself  to  us  once  in  listening  to  the  work,  and  no 
subsequent  elucidation  of  the  muaic  has  chased 


the  image  from  our  mind.  Why  not  the  line  of 
Virgil:  "Monstrum,  horrendum,  informe,  in- 
gens,  cui  lumen  ademptum"  (monster  horrid, 
misformed,  huge,  bereft  of  light,  i.  e.,  with  eye 
put  out)  for  a  motto  to  "A  Polyphemus  Over, 
ture,"  instead  of  Goethe's  lines  prefixed  to  this 
strange,  would-be  musical  exhibition  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  Faust?  To  be  sure,  there  are  a 
few  measures  of  sweeter  and  more  feminine 
suggestiveness  at  the  conclusion.  But  Polyphe- 
mus also  had  his  Margaret,  that  is  to  say,  his 
Galatea.  Instead  of  barring  the  transition  from 
the  simpler  to  the  grander  symphony  by  such  a 
huge  abortion,  how  much  more  welcome  and 
more  wholesome  would  have  been  a  bridge 
more  gentle  and  more  graceful,  and  quite  un- 
partisan,  like  a  good  aria,  or  a  repetition  of 
that  Bach  concerto  for  two  violins,  which  hun- 
dreds would  be  glad  to  hear  again  1       J.  S.  P. 


3$0*tan  ftommiirt 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER 


THEATRES   AND    CONCERTS. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
For  the  fourth  concert  of  this  tenth  season, 
last  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Nikisch  selected 
none  but  "modern"  elements  to  make  up  the 
programme— meteors,  so  to  speak,  which  light 
up  the  sky  more  or  less  strangely,  more  or  less 
attractively,  of  this  dull  period  of  decadence  in 
creative  musical  art.    These  were  the  four  se- 


lections: 

Goldmark -Overture,  '-Prometheus."  ,,„♦_   ,„ 

Sgamhati— Concerto  for  Pianotorte  and  Orchestra,  m 

V.,      in  F  (first,  second,  third  and  fifth 

Wagner— "Ride  of  the  Valkyries." 

Soloist,  Hiram  G.  Tucker. 

Goldmark's  concert  overture,  which  he 
names  "  Prometheus,"  —  why,  from  _  a  sin- 
gle hearing,  it  is  hard  to  tell,— is  cer- 
tainly a  brilliant  piece  of  orchestration, 
full  of  sombre,  lonely,  wild  suggestion, 
full  of  galling  sense  of  wrong,  of  gnawing 
agony,  of  fevered  restlessness,  of  fierce  defiance 
as  from  a  soul  conscious  of  a  power  within 
which  neither  Jove  nor  the  three  Fates  can  long 
ignore.  The  music  waxes  violent  at  times  with 
sudden  sweeping  outbursts  of  a  heroic  and  vin- 
dictive will,  while  its  fury  is  occasionally 
soothed  by  a  sweet,  melodious  theme,  as  notice- 
ably, soon  after  the  stormy  introduction,  that 
heard  for  a  moment  first  from  the  oboe,  then 
from  the  clarjnet,  then  after  a  relapse  for  some 
time  into  the  intricate,  confused,  commingling 
and  wrestling  of  all  the  instruments,  in  a  more 
feeling  and  persuasive  repetition  from  the 
'cellos.  There  are  some  grandiose  effects;  none 
more  striking  than  that  soon  after  the  deep  and 
sombre  opening  (which  begins  with  the  conven- 
tional rumbling  of  drums  and  double  basses), 
where  a  succession  of  great  chords,  mainly  from 
the  strings,  is  answered  by  still  bolder,  stern- 
er chords  from  the  brass.  They  smite 
with  a  gigantic  energy,  worthy  of  old 
Handel.  But,  as  the  overture  proceeds,  the 
tone-mass  seems  to  tear  itself  to  pieces ;  there  is 
more  of  force  and  main  strength  than  there  is 
of  perceptible  meaning.  The  one  fact  clear 
about  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind 
and  body.  A  gigantic  personage  seems  to  he 
nailed  down  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  and  raging, 
roaring  for  deliverance,  while  tho  play  of  the 
smaller  and  brighter  instruments  which  en- 
liven and  diversify  the  rocky  monotony  and 
grandeur  of  the  main  central  mass  seem  like 
the  hoots  and  shouts  of  a  mischievous  and 
heartless  crowd  of  boys  trying  to  make  fun  of 
the  helpless  sufferer.  That  the  work  is  clear  or 
beautiful  as  a  whole  we  could  not  feel.  But  it 
is  gorgeous  in  tone-color,  is  sustained  in  energy, 
and  is  put  together  with  great  skill.  It  is  free 
from  the  cloying,  sentimental  heaviness  we  feel 
in  the  same  composer's  overture  to  "Sakunta- 
la."  We  have  perhaps  come  unconsciously  nearer 
than  we  were  aware  to  the  poetic  intention  of 
this  "Prometheus"  overture  in  describing  the 
impressions  which  it  made  upon  us,  since  we 
find  that  an  inscription  on  the  score  points  to 
the  "Prometheus  Bound"  of  ^schylus.  A  sec- 
ond hearing  of  this  new  work  to  Boston  ears 
might  yield  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  out- 
line. The  performance  seemed  to  do  the  utmost 
justice  to  the  music. 

The  other  work  heard  publicly  for  the  first, 
time  here  (although  it  had  once  been  played,  or 
as  it  were  rehearsed  semi-publicly  by  Mr. 
Tucker  with  a  small  orchestra  in  Mr.  Lang's 
concerto  concerts),  the  concerto  by  Sgambati, 
Liszt's  Italian  foster-child  in  music,  seemed  to 


us  to  lack  charm  and  meaning  proportionate  to 
so  ambitious,  so  elaborate  and  strenuous  an 
effort.  The  orchestral  scoring  is  very  full,  all 
is  laid  out  on  a  broad  scale,  there  is  a  deal  of  fit- 
ful energy  displayed  in  it,  with  a-  wealth  of 
fiery,  irrepressible  accompaniment  (if  it  be  ac- 
companiment and  not  principal)  which  al- 
most covers  up  'the  brilliantly  written 
part  for  the  piano;  nor  could  we  see 
that  any  tempering  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor  could  have  helped  the  matter,  as  for 
that.  The  prevailing  expression  of  the  whole 
long  first  movement  (moderato  maestoso)  is 
sombre  and  depressing  rather  than  majestic; 
the  orchestra  almost  always  occupies  the  whole 
stage;  the  pianist  makes  startling  brilliant 
entrances  from  time  to  time,  besides  having 
two  elaborate  cadenzas  in  the  course  of  the 
movement;  but  although  strong  Mr.  Tucker 
put  forth  his  fu'l  strength  with  clean  and  fault- 
less technique,  and  sincere  absorption  in  the 
task,  the  effort,  as  a  solo  performance,  as  an  in 
stance  of  virtuosity  in  the  better  sense,  was  not 
as  telling  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  of  the 
better  kuown  concertos.  The  immense  enter- 
prise and  strain  of  this  first  movement  (we 
sneak  of  the  composition)  seemed  to  us  like  try- 
ing to  carry  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm. 
Prometheus-like  again !  But  has  it  the  Prome- 
hean  spark?  The  work  seemed  so  overdone  that 
we  could  not  help  thinking  of,  "The  zeal  of 
thine  house  has  eaten  me  up."  The  short  mid- 
dle movement,  the  Eomanza,  was  a  relief 
There  was  beauty  and  consistent  meaning' 
We  doubt  not  every  musical  listener  would 
have 'been  glad  of  more  such.  The  finale, 
Allegro  animato,  in  G  major,  is  again  very 
elaborate,  but  lighter,  brighter,  with  a  more 
clear  thematic  and  melodious  intention 
throughout,  than  the  first  movement.  It  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  audience,  while  it  was  the 
most  effective  part  for  Mr.  Tucker,  who  sur. 
passed  his  record  in  the  general  excellence  of 
his  performance.  We  should  have  said  that  the 
Lisztian  influence  is  unmistakable  throughout 
the  composition,  especially  the  first  movement. 
Suggestions,  too,  of  other  composers  did  not 
escape  attention.  The  very  first  entrance  of 
the  pianoforte,  imposing  and  commanding,  a 
series  of  rapid  open  octaves,  followed  by  strong, 
solid  full  chords,  seems  to  show  a  thought  of 
stepping  in  like  Beethoven  I 

The  most  pleasing  and  really  musical  num- 
ber of  the  programme  was  the  first  Suite 
by  Moszkowski.  It  is  very  ingenious,  and 
in  fact  felicitous,  light  music  on  the  whole. 
But  it  abounds  in  fascinating  surprises,  some  of 
them  really  beautiful,  and  revealing  the  indi- 
vidualities of  various  instruments  in  a  delight- 
ful manner.  Each  steps  to  the  foreground  with 
a  grace  all  its  own  and  very  winning.  The 
first  movement,  Allegro  molto  e  brioso,  is  in 
deed  full  of  brio,  of  irrepressible  vivacity,  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  in  its  persistent  carrying 
through  to  a  great  length  of  its  uniformly 
crisp  staccato  three-four  measure,  relieved  by 
charming  instrumental  combinations  and 
worked  out  with  rare  and  delicate  finesse.  It  is 
not,  like  the  old  suites,  made  up  of  a  series  of 
quaint  old  dances  all  in  the  same  key;  it  is 
simply  a  succession  of  so  many  modern  pieces, 
or  movements,  with  a  good  family  relationship 
running  through  them.  The  swift  three-four 
motion  has  a  whirling  triplet  effect,  almost  that 
of  a  Tarantella. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  giojoso,  adds 
to  the  orchestration  a  harp,  English  horn, 
and  sharp,  tinkling  little  bells  at  the 
top  of  the  score,  to  lend  tart  empha- 
sis to  the  first  note  of  each  phrase,  mak- 
ing of  the  whole  a  very  piquant,  pretty 
movement,  light  enough  for  any  ballet,  but  full 
of  charm.  The  third  movement  is  a  theme  of 
cheerful  sobriety,  but  really  beautiful,  with 
eight  interesting  and  extremely  clever  varia- 
tions. Two  of  these  are  particularly  attractive : 
First,  the  flute  variation,  running  in  fine  thirty- 
second  divisions,  executed  to  marvellous  per- 
fection by  M.  Mole;  the  other,  which  follows  in 
j  perfect  contrast,  the  thoughtful  and  impas- 
sioned Hungarian  Andante,  interrupted  by  a 
Irapid  transformation  of  the  theme.  This,  we 
:  thought,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  original  and 
most  characterful  movement  of  the  whole  suite. 
The  last  of  the  variations  brings  back  the 
original  theme,  with  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
modified  manner  of  presentation.  The  fourth 
movement,  Intermezzo,  was  wisely  enough 
omitted,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  whole  work.  Finally,  a  Per. 
petuum  mobile,  in  which  the  rapid  and  persis- 
tent figuration  of  the  motive  is  kept  up  by  all 
the  instruments,  together  or  in  turn,  to  the 
breathless  astonishment  of  the  listener.  It  is  a 
better  moto  perpetuo  than  the  Paganini  solo, 
which  we  heard  given  lately  by  the  "four  and 
twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row." 


The  now  familiar  "Walkyren-Ritt"  of  Wagner 
takes  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  sensation- 
seekers  by  its  strangeness  and  its  wildness,  the 
sense  it  gives  of  vast  distances,  the  rush  and 
gallopof  thesnorting  steeds,  the  over-shadowing 
clouds  and  storm,  and  the  ringing,  penetrating 
"hoy-a-to-hos"  of  the  Walhalla  hoydens  (we  get 
our  idea  of  them  from  Wagner's  music),  with 
their  hideous  discord  of  the  sharp  fifth  (an  in. 
terval  also  employed  by  Gounod  for  the  last 
trump  in  the  judgment  scene  of  his  "Mors  et 
Vita");  and  in  spite  of  much  cacophony,  and 
endless  repetition  of  a  persistent  empty  phrase, 
it  seems  as  good  as  music  to  those  who  care  less 
for  music  than  for  a  good  strong  melodramatic 
bit  of  tone-painting.  To  such  listeners  real 
music  has  grown  conventional  and  o'er-familiar 
and  they  crave  something  new  and  startling; 
something  phenomenal,  one  of  the  meteors 
which  only  flourish  in  a  decadence  period  of 
art.  J-S.D. 


gtasfett  Vtanmrijrt 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    8,    1890. 


THEATRES  -AN&  -CONCERTS. 


Mr.  Baermann's  Chamber  Concert. 

Union  Hall  as  a  room  for  fine  music,  is  not 
particularly  well  adapted  for  good  hearing,  nor 
for  the  physical  ease  and  comfort  of  those  who 
succeed  in  stumbling  into  its  good  looking  hut 
rather  treacherous  seats.  The  polished  benches 
are  crowded  too  closely  together,  their  feet 
sprawl  out  before  and  behind  and  all  about  like 
the  arms  of  the  devil-fish ;  you  are  caught,  you 
stumble,  you  catch  hold  of  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front,  which  threatens  to  tip  over;  then  your 
seat  itself  is  unpleasantly  low,  and  so  smooth 
that  you  tend  all  the  time  to  slip  off  from  it . 
while  it  requires  a  great  act  of  leger-de-main  or 
leger-de-pied,  for  another  to  get  by  you.  In- 
deed those  seats  are  instruments  of  torture. 
Subject  to  these  drawbacks  was  the  musically 
admirable  concert  with  which  Mr.  Baermann 
began  his  tempting  series.  Indeed  in  all  re- 
spects of  programme  and  performance  all  that 
can  he  said  of  that  concert  must  be  eulogis- 
tic. The  programmo  offered  three  works,  each 
of  great  interest,  and  all  happily  related  and 
contrasted  as  follows: 

Beethoven— Trio  for  piano,  violin  and 'cello,  In  C  mi- 
nor, op.  1,  No.  3. 
Mozn-t  -Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  A  major.     (No. 

7.  Breltkopf  Hartel  ed.) 
Schumann— T  olin  and 'cello,  D  minor, 

op.  63. 

Violin,  C.  M.  Loeffler;  'cello,  F.  Giese. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  again  the  once  fa- 
miliar C  minor  trio  of  Beethoven.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  the  third  of  the  three  trios  of  op.  1. 
Schindler  says  it  is  the  first  one  he  completed. 
Thayer  relegated  the  composition  of  the  three 
to  the  Bonn  period  of  his  life,  1791-92,  when 
he  was  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
years  old.  They  were  first  performed  in  Vienna 
in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  in  the  presence  of  a  noble 
and  select  company,  among  whom  was  Haydn, 
Beethoven's  teacher.  Beethoven,  like  every- 
body else,  valued  the  C  minor  trio  the  most,  hut 
Haydn  dissented  from  that  estimate  on  the 
ground,  he  afterwards  said,  of  its  being  above 
the  reach  of  the  average  audience.  We  can 
wonder  at  that  now,  for  certainly  we  have 
to  come  down  to  the  great  works  of  his  riper 
period  to  find  a  trio  more  enjoyable,  more 
original  and  strong  as  well  as  fresh.  It  is  a 
cheerful  work  throughout,  showing  perhaps 
most  of  the  Beethoven  physiognomy  in  the  first 
movement.  Allegro  con  brio.  The  three  instru- 
ments have  equal  room  to  assert  themselves  as 
alike  indispensable  to  the  whole ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  greater  sonority  and  ponderosity  of 
the  piano,  Mr.  Baermann  shows  the  instinct  of 
the  true  artist  in  subordinating  his  play  always 
to  the  effect  of  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Loeffler  and  Mr.  Giese  were  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion,  if  at  times  the  cello,  placed  so 
near  the  piano  and  in  that  hall,  sounded  a  little 
faint.  In  the  bright  florid  variations  of  the 
beautiful  Jdante  Cantabile,  in  E  flat,  Mr. 
Baermann's  pearly,  rippling  runs  were  fault- 
lessly pure  and  even,  always  fully  meeting  the 
expectation  of  the  ear  and  giving  a  delightful 
feeling  of  perfection.  Equally  so  in  tho  trio. 
The  spirited  finale,  marked  Prestissimo, 
was  not  given  with  a  dizzying  rapidity, 
as  if  to  show  how  fast  it  could  be 
played;  but  probably  the  tempo  would 
have  satisfied  Beethoven  ;  borne  swiftly  onward, 
you  felt  safe  and  tranquil,  never  losing  self- 
possession  and  sure  poise. 

|    The   Mozart  Sonata  is  not  less  characteristic 
I  of  its  composer.    So  spontaneous,    felicitous  in 


melody,  so  simple  that  you  listen  for  some  time 
before  you  suspect  wliatsubtle  art  there  is  con- 
cealed in  it.  Beautiful  thoughts,  musical  ideas, 
seem  to  have  come  to  that  ever  youthful  genius 
unforced,  unstinted,  unsought;  and  every  har- 
mony seems  part  of  the  original  conception,  to 
have  been  inspired  simultaneously  with  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  musical  idea.  Hence  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  executing  and  interpreting 
Mozart  adequately  whether  in  song  or  instru. 
mental  music.  It  requires  a  finer  mastery 
than  any  showy  works  of  modern  virtuosity. 
Both  pianist  and  violinist,  technically  faultless, 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  music,  alike 
in  the  smoothly  flowing  Allegro  mollo ;  the 
calm,  sober,  introspective  movement  of  tho 
Andante,  where,  against  the  low  background 
of  a  steadily  advancing  figure  in  octaves  for 
tho  piano,  brief,  fragmentary  phrases  shine  over 
and  anon  like  distant  flashes  of  heat  lishtning, 
and  then  the  two  exchange  positions ;  and  in 
the  lively  running  Presto  of  the  finale. 

The  Schumann  trio  was  well  contrasted  with 
the  other  two  pieces,  and  held  its  own  well 
with  them.  A  creation  of  more  fiery  mettle 
this;  with  more  of  the  deep  and  restless  aspira- 
tion, the  passion  of  far-reaching  purpose,  the 
Buul-hunger  of  the  self-conscious  modern  spirit- 
It  isebenburtig,  of  equal  birth  and  standing  with 
his  great  quintet  and  greatquartet ;  the  best,  al- 
though the  first,  of  the  three  published  trios. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  particularly  the  adagio, 
which  is  the  third  movement,  headed  Lang- 
saw,,  mit  inniger  Empfindung,  that  is  to  say. 
slow,  with  deep  feeling.  And,  indeed,  it  is  full 
of  feeling,  pensive,  serious  and  deep.  The  three 
instruments  break  up  the  rhythm  so  between 
them,  each  entering  and  leaving  according  to 
its  own  mood  and  impulse,  thinking  the  same 
thought,  breathing  the  same  feeling  in  its  own 
individual  way,  that  each  must  see  the  other's 
notes  to  feel  sure  of  going  right  itself.  It  is  a 
most  poetical  expression  of  a  profound  and 
pregnant  mood.  The  opening  movement, 
marked  "with  energy  and  passion,"  a 
rapid  allegro,  rushes  like  a  torrent,  im- 
passioned,  irrepressible,  setting  the  tone  of 
leeliug  for  the  whole.  It  sweeps  by  so  rapidly, 
and  the  surface  is  so  upheavod  and  broken  into 
little  waves  and  ripples,  circling  as  they  press 
onward,  especially  in  the  piano  part,  that  it  re- 
quires great  self-possession  as  well  as  vigilance 
and  a  quick  eye  to  follow  in  the  score.  It  is  a- 
superb  movement,  never  faltering,  and  answer- 
ing every  expectation  that  it  raisas.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  in  the  relative  major,  F,  prop- 
erly the  Scherzo,  marked  Lebhaft,  loch  nieht  zu 
rasch  (most  composers  would  say:  Vivace,  ma 
non  troppo,  lively,  but  not  too  fast),  is  the  nat- 
urai  release  and  relief  from  the  strain  and  ten- 
sion of  heart  and  brain  in  the  allegro.  It  seems 
to  work  off  the  nervous  excitement  by  a  quick 
wholesome  walk  or  run  into  the  open  air.  The 
same  end  is  answered  after  the  great  adagio  by 
the  finale  in  D  major,  which  the  composer 
directs  to  have  played  "with  fire."  It  is  a 
strong,  triumphant  movement,  full  of  joyous 
elasticity  and  energy,  gaining  speed  as  it  comes 
near  the  goal.  The  whole  work  was  rendered 
with  masterful  precision,  truth  of  expres- 
sion, good  ensemble,  and  convincing  verve. 
The  audience  felt  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  music.  Yet  Schumann  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  great  com- 
posers to  comprehend  on  a  first  hearing. 
There  is  something  that  seems  very  recondite 
in  all  his  music,  even  while  it  wins  your  inter- 
est, As  the  real  character  of  each  feature  in  a 
landscape  is  only  fully  realized  after  a  general 
survey  from  some  commanding  eminence,  so  a 
composition  like  this  trio  must  be  heard 
through  as  a  whole,  before  one  can  really  take 
in  the  beauty  and  the  purport  of  each  move- 
ment as  it  comes  along.  For  this  reason  we 
think  many  of  Mr.  Baermann's  audience  would 
be  thankful  for  a  second  hearing  of  the  work. 
The   Second    Sanders    Theatre   Concert. 

If  the  Mozart  Symphony  in  G-minor  was 
heard  to  rare  advantage  in  that  beautiful  and 
acoustically  favorable  academic  theatre,  so  was 
the  symphony  which  headed  the  second  pro- 
gramme, for  last  Thursday  evening,  which  read 
as  follows : 

Symphony  In  B  fiat,  No.  4. 


Beethoven's  fourth  symphony,  composed  not 
two  years  after  the  "Eroica,"  and  after  he  had 
begun  the  great  C  minor,  comes  between  them 
like  a  gentle  episode  in  the  grander  aspiration 
of  his  genius.  Berlioz  and  others,  attracted  by 
certain  secondary  incidental  themes  which  oc- 
our  in  tho  midst  of  its  serious  progress,  especial- 
ly that  interposed  by  tho  bassoon  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  allegro,  have  much  to  say  of  the 
humorous  character  of  this  symphony.  It  has 
always  impressed  us,  on  the  contrary,  as  strung 
to  the  tune  of  love,  as  much  so  as  the  song-. 


"Adelaide?"  and  such  sonatas  as  the  "Patue'- 
[tique,  "the  "Mondschein"  and  the  one  en. 
[titled  "I.es  Adicux,  l'Absenee  et  le  Re- 
Itoui'."    The    warmth    and    tenderness   of  all 

the     music     justifies     this     thought.      Deep. 

brooding,     thoughtful,     half     Platonic      love 


,  the  pi 


'■cms  wuh  hre.  with  rapture,  with  quick  seif- 
urprised  invention,  with  longing  tenderness, 
nth  delicate  shapes  and  hues  of  beauty,  with 
iptoo  tread  of  triumph,  aye.  and  with  exquisite 
its  of  humor;  for  humor  is  the  heat  lightning 
of  the  brain  when  it  is  intensely  concentrated 
and  the  heart  is  full.  So  humor  came  to  Shak- 
speare.  even  in  the'  midst  of  deepest  tragedy. 
With  what  rich  Warrfcth  the  clarinets  and  all 
the  wood-wiud  and  the  horns  flow  in  softening 
the  outlines  with  a  mellow,  heavenly  sunset 
color!  It  is  love,  with  its  raptures  and  despairs, 
its  glorious,  boundless  faith,  its  fitful  moods,  its 
infinite  longings,  its  Platonic  reveries  and  self- 
renunciation,  its  exquisite  caprices,  its  depths 
"most  musical,  most  melancholly,"  its  heaven- 
storming,  rapturous  chiTalry.  Compare  it  with 
one  of  the  Italian  operas,  which  once  were 
thought  to  be  the  most  ideal  utterance  of  tender 
passion ;  what  a  warmth  and  depth  and  energy 
of  feeling ;  what  an  outgushing  from  sweet  secret, 
springs  of  melody;  what  a  wealth  of 
fancy  and  of  ever  fresh  invention:  what  a 
delightful  play  of  humor  struck  off  from  the 
solid,  serious  main  motive  only  to  set  off  its 
earnestness— what  a  growing  interest  as  of  an 
ever-deepening  plot;  what  spontaneous  efflor- 
escence of  embellishment,  as  natural  as  the 
moss  and  wild-flower  clothing  of  the  rocks  in 
the  landscape;  what  choice  colorings  and 
effects ! 

The  second  movement,  adagio,  E-flat,  three- 
four,  confirms  what  we  have  said.  Here  we 
come  into  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  lovo 
motive  of  the  work.  In  the  first  measure  the 
second  violins  announce  what  afterwards  un- 
derlies the  whole  movement,  the  drum-like 
throb  of  two  notes,  tonic  and  dominant,  then 
changes  into  the  little  catching,  sobbing  figure 
of  accompaniment,  upon  which  the  first  violins 
begin  their  marvellously  beautiful,  long,  linger- 
ing melody,  which  takes  eight  measures  to 
complete  itself  (like  a  wondrous  lovely  meteor 
occupying  its  full  quarter  of  the  heavens);  then 
of  course  the  melody  repeats  itself  in  other  in- 
struments, particularly  the  clarinet,  with  its 
human  quality  of  tone;  and  so  on,  the  throb- 
bings  continually  recurring,  higher  or  lower,  in 
the  orchestral  compass,  until  it  finally  goes 
out  in  the  beats  of  the  tynipani,  which 
seem  inspired  and  humanized  for  the 
occasion.  The  Minuet,  B  -  flat  again, 
three-four,  is  like  showers  of  roses,  flung  from 
full  arms,  dropping  through  lower  and  lower 
circles,  as  the  motive  echoes  itself  through 
lower  instruments ;  and  when  the  homs  come 
in  in  the  trio.it  takes  on  a  deeper  sentiment, 
and  poetry  and  play  mingle  in  one  soulful, 
deep  expression.  The  uncontainable  momen- 
tum, and  sustained  velocity  of  the  fiual  Allegro, 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  that  has  preceded 
in  the  symphony.  We  think  we  never  heard  it 
played  with  so  much  truth  of  outline  and  such 
chaste  warmth  of  feeling.  Such  a  work  stands 
between  the  greater  third  and  fifth  of  the  nine 
symphonies  somewhat  as  "As  You  Like  It"  or 
the  "Tempest"  stands  between  "Lear"  and 
"Hamlet."  so  many  sided,  universal  was  this 
Shakspeare  of  music. 

Wagner's  prelude  to  his  "Lohengrin,"  which 
we  always  thought  the  highest  reach  of  his 
genius,  at  least  so  far  as  its  purely  musical 
quality  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
instrumental  movements  which  have  been 
adapted  to  concert  performances.  It  has 
beauty  and  consistency.  Its  idea  being 
to  prefigure  the  approach  of  the  swan- 
borne  boat  bearing  the  knight  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  it  opens  with  a  sustained  high  violin 
note,  representing  the  level  high  white  line  of 
the  distant  horizon  over  the  water;  as  the 
swan  approaches,  the  line  thickens,  the  har- 
mony becomes  fuller,  broader,  until  it  reaches 
a.  tutti  fortissimo  as  it  is  close  upon  us;  then 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  correspondingly  the 
vision  recedes,  decrescendo,  until  it  d'=s  away 
again  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
musical  scene-painting  and  is  not  without 
melodic  motives  which  anticipate  some  points 
in  the  drama,  and  it  is  worked  up  with  con- 
summate skill,  without  extravagance  or  over- 
doing. The  instrumentation  certainly  is  mas- 
terly, and  the  performance  won  the  great  ap- 
plause of  the  evening. 

The  rondo  capriccioso  of  Saint-Saens  answered 
to  its  title.  It  is  a  bright  and  clever  work,  its 
winsome,  light  and  lively  themes  coming 
round  again  and  again,  as  a  rondo  should,  and 
charmingly  capricious.  It  is  all  very  quaint 
and  pretty.     Sir.  Adamowski   played   it  with 


/a 


great  refinement  and  finesse,  of  certainty  and 
finish.with  piquant  emphasis  where  the  melody 
required  it;  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  very  satisfactory.. » 

The  devil  has  been  brought  forward  as  an 
adroit  fiddle  virtuoso  before  now.  Whether 
Tartini  was  the  first  to  do  it,  in  his  "Trillo  del 
Diavolo,"  we  know  not.  He  dreamed  it,  then 
rushed  to  ruled  paper  and  wrote  it  down.  His 
sulphuric  majesty  has  become  so  much  at  home 
in  the  most  modern  music  that  there  is  now 
no  need  of  dreaming.  Saint-Saens,  in  his  weird 
musical  freak,  the  "Danse  Macabre,"  has  only 
dragged  into  realistio  noonday  sunlight  a  Mid- 
dle Age  superstitious  legend;  and  grisly  and 
sulphurous  enough  has  he  made  it.  The  first 
notes  of  his  majesty,  as  he  tunes  his  fiddle, 
awake  the  whole  ghostly  orchestra,  the  skele- 
tons sweep  and  whirl,  in  grewsome  dance,  the 
dry  bones  rattle,  the  cock  crows  and  the  morn- 
ing bell  rings,  and  away  they  all  scamper  and 
rustle  into  silence,  and  so  on.  Is  this  a  true 
theme  for  music?  If  music  has  a  real,  a  God- 
appointed  purpose  in  thisworld,  is  it  not  to  ban- 
ish all  such  wicked  and  uncanny  spells  as  that? 
That  the  composition  is  amazingly  ingenious, 
and  that  it  was  wonderfully  well  performed,  no 
one  in  the  Sanders  Theatre  that  evening  can 
doubt ;  but  is  it  not  a  prostitution  of  the  noble 
art?  Is  it  not  an  insult  to  the  finer  sentiments 
which  seek  for  strength  and  sustenance  in  art? 
Whoever  heard  the  "Wedding  March,"  more 
grandly  rendered  than  it  was  that  evening? 
You  could  scarcely  help  seeing  a  noble  couple 
walking  up  to  the  altar,  that  is  to  the  stage,  to 
that  exulting  and  inspiring  harmony.  All  the 
three  phases  of  the  march  were  equally  vivid 
and  expressive:  First,  the  heroic,  knightly 
movement ;  then  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  civic 
section  of  the  procession;  then  the  tender, 
thoughtful,  sympathetic  converse  of  the  family 
and  intimates ;  and  then  again  the  resounding 
triumph  of  the  march  in  all  its  glory. 

J.  S.  D. 


the  whole  ends  with  another  strong  proclama- 
tion of  tho  first,  the  war  theme,  supported  by 
the  emphatic  chord  reiterations  of  the  harp  and 
strings.  All  along'  gigantic  figures  seem  to 
stalk  through  the  mist ;  and  when  the  orohes- , 
tra  swells  from  soft  murmurs  to  a  climax  in 
thatlpttd,  resistless  war  hymn,  you  think  of  a 
similar  effect,  that  old  Vikinger  Volkslied  in 
the  finale  of  the  same  Gade's  First  Symphony; 
The  overture  was  magnificently  rendered;  ev- 
ery outline,  every  color  told. 

Following  the  order  of  affiuity,  rather  than 
that  of  the  programme,  we  speak  next  of  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  which  is  of  a  northern 
rather  than  a  southern  spirit  (though 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  begun  the  work 
in  Italy,  recalling  his  impressions  of  his 
tour  in  Scotland),  and  which  also  received  a 
most  masterly  interpretation  on  the  part  of  or- 
chestra and  conductor.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
Allegro,  flowing  from  the  serious,  nensive, 
beautiful  Andante  part  of  the  same  melodic 
stream,  was  taken  at  an  unusually  deliberate 
tempo:  but  that  made  the  transition  seem  more 
natural.  Again,  the  finale,  Allegro  maestoso 
assai,  properly  a  coda  to  the  preceding  move- 
ment, was  slower  than  usual.  Mr.  Nikisch  em- 
phasized  the  maestoso  to  a  degree  that  hardly 
seemed  inkeeping  with  the  "We-won't-go-home- 
till-niorning"  suggestion  of  the  tune  of  it;  yet, 
the  tempo  once  established,  it  sounded  natural 
enough.  Generally  throughout  the  symphony 
was  unmistakably  right  in  time  and  accent 
and  expression.  We  once  recorded  our  impres- 
sion of  the  symphony  (that  was  many  yeaia 
ago!)  pretty  much  as  follows— we  could  not  do 


chatting  absig   in   duct  bete 
oboe,  and  the  strain,  sinks  to  sleep  : 
Midsummer    Night's   Dream"   overtn 
have  already  alluded  td  tire  finale,  i 


the 


The  Dvorak  Scherzo  is  "quite  another  part 
of  speech."  It  is  wonderfully  brilliant,  cal 
ing  and  amusing.  You  have  seen  in  some 
old,  neglected  garden,  or  even  in  a  modern 
flower  bed  purposely,  how  sometimes  all  sorts 
of  flowers  and  vines,  in  most  miscellaneous  con- 
fusion, run  riot,  overrunning  one  another  and 
resulting  in  a  most  kaleidoscopic  luxury  of 
beauties  and  surprises;  so  in  our  contemporary 
music  some  of  the  mofe  gifted  ones  havp  be- 
come so  aufu.it  in  the  handling  and  combining 
of  instruments  that  they  are  tempted  some- 
times to  let  instrumentation  run  riot  and  sur- 
prise you  with  sharply  contrasted  bits  and 
phrases  and  ingenious  combinations  dclectabh 
to  idle  ears  merely  as  a .highly  spiced  E-n-'im  ■ 
caprice,  without  enough  of  intelligible,  persist 
cut  motive  to  justify  the  lavish  euth-y.  Sue! 
compositions  are  not  infrequent  in  recent  e- 
chestral    concerts,    and    we    have    lcs.ro   m  ■■;. 
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Eostcn    Symphony    Orchestra. 
The  fifth  concert,  on  Saturday  evening,  dret 

the  usual  very  large  and  appreciative  audienc 
and  sent  them  home  delighted  with  programm 
and  performance.  These  were  the  selections: 
Gade— Overture,  "<>boos  from  oj-i:  11,"  un.  1. 

Ouuiinc  -,',;■!;,,  irciii  '-Sappho." 
Dvorak-Scberzo  Capriccioso,  op.  66. 
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"Scotch" 


certain  c-iespondence,  a  poetic 
affinity  of  style  and  feeling  between  that  over- 
ture and  symphony  which  gave  a  unity  of  char- 
acter to  the  programme.  The  bold  first  work 
of  the  young  Dane,  to  be  sure,  is  thoroughly  in- 
dividual and  what  no  other  could  have  wri  i  ten  ; 
it  has  the  flavor  of  Norse  legendary  lore;  it  is  the 
product  of  a  mystically  wild  imagination,  with 
strong  national  coloring,  sad  and  warlike  and 
heroic,  with  moments  of  the  sweetest  tender, 
ness  and  smiles  most  womanly  revealed  ever 
and  anon  through   the  mists  of  storm  and  bat- 
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Hi  was decidedly  original  as  it  was  mast  rlyand 
jteautiiuland  powerfully  impressive.  The  first 
theme,  hort  and  bold,  which  enters  with  the 
'cellos  a  iter  a  few  bars  of  misty,  monotonous 
low  chords,  continued  in  long-hol  !: 
Kthe  divided  violii  s,  seems  like  H 


i  clime;;  and  all  the  s 


In  the  sun-sparkling,  dimpled  laughter  of  the 
scherzo,  Vivace  non  troppo,  how  vividly  the 
bright  theme  leaps  from  now  one  and  now 
another  voice !  The  instruments  seem  to  speak, 
as  Schumann  says,  like  men.  There  is  a  bus- 
tling, huddling  gleesomoness  in  the  accom- 
paniments, like  the  little  waves  that  crowd 
up  round  the .  spot  where  the  fountain's 
column  falls.  In  a  hushed  staccato  the 
string,',  whisper  another  motive,  which  is  caught 
up  by  all  and  developed  with  fragments  of  the 
laughing  theme;  and  what  a  pointed  allusion 
there  seems  to  be,  at  once  fond  and  playful,  to  a 
characteristic  trick  of  Scotch  melody,  in  that 
emphatic  mocking  of  the  cadence  of  a  minor 
third!  The  theme  floats  sportively  away  into 
the  distance.in  the  violins,  against  a  skyey  back- 
away  with  it  in  pleased  i'orgetl'nlness,  when 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  consciousness  you 
are  in  the  minor  chord  of  D  (like  a  great  sob, 
escaping  you  involuntarily),  leading  with 
solemn,  stately  measure  and  a  sound  of  warning 
into  the  Adagio  in  A,  two-four,  a  most  lovely, 
deep  and  tender  movement,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  sing  as  it  were  a  psalm  of  life" 
There  is  something  mysterious  end  ominous  in 


5  presence  ol  st- 
ably a  waltz  tune 
tch  of  the  piece.  Only  it 
ike  a  series  of  wilful  acei- 
'erhaps  several  hearings  or  a  reading  of 
the  score  would  furnish  a  key  to  the  dazzling 
and  bewildering  labyrinth.  This,  too,  was 
admirably  played,  offering  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  the  skilled  musicians  as  to  the  com- 
poser. It  surely  is  not  earnest  music :  it  is  a 
pretty  freak,  an  extravaganza,  an  overflow  of 
technical  facility— the  feat  of  a  light-weight 
musical  athlete. 

Of  Mrs.  Wyman's  singing  of  the  French  aria 
and  songs  only  good  can  be  said.  Particularly 
as  regards  the  three  short  songs,  beautifully 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Nikisch;  and  there  again 
t'O,  i  c'1,,1,,  tin  m.ddloon\thc  "Good-  r,„ht" 
''".'  -'ias-'en'-t.  Sh  :  ,•/:,!  g  \y i t : x  sympathetic  voice 
:,'"'!.    "is1    "I   :'--:   .chaste!;-,  simply  and  with 
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;et.  Then  ih        .ill  and      .  rcingtriim 

the    sweet,  sad  dreams  of   sentine    0.    '  .      e, 

3S 

ring  out.    Anew  and  quicker. theme 

I  an  agitated  character;   ai    1 
lelody  more  sweet  and  gentle,  of  fasci-   [ 
mty,  first  in  the  oboe,  then  in  the  vio-  1 
the  high  flute;  then  all  these  elements  1 
•oven  with  fine  skill,  the  battle  hymn 
-ild   sweeps    from  the  horn 

sweet    psalm    triumphs',   and    n  :    le         ;■     ,    -1 
quisitely  varied   and    embelli ■■'.    1    ■.-.:<:.       , 
fond    renewal.     Upon     this    bursts,     bke   a   1 
flash   of    sunshine    over    the    s<          ,■[  \ 

!''i>V' 

;   the  whole  is  recapitulate    : 
the    hern    indistinct  r  Li,  , 

Cslrmg 

kgroundoi'    hoe     se 

meat  storm                                                          ,  . 

MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


Chamber  Music  with  'Wind  Instruments. 
The  week  began  with  two  concerts,  unique  in 
this  respect :  That  of  Monday  evening,  at  Union 
Hall,  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chamber  Music  Club. 
The  performers  were  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  pianist, 
now  director  of  the  Conservatory,  and  five 
teachers  and  professors  there  of  wind  instru- 
ments.mostof  whom  have  acquired  eminence  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra :  Flute,  Charles 
Mole";  oboe,  Oscar  Reine;  clarinet,  E.  Strasser; 
bassoon,  H.  Guenzel ;  horn,  A.  Hackebarth.  The 
club  has  also  in  reserve  for  the  two  future  con- 
certs of  the  series  a  quintet  of  strings  and  a 
harpist.  The  opening  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
Job.  Sobeck-Quintet  in  F,  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

horn  and  bassoon. 
C.  Saint-Saens—  Tarantella  ui  C,  op.  6,  for  flute,  clari- 
net and  pianoforte, 
ludwlg  Thuille-Sextet  i.a  B  flat,  op.  6,  for  piauo,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bom  and  bassoon. 
All  three  works  were  starred  as  given  for 
the   first   time   in  Boston.     It    was    a    rare 
treat     to      hear      a      quintet      in      classical 
form,    of   four    movements,   played    by    such 
masters  each  of  his  own  instrument.  The  tune- 


ful  proup  seomed  to  be  having  the  host  time  in 
the-  world  together;  the  musical  conversation 
was  indeed  lively,  genial,  and  with  no  dearth  of 
ideal  matter;  each  provoked  the  other  to  felici- 
tous response.  We  speak  now  of  the  first  piece, 
the  quintet.  But  who  Joh.  Sobeck  may  ho,  or 
who  he  ever  was,  we  cannot  ascertain ;  Grove 
and  all  the  lexicons  have  no  mention  of  the 
name.  The  composition  seemed  ingenious,  full 
of  life  and  even  humor  in  the  first  movement 
(Quasi  Presto),  still  moro  so  in  the  Scherzo, 
which  was  quaintly  original,  and  in  the  final 
Allegro  Molto.  The  Adagio  Can-labile,  of 
course,  was  in  a  more  serious  vein,  but,  like  all 
the  rest,  it  was  very  florid,  especially  the  long 
and  difficult  duet  between  the  bassoon  and 
oboe.  To  ears  accustomed  in  small  halls  to  the 
finer  violin  quality  of  tone,  five  such  wind 
instruments,  however  artistically  blown,  must 
have  sounded  at  first  somewhat  thick,  while 
they  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  talking  together 
with- '  all  freedom  without  even  the  piano- 
forte to  look  up  to..  Most  of  the  great 
masters  have  written  now  and  then  a 
quintet,  sextet,  octet  or  nonet  for  wind 
instruments;  especially  Mozart;  but  almost 
always  their  taste  has  lod  them  to  combine  the 
violin  family,  or  at  least  the  piano  with  the 
wind.  Mozart  has  left  a  long  list  of  diverti- 
menti,  serenades  and  "Cassationen"  for  such 
combinations,  hut  mostly  with  a  larger  number 
of  parts,  amounting  to  a  small  orchestra,  or 
something  between  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tra. Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful  and 
would  be  worth  the  while  for  a  good  club  to 
Btudy  and  bring  out.  Some  of  them  are  only 
octets  for  four  pairs  of  woodwind  with  perhaps 
horns.  Some  are  strange,  grotesque  combina- 
tions, as  for  instance :  two  flutes,  five  trumpets 
and  tympanil 

The  tidbit  that  took  the  audience  was  the 
tarantella  of  Saint-S^ens.  There  the  piano  pre- 
sided, and  in  a  masterly  fashion  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Faelten,  provoking  the  flute  and 
clarinet  to  most  humorous  and  rapid  play,  in 
which  the  competition  was  kept  up  wonderful- 
ly. It  almost  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  "Danse 
Macabre,"  the  piano  doing  the  duty  of 
the  devil's  fiddle.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant number  of  the  programme  was  the 
sextet.  Ludwig  Thuille,  we  are  told, 
was  a  pupil  in  Munich  both  of  Rheinberger 
and  Carl  Baermann;  the  latter  speaks  of 
him  as  a  young  musician  of  rare  talent.  The 
sextet  has  four  movements— Allegro  moderato, 
Larghetto,  Gavotte  (Andante  quasi  Allegretto), 
in  the  usual  place  of  Scherzo,  and  Finale  (Vi- 
vace). All  are  full  of  fresh  and  interesting 
ideas,  especially  the  middle  movements.  The 
piano  part  is  difficult,  but  was  finely  rendered. 
Such  a  new  work  should  be  heard  more  than 
once;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we  shall 
have  another  opportunity  in  Mr.  Baermann's 
concerts. 

The  other  concert— that  at  Mason  &  Hamlin's 
hall^oir Tuesday  evening,  has  already  been.re- 
ported  in  these  columns.  "We  have  nothing  to 
add,  expept  to  question  the  artistic  propriety  of 
"aiTaii:,;mg"'a''PTelti<:toaDj.'  fugue  frem  'Bach's' 
"Well-tempered  Clavichord"  (works  composed 
for  the  pjauci  solely  n:l  musically  complete  in 
themselves),  for  the  reed-organ  and  piano  com- 
bined; it  was  overlaying,  not  completing.  In 
accompanying  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  the 
organ  beautifully  represented  the  wind  part  of 
the  orchestra,  while  the  piano,  as  played,  was 
too  heavy  for  the  strings.  J.  S.  D. 

Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 
On  Thursday  evening,  at  the  Music  Hall,  this 
devoted  choral  society,  who  sing  for  the  love  of 
it,  gave  the  first  of  the  four  concerts  of  their  fif- 
teenth season,  under  their  long-tried  conductor, 
B.  J.  Lang,  and  with  a  good  orchestra,  mainly 
drawn  from  that  of  the  Symphony  Concerts. 
Two  works,  new  to  Boston  ears,  were  given- 
First  a  manuscript  overture,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  by  Raff,  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Schmidt.  Short,  all  agitato,  suggesting  the 
chronic  squabble  of  the  rival  families  through, 
out,  with  very  little  sentiment  or  romance 
besides.  The  composition  is  ingenious,  well  in- 
strumented, flowery,  fiery,  hut  on  the  whole  not 
very  interesting. 

Then  came  the  grand  promise  of  the  evening, 
in  what  purported  to  be  the  "Oratorio  of  Mary 
Magdalen,"  words  by  Henry  S.  Leigh,  music 
by  J.  Massenet,  published  (voices  with  piano) 
in  London.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  Massenet's  larger  compositions. 
But  it  was  never  intended  for  an  oratorio 
It  was  a  sacred  drama,  given  with  scenery 
and  costume  on  the  stage,  and  sung  to  a  truly 
poetic  text,  full  of  charm,  it  is  said,  by  Louis 
Gallet.  Here  we  had  it  anglicized  (and  with  a 
vengeance!)  The  English  words  are  often  pro- 
saic, and  very  awkward  for  the  singer.  What 
is  more,  the  moment  you  begin  to  listen  to  the 
part  set  down  as  "The  Evangelist,"  you  are 
forced  to  suspect,  wh 


true,  i  hat  here  is  another  instance  of  that  nil ly 
sanctimoniousness  shown  by  English  "arrang- 
ers" or  "adapters"  in  turning  Beethoven's 
"Christ  at  tlio  Mount  of  Olives"  into  an  orato- 
rio with  another  subject  called  "Engedi."  It  is 
really  Jesus  himself  who  is  singing,  and  this 
Mr.  Leiirh  smuggles  in  the  Evangolist  to  intro- 
duce him  and  sing  for  him,  narrating  what  he 
is  supposed  to  say.  This  must  have  made  the 
part  rather  an  ungrateful  one  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Rick- 
etson,  whose  sweet,  pure,  'well-trained  tenor 
voice  and  conscientious,  tasteful  and  expressive 
delivery  could  not  tell  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  drama  is  in  three  acts.  The  best  things  of 
the  music  (at  all  events  the  most  simple,  whole- 
some, natural,  unstrained,  unsensational  por- 
tions of  it,  the  least  extravagant,  least 
"Frenchy"  in  the  Eugene  Sue.  senso)  are  found 
in  the  iirst  two  acts.  The  prelude  of  the  first 
scene,  sunset  at  the  fountain,  is  almost  pastoral 
in  its  sweet  simplicity;  and  the  choruses  of 
women,  both  there  and  in  the  second  act,  at  the 
house  of  Mary,  each  time  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  divine  teacher,  the  mysterious  Nazarene, 
tho  messenger  of  love  and  peace  and  heaven, 
aro  truly  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  were  admira- 
bly sung.  Mary  enters,  touched  already  by  tho 
tender  accents  of  "that  stranger  holy,"  and 
seekinga  retreat  for  her  remorse.  Her  soliloquy  is 
musical,  melodious  and  feelingly  accompanied ; 
indeed,  there  is  much  delicate  and  charming 
orchestration  throughout  two-thirds  of  the 
work!  The  part  was  well  suited  to  the  fine 
soprano  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  who  sang  it 
earnestly  and  well  and  with  good  dramatic  ex- 
pression; not  falling  short  of  the  intensity  of 
the  painfully  melodramatic  crucifixion  scene 
in  the  third  act  (pity  that  so  good,  so  feminine  a 
singer  should  be  taxed  by  such  requirements!). 
Next  comes  the  taunting  chorus  of  the  women 
laughing  her  repentance  to  scorn,  with  the  sar- 
castic prelude  and  accompanying  figure  of  the 
orchestra,  very  piquant  and  dramatic.  Then 
steps  up  Judas  (bass,  Sig.  Del  Puente),  advising 
her  to  cling'  to  the  old,  free  life  of  pleasure. 
Uncanny  low  reed  tones  lend  a  Satanic  coloring 
to  this  and  all  his  after  passages  of  mock  re- 
pentance; so  that  the  Judas  of  this  "oratorio" 
becomes  almost  a  comic  part,  suggesting  com- 
parison with  the  Mephistopheles  of  Berlioz 
Sig.  Del  Puente  sang  it  effectively  with  his  fine 
and  flexible  bass  voice,  albeit  his  "English" 
admits  of  much  improvement.  The  full  chorus 
which  closes  part  I.  ("Ne'er  did  man  yet  speak 
as  he  speaketh")  is  impressive  and  richly  ac- 
companied, flights  of  harp  music  adding  wings 
to  it;  Mary  and  the  "Evangelist"  carry  on  their 
personal  duet  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  act,  with- its  buoyant  and  exhilaK 
ating  prelude,  full  of  gossamer  Jioriture  and 
arpeggios  taken  by  the  clarinet  instead  of  harp, 
gi  ves  us .  the  charming  women's  chorus,  "With 
flowers,'"  etc.,  in  expectation  of  Jesus  at  the 
house  of  Mary,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the 
sister,  Martha,  whose  more  serious  temper 
would  fain  subdue  the  irrepressible  festivity. 
To  this  part  fell  the  most  artistic  interpretation 
of  the  evening,  in  the  faultless  dolivery  of  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Wyman ;  there  was  only  too  little  of 
it.  The  duets  between  the  sisters  and  between 
the  penitent  and  the  Master  were  melodious, 
and  sung  with  chaste  expression.  Of  the  last 
scenes  of  the  drama  we  prefer  to  attempt  no  de- 
scription, save  to  call  the  music  brutal.  But 
have  we  really  heard  tho  "Mary  Magdalen"  of 
MM.  Gallet  and  Massenet?  Amid  the  fury  and 
exaggeration  of  the  finale,  the  momentaneons 
introduction  of  "Gloria  in  excelsis"  was  like  a 
cup  of  pure  cool  spring  water  in  a  desert. 
__ J.  S.  D. 
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-T-HEAMfiS  -AND   CONCERTS. 


.boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  sixth  concert,  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
22,  offered  the  following  programme: 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1,  In  C  major. 
Haydn:  I'omvrw  In  D,  I'm-  x  iMmicello'. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 
Bmetana:  Symphonic  poem.  "Vitava." 
„  ,  (First  time  In  Boston.) 

Weber:  Overture  to  "Oberon." 

Soloist,  Mr.  Anton  Hekking'. 

Beethoven's  earliest  symphony,  first  per- 
formed in  April,  1800,  at  Vienna,  written  there- 
fore a  little  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  cannot  be  measured  with  his  greater 
symphonies  which  followed  it,  yet  it  was  wor- 
thy to  usher  in  the  immortal  nine.  It  is  a  re- 
freshing thing  to  hear  after  so  many  ambitious 
efforts  of  more  recent  or  contemporary  compos- 
proves  to  be  too  jers.  It  has  throughout  the  charm  o[ 
youth  and  freshness.     It  is  thoroughly  musical 


moro    of    his    '■'-■'■ 
it  has  commonly  had  credit,  for.   It  is  lull  of  life 
and  .  erve,  full  of  beauty;  it  i    ■ 

nkaUo  in  it-:  intentions;  i- 
Irresistible"!  it  charms  the  listener 
The  very  opening,  the  Brsl  chord  of  the  Adagio 
which  leads  in  the  Allegro  [eon  brio),  being  tb< 
chord  of  C  With  the  flat  seventh  added  and  re- 
solving into  F,  as  if  that  wore  the  key  of  the 
piece,— a  bold  innovation  which  must  have 
Blartled  the  pedants— shows  already  theoriginal 
and  independent  spirit  of  one  who  has  some- 
thing of  his  own  to  say  and  means  to  say  it  in 
his  own  way.  A  few  more  strong  chords  bring 
vis  firmly  upon  the  ground  of  the  real  C-maJor 
key  of  the  piece.  Bright  and  brave  and  resolute 
the  Allegro  springs  forth,  and  the  second  theme 
(oboe  seconded  by  flute)  is  well  contrasted  by 
its  gentler,  sweeter  charm;  and  all  is  worked 
out  with  consummate  mastery  and  beauty  I 
the  end.  The  instrumentation,  though  not  of 
the  fullest,  is  all  significant  and  tell- 
ing; the  ever-young  Beethoven  blithc-ness 
and  thrilling  vitality  and  healthiness  of 
tone,  which  you  feel  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth  symphony,  pervades 
movement,  overshadowed  now  and  then  by 
darker  modulations,  which  creep  in  with  low 
bassoon  tones,  with  an  effect  at  once  mystical 
and  clear.  Yes,  if  it  sounds  now  and  then  like 
Mozart,  it  is  genuine  Beethoven  and  none  other, 
an  earnest  of  what  is  to  coine  from  the  same 
source  later.  The  second  movement,  andante 
nantabile  con  molo,  while  it  reminds  of  Mozart, 
Is  one  of  exquisite  beauty  both  in  spirit  and  in 
form.  The  Minuet,  foreshadowing  the  Scherzo 
to  which  the  force  of  his  genius  was  already 
drawing  him,  is  simple  yet  playfully  inventive, 
and  so  is  the  trio,  although  it  resembles  some  of 
Haydn's.  The  finale,  with  its  quaint,  tentative 
adagio  introduction,  feeling  its  way  up  to  the 
Allegro  vivace,  which  shoots  forth  wi 
pressible  elasticity,  is  again  quite  Beethovenish, 
for  instance,  in  its  frequent  syncopated 
rhythms,  always  characteristic  of  the  master. 
The  whole  work  was  admirably  rendered,  Mr. 
Nikisch  handling  it  con  amore,  we  may  say. 

The  masterly  violoncellist.  Mr.  Hekking,  had 
unearthed  from  Haydn's  multifarious  store,  in- 
cluding concertos  for  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
among  them  five  or  six  for  the  'cello,  a  work 
that  has  long  lain  virtually  buried.  It  is  of 
course  an  artistic  piece  of  work  and  n< 
out  beauty,  particularly  the  middle  movement, 
the  Adagio,  which  is  short  and  sweet.  The  first 
movement,  Allegro,  while  it  contains  much 
that  is  interesting,  and  while  it  surprised 
offering  so  much  room  for  virtuosity,  was  some- 
what dull,  conventional  and  long,  even  without 
the  inordinate  and  seemingly  interminable 
ength  of  the  str  ange  and  uncongenial  cadenza 
composed  into  it  by  Reinecke.  That  seemed  as 
if  the  performer  were  hopelessly  lost  in  a  wan- 
dering reverie  of  improvised  virtuosity,  so  spell- 
hound  that  he  could  not  find  an  end  and  exit. 
There  was  little  left  for  the  orchestra  when  he 
did  get  home.  Moreover,  the  beautiful  Adagio 
suffered  on  account  of  that  cadenza.  The  Ron- 
do finale  again  was  rather  commonplace  though 
short.  Mr.  Hekking's  execution  was  that  of  an 
artist,  while  hardly  up  to  his  best. 

Refreshing  after  this  was  the  symphonic  poem 
by  Smetana.  A  German  musical  lexicon  calls 
him  "an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  Berliz. 
Liszt-Wagner  direction;"  hut  we  confess 
we  ,  found  no  offensive  manifestations  of 
Ithat  tendency  in  "Vitava,"  which  we  are  told 
is  another  name  for  the  river  Moldau,  which 
(flows  through  the  city  of  Prague. 
"  was  born  in  Bohemia,  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
Prague,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in 
1884.  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  his  coun- 
tryman, Dvorak.  Ho  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of 
Liszt,  under  whose  instruction  he  became  a  re- 
markable pianist.  He  was  a  thoroughly  na- 
tional Czeck  composer,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  in  the  Czeck  or  Bohemian  language. 
Probably  it  was  under  Liszt's  influence  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  symphonic  poem 
form  of  compositiont  "Vitava"  is  one  of  three 
parts  embraced  in  a  "cyclus"  called  "My  Fath- 
erland." We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Bul- 
letin for  the  composer's  programme  of  this  por- 
tion. Two  springs  take  their  course  in  a  shady 
Bohemian  forest ;  they  unite  and  glitter  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  brook  grows  to  the  mighty 
river  Moldau.  which  flows  into  the  Elbe- 
As  it  traverses  the  forests,  hunting  horns 
and  cries  are  heard.  It  winds  through 
meadows  and  farms.  Then  follows  a  wed- 
ding; wood  and  water  nymphs,'  disport- 
ing themselves  by  moonlight  in  glistening 
waters;  mirrored  .towers  and  castles:  the 
Johannis  cataract  breaking  through  the  rocky 
clefts  in  the  broad  river  bed ;  until  it  rolls 
majestically  to  Prague.  And  so  on.  This  thread 
is  easily  followed  in  the  music.  It  opens  charm- 
ingly with  the  "rippling  waters"  oi  two  streams 
meeting,  beautifully  represented  bv  the  two 
flutes.    Breadth  and  deeper  color  come  -with  the 
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oboe  and  clarinet.  The  current  ardent  with  the 
bassoons,  cellos,  and  whole  orchestra.  All  fas- 
cinating, until  the  more  violent  fermentation 
and  fury  of  the  cataract  portion,  which  is  noisy 
and  less  interesting-,  and  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  full-grown  river  Moldau  was  behaving  bad . 
ly,  as  it  did  a  few  months  since,  when  the" 
ancient  and  historic  St.  Nepomuc  bridge,  or 
Carlsbriicke,  gave  way  before  its  turbulence 
and  sank,  stones  and  statues,  into  the  stream. 
The  music  ends,  however,  in  a  self-possessed, 
triumphant  tone,  as  if  in  praise  of  Wallenstein's 
historic  city.  The  work  employs  the  full  rnod- 
«rn  orchestra,  with  harps  and  Janissary 
music.  On  the  whole  it  proved  very 
enjoyable,  fascinating  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion. And  it  was  wonderfully  well  played.  So, 
too,  was  the  concluding  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  never-failing  overture  to  "Obcron," 
in  which /Weber's  romantic,  fairy  imagination 
and  invention  reaches  the  very  soul  of  poetry  as 
well  as  u>nsic.  The  magic  horn  was  exquisitely 
sounded;  the  mingled  laughter  of  fine  fairy 
.voices  in  the  wood-wind  was  as  witching1  and  as 
<r«Ji(Kt£o  as  one  could  wish;  the  strings  were 
perfect;  and  the  sudden  burst  of  fortissimo, 
which  startles  even  when  you  most  expect  it 
came  with  absolute  precision,  giving  the  overl 
zealous  tympaniat  a  rightful  opportunity.  AVe 
could  wish,  however,  that  as  a  rule  throughout 
the  concert  he  could  be  induced  to  drum  with 
less  irrepressible  furor. 

The  next  concert  has  a  very  different  sort  of 
programme  except  in  the  first  piece:  Weber's 
"Euryanthe"  overture;  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Rhapsody.  No.  2;  and  the  "Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique"  of  Berlioz.  J   S   D 
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THEATRES    AND    CONCERTS. 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
The  seventh  concert.  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
29.  offered  a  strange  programme: 
Weber— Overture  to  "Eurvanthe." 
Berlioz— "Symphonie  Fantastluue,"  op.  It,  A. 

I.  Reverie:  Passion.    (Lareo;  Allegro.) 

II.  A  Ball.     (Allegro  non  troppo.j 

III.  In  tbe  Fields.    (Artairlo.) 

IV.  March    to    the    Galk 

!  |     '     ,,  ,,      I,  |    ,  | 

Liszt-Hungarla'^Khapsouy  No.  1,  in  F. 

A  strange  programme!  Consisting  of  three 
orchestral  compositions:  one  overture,  truly 
musical  and  beautiful  and  full  of  spirit,  an 
overture  which  sounds  always  new ;  one  opium 
(programme)  symphony  (or  quasi  symphony); 
and  one  rather  hackneyed  Lisztian  showpiece. 
The  Berlioz  opium  dream,  a  morbid  extravagan- 
za showing  indeed  remarkable  power  for  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  wonderful  skill  in  in- 
strumentation, with  very  little  of  thematic  musi- 
cal development,  indeed  very  little  musical 
theme  at  all  to  work  upon— for  "programme" 
themes  do  not  count  in  music— occupied  the 
body  of  the  concert.  It  was  not  our  first  taste 
in  Boston  of  the  unwholesome  witch  brew. 
Pushed  ty  the  cry  for  novelty,  by  young  sensa- 
tional appetites,  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion first  gave  it  here  in  February  and  again  in 
Dec.  1880.  Then  we  could  imagine  much  of  its 
sickly  and  uncanny  Impression  chargeable  to 
crude  conception  and  performance ;  now  we  are 
forced  to  doubt  if  the  best  of  orchestras  can' 
make  it  sound  any  fitter  for  survival.  Of 
themes,  properly  speaking,  the  whole  work  con- 
tains but  one,  the  love  theme,  or  "fixed  idea" 
which  the  love-sick  artist  couples  like  a  Leit- 
motif with  each  recurrence  to  his  thought  of 
the  object  of  his  hopeless  passion,  and  which 
fir6t  enters  in  the  second  or  Allgro  part  of  No. 
1,  after  the  vague  reverie  or  Largo.  Then  it 
haunts  him  in  all  five  movements;  but  never 
is  it  wrought  into  the  thematic  fibre  of 
the  music;  it  only  haunts  us  at  intervals 
as  all  sickly  sentimental  tunes  are  apt 
to  haunt,  from  which  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
in  our  walks  or  on  our  pillows.  The  two  parts 
which  have  most  music  in  them  are  "The  Ball," 
which  has  luscious  instrumentation  with  a 
buoyant  waltz  tune  softening  into  sadness 
(morbidezza)  as  the  fixed  idea  again  besets  the 
dreamer,  and  which  of  course  won  most  ap- 
plause; and  the  Adagio,  "In  the  Fields."  In 
this  last  the  echoed  melodious  phrases  of  the 
shepherd's  pipe  (English  horn)  with  the  "whis- 
pering leaves"  and  warm  sunset  coloring  have 
a  certain  poetic  charm;  and  when  the  sky  is 
blackened  and  the  distant  thunder  rolls  (a  fine 
opportunity  for  our  valiant  drummer  to  show 
that  he  could  for  once  rein  in  his  noble  ardor) 
deep  silence  followed  quite  impressively. 


Then  the  real  poison  of  the  "opium  begins  to 
work  in  dreams  too  terrible  for  music,  in  noise 
ugly  and  outrageous  enough  to  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  civil  law.  There  is  a  grim  solemnity 
and  grandeur,  to  be  sure,  in  the  March  to  Exe- 
cution ;  the  measured  march  of  the  procession, 
the  "pattering  footsteps"  of  the  murmuring 
crowd,  the  awful  chant  of  the  Dies  Irse, 
the  glas  funebre  or  passing  bell,  the  startling 
apparition  (so  to  say)  of  the  lover's  "fixed  idea," 
once  more  the  melancholy  melody  rudely  cut 
short  by  the  swift  fall  of  the  axe,— all  this  is 
sensationally  terrible  and  worthy  of  the  French- 
iest  of  tragedies  in  novels  or  upon  the 
stage.  To  real  music  lovers  it  could  not  have 
been  edifying.  Worse  yet.  insulting  to  true  sen- 
sibilities and  to  honest  music,  insulting  to  the 
soul  of  poetry  and  art,  is  the  last  scene,  "The 
Witches' Revel."  Goethe's  Mephisto  could  not 
conjure  up  so  hideous  a  "Sabbath."  Imps, 
witches,  fiends  and  all  unclean  things  make  the 
orchestra  resound  with  "yells,  howls,  cries  of 
despair,  and  mocking  and  cruel  laughter,  the 
rejoicing  over  a  fallen  soul. "  And  even  in  this 
pandemonium  once  more  we  hear  that  haunt- 
ing melody,  the  fixed  idea,  but  in  a  hellish  way 
degraded  and  transformed  into  a  vulgar  carica- 
ture, a  low  dance  tune,  which  has  forfeited  all 
its  native  charm,  all  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
As  we  have  said  before  now,  he  turns  his 
heart's  most  sacred  melody  (this  young  artist 
lover)  into  a  cheap  dance-hall  jig,  and  tricks  it 
out  with  twirls  and  curls  and  meretricious  or. 
naments,  making  a  wanton  of  the  maid  he 
loved.  Is  it  not  monstrous?  Can  the  opium 
theory  excuse  it?  Possibly  it  might  in  actual 
life ;  but  what  business  has  opium  iu  the  free, 
'ideal  heavenly  realm  of  art?  When  beauty 
■ideality,  all  poetry  and  purity  are  lost,  art,  too. 
is  gone.  Give  us  the  most  familiar  symphony, 
sonata,  overture  or  quartet  of  any  of  the  classi- 
cal composers  rather  than  the  most  brilliant  or 
dramatic  "programme  music"  of  the  new,  the 
over-ingenious,  audacious,  unideal,  realistic 
masters  of  the  latest  fashions  in  the  so-called 
art  of  music.  How  refreshing,  what  a  God-send, 
what  a  precious  bit  of  heaven's  own  sunshine 
would  the  most  unpretentious  symphony  of 
Haydn  have  been  after  that  harrowing  "fan- 
tastique"  and  unwholesome  dream  of  opium ! 

The  heartless  travesty  of  the  love  melody 
in  this  last  scene  leads  us  to  call  it 
up  to  mind  again  in  its  unsophisticated  shape, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  how  good  a  melody  really 
is  it,  after  all?  Is  it  free  from  sophistication  at 
its  best?  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Robert 
Schumann  was  about  right  when  he  said  that 
"it  has  something  flat  about  it."  We  find  the 
impression  of  its  beauty  does  not  stay  with  us 
after  those  earlier  hearings.  "Somewhat  impas- 
sioned" it  is,  and  somewhat  "timid,"  but  we 
cannot  grant  it  "noble,"  as  Berlioz  would  make 
it  in  his  programme.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mor- 
bid, sickly,  cloying,  and  we  soon  weary  of  its 
repetition.  If  it  were  more  noble  it  would  not 
be  corruptible,  and  would  not  suffer  the  witch 
change  of  that  worse  than  "Walpurgis  Night." 
For  was  there  ever  such  a  fiendish  orgy,  repre- 
sented by  all  the  noisiest  enginery  of  the 
orchestral  art?  How  uncanny  those  occasional 
muted  or  stuffed  horn  tones  sounded !  What  an 
overpowering,  stunning,  coarse  and  vulgar 
blare  of  big  brass  basses  in  the  caricature  of  the 
hymn  "Dies  Ira?" !  Smaller  outrages  upon  human 
nerves  have  been  prohibited  by  law.  And  is 
that  music?  Has  it  any  rightful  fellowship  with 
true  symphonic  art?  Should  it  be  admitted 
into  good  musical  society?  Let  us  trust  that 
curiosity  is  now  satisfied  about  it,  and  let  us 
seek  musical  enjoyment,  artistic  aliment  and 
culture  at  purer  sources.  But  some  there  be 
who  love  to  sup  full  of  horrors  better  than  they 
love  music !  And  such  make  Up  a  certain  quan- 
tum in  large  concert  audiences.  Some,  too— a 
larger  and  a  younger  number— who  are  critical 
on  programmes ;  biases  with  the  best,  fancying 
that  they  have  sucked  all  the  marrow  out  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann :  they  continually  do  cry— Giveus 
music  that  is  new.  And  plentifully  have  new 
things  sprung  up  to  challenge  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  but  is  there  yet  enough  of  it  all  collective- 
ly to  make  good  the  imaginable  loss  of  one 
great  old  symphony? 

After  the  long  hour  of  opium  even  a  well  worn 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  seemed  sparkling  and  re- 
viving, partly  through  the  quaint,  piquant 
nationality  of  its  melodies— some  grand,  heroic, 
solemn,  some  elastic  and  vivacious,  provoca- 
tive to  dancing.  It  was  like  a  smart  showTer 
bath  of  tones  after  the  sickly,  tepid,  steamy 
symphonie  fantastique;  but  we  had  been 
dashed  with  it  so  many  times  before !  Liszt  has 
composed  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  rhapso- 
dies; they  all  sound  very  much  alike;  when 
you  have  heard  one  you  have  virtually  heard 
them  all.  The  performance  this  time  was  irre- 
sistibly brilliant  and  emphatic.  And  the  orches- 
tra acquitted  itself  admirably  throughout  the 
concert,  but  for  the  horrible  rimbombo  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  witches'  Sabbath. 


The  programme  of  Saturday,  Dec.  G,  offers 
Beethoven's  "Coriolan"  overture ;  a  violin  con- 
certo of  Goldmark  to  be  played  for  tbe  first  time 
here  by  Franz  Kueisel ;  and  Schumann's  second 
symphony,  in  C.  j.  g.  D 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    6,    1890. 


MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


Adamowski  Quartet,,  Second  Concert. 
Steinert  Hall  was  comfortably  filled  last  Mon- 
day evening  with  pleased  and  appreciative  lis- 
teners to  the  following  interesting  programme: 
Beethoven— Quartet  1 
Arthu     - 

VoUtmann— Quartet  in  G  minor,  op.  It. 

Chamber  music  has  been'  rife  this  week.  Four 
different  organizations  have  taken  their  turn, 
two  of  them  on  one  evening— Adamowski,  Baer- 
mann,  New  England  Conservatory  and  Eich- 
berg's  quartet  of  young  ladies.  How  long  can  one 
small  city  go  on  absorbing  at  this  rate,  or  how 
long  support  so  many  quartets?  Truly  it  speaks 
well  for  our  love  and  taste  for  music  if  we  can 
furnish  audience  for  so  much  of  the  choicest 
and  most  exacting  form  of  music.  For 
into  the  string  quartet  all  the  great  com- 
posers have  sought  to  concentrate  the 
purest  essence  of  their  musical  ideas. 
In  the  quartet  every  fault,  every  weak- 
ness is  sure  to  betray  itself.  No  tone  ■  coloring, 
no  overlaying  of  multifarious  instruments  is 
there  to  disguise  it.  It  is  the  pure,  the  real 
thing,  or  nothing.  In  such  composition  the  in- 
ventive genius  works  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  strictest 
bounds  of  art  and  truth.  Hence  Beethoven  in 
his  quartets  seems  to  be  reaching  forward  to  his 
later  periods. 

The  early  Beethoven  quartet  which  formed 
the  introduction  of  the  Adamowski  concert- is 
clear,  blithe,  fresh  and  youthful ;  plays  with  its 
themes  with  graceful  humor ;  in  the  first  move- 
ment with  what  has  been  well  called  an,"ex-, 
change  of  compliments."  All  is  distinct  and 
unmistakable,  even  pointed.  You  do  not  have 
to  ask  yourself  whether  you  understood  it,  or 
whether  you  liked  it.  The  Adagio  cantabile 
in  C  is  in  a  weightier  strain,  though  full  of  em- 
bellishment ;  and  it  soon  breaks  into  a  piquant 
Allegro  to  return  with  yet  finer  fioriture.  -The. 
Scherzo  and  Trio,  and  the  rapid  finale  are  spir- 
ited, in  fresh  contrast  with  the  rest,  and  full  of 
character  that  makes  its  mark. ' .,.,  ,    , 

Mr.. Foote's  Romance  was  very  enjoyable,  the 
prinoipal  melody  being  finely  played  by  Adam- 
owski, while  the  composer  sustained  the  piano- 
forte part  very  ably.  There, is  a  delicate  senti 
ment  pervading  the  work,  growing  to  an  im- 
passioned climax  in  the  latter  portion. 

Of  the  quartet  by  Yolkmann  we  did  not  bring 
away  the  most  distinct  impression,  and  not  a 
haunting  one.  Yet  for  the  time,  being  it  was 
interesting  and  had  passages  of  beauty  and  of 
strength.  The  finale  was  mostly  in  a  slpw-  and,'. 
musing  tempo,  breaking  into  spasms  of  vivace 
several  times.  The  members  of  the  quartet 
covered  themselves  with  credit  by  their  clear 
and  finished  rendering  of  both  works.  J.  S.  D. 
Mr.  Baermann's  Chamber  Concert. 

Our  admirable  pianist  had  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Mold  and 
Heindl,  flutes;  Sautet,  oboe;  Strasser,  clarinet; 
Hackebarth,  horn,  and  Giinzel,  bassoon.  This 
enabled  him  to  begin  and  end  the  programme 
with  wind  instruments  and  pianoforte  combined. 
Spohr— Quintet  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  horn  and  bas- 

Beethoven— Sonata  a   Fantasia  for  piano,  iu 

E-tlat,  op.  27,  No.  1. 
Thiillle—  Sextet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon 
and  piano,  in  B-flat,  op.  6. 
Spohr  wrote  much  fine  music.  His  sympho- 
ny, "The  Consecration  of  Tones,"  has  genius; 
much  of  its  melody  is  exquisite ;  throughout 
its  contrasted  movements  it  is  full  of  poetry. 
His  early  opera,  "Faust"(not  Goethe's  "Faust"), 
has  a/ plenty  of  beautiful,  fresh,  fascinating 
music  in  it.  Of  the  merit  of  his  numerous  con- 
certos aud  other  solos  for  the  violin  there  is  no 
question.  After  long  silence  it  is  pleasant, 
stimulating,  to  hear  a  genial  work  by  such 
a  master.  But  his  idiosyncrasy  soon 
grows  tiresome.  He  hugs  and  coddles  his 
propensity  to  continual  and  over-subtle  modu- 
lation, he  is  so  fond  of  chromatic  and  even 
enharmonic  transitions,  his  ripeness  gets  so 
over-ripe,  that  a  sense  of  satiety  overtakes  you 
before  the  middle  of  along  piece ;  his  harmonies 
sound  morbid,  too  refined,  far-fetched,  and'  the 
effect  is.  wearisome  and  soporific.  That  has 
been  the  general  experience  with  listeners,  who 


OWJl.tholjigtl  quality  of    his    inw-nfiv 
very  prolific  one.    Spohr  was   ii.it    only 'a  jrreaH 
masterofthe  violwr.and  .a.  oumuaw  foritot.J 
music  whicl^JoaV'hifn  totes' to'  ,,iay  toffly.wrW1 
knew  b.pw  to  combine  other    in.SJruments  in.  the,  ' 
most  tasteful  arid    effective    manner.      That .  i 
quintet  for  piano  with   woodwind   and   horn, 
never  played  here  (we  think)   before,  was  a  re-  \ 
freshing  and  enlivening  thing  to  hear.  It  foams 
and  bubbles  with  spring-like  life  and  joy.    It  is 
so  blithe  and  happy!    The   piano,  under   Mr. 
Baermann's  hands,  kept  up  the  rapid,  sparkling 
play  of  runs   and  flowery  figures  with  unflag- 
ging spirit;  and  flute,  reeds   and  horn  joined 
in  the  frolic  with  the  heartiest  glee,  and  with 
consummate  (trace  and  finesse  of  phrasing  and 
purity  and  warmth  of  tone.    Such  things,  if  not 
too  often  heard,  are  certainly  delightful.    Sel- 
dom can  we  find  five  such  artists  to  bring  out 
all  the  beauty  of  such  a  composition.  Mr.  Mole's 
flute  and  Mr.  Strasser's  clarinet  never  fell  short 
of  expectation. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Baermann 
interpret  a  sonata  of  Beethoven.  This  one,  to 
which  the  master  gave  the  title  of  Sonata  quasi 
una  Fantasia,  the  companion  piece  of  the  so- 
called  "Moonlight  Sonata„"we  never  heard  more 
beautifully  rendered.  The  opening  Andante 
sentences,  which  by  their  seeming  simplicity 
and  easiness  of  execution  tempt  many  amateurs 
beyond  their  depth,  were  so  delicately  shaded— 
colored,  we  might  say— by  the  discriminating 
modifications  of  touch  with  which  he  gave  a 
new  life,  new  charm,  to  each  repetition  of  the 
Bhort  melody,  that  the  passage  could  not 
become  hackneyed;  the  Allegro  in  C,  6—8, 
breaking  out  so  suddenly,  was  made  extremely 
rapid,  perhaps  slightly  at  the  expense  of  per- 
fect clearness  of  outline  and  rhythmic  accent. 
But  the  return  of  the  Andante  after  the  pas- 
sionate little  episode*  sounded  doubly  lovely. 
The  sword-clash  of  the  .  AJleuro  molto.  I'luace, 
which  serves  for  a  Scherzo,  was  not-  at  all  too  [, 
fast;  with  strong,  determined  accent  it  cut  Its " 
way  through  to  "the  little  panting  song  in  A-flat. 
returning  with  new  force  and  syncopated 
answer  of  blow  to  blow.  The  short  Adaijio  con 
espressione,  again,  in  A-flat,  was,  beautifully 
,  phrased  and  balanced,  and  the  florid  cadence 
led  most  gracefully  into  the  vigorous  finale 
(Allegro  vivace)  which  spends  itself  in  a  brief 
Coda  (.Presto).  If  there  was  any  apparent  fault 
in  this  masterly  performance,  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  acoustic  imperfections  of  the  hall, . 
and  partly  also  to  the  falling  temperature,  for' 
cold  ever  was  an  arch  enemy  to-  music.  Silv- 
ering at  zero,  who  could  listen  fairly,  feelingly,' 
to  Cecilia  herself  ?  ■    '.. 

To  the  benumbing  influence  just  named  it  ■ 
probsfbly  was  owing  that  we  failed  to  find  all 
that  we  had  hoped  in  a  second  hearing  of  the 
sextet  by  Thuille,  although  it  had  some  advan- 
tages in  the  means  of  performance,  namely  a 
better  oboist  and  Mr.  Baermann  for  pianist, 
who  of  course  entered  con  amore  into  the  ex- 
position of  the  merits  of  a  remarkable  composi- 
tion by  a  pupil  in  whose  rare  talent  he  believes. 
It  is  indeed,  a  striking  work,  of  great  life  and 
beauty.  The  instruments  are  combined  and 
handled  with  artistic  ease  and  judgment.  It  is . 
euphonious  throughout.  The  first  movement 
(Allegro  moderate)  has  a  riayU  freshness  and  a, 
spontaneous  melodiousness  quite  pastoral, 
although  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  little 
over-worked  and  complicated  before  it  finds  an 
end.  The  Larghelto,  of  course  an  emotional 
and  serious  movement,  did  not  impress  us  as 
extraordinary,  although  weir  written  and  not 
trivial  or'  maudlin.  The  gavotte  (Andante, 
quasi  Allegretto)  was  quaint,  original  and 
piquant;  and  its  second  part,  or  trio,  so  to 
speak,  a  musette  with  drone  bass,  was  captivat- 
ing. The  finale  (Vivace)  was  sparkling  and 
bright.  The  whole  work  was  artistically  ren- 
dered, and  seemed  to  delight  the  audience  in 
spite  of  the  downward  drift  of  the  mercury. 

J.  S.  D. 


foil  and 


end.  Dow  Btrangely  all  the  prosTOmme. 
in:.:. -I  ,  .CM  persist  in  giving  a  wrong  English 
title  to  this  overture:  "Calm  Sea  and  Prosper- 
ous Voyage"!  As  if  the  sea  were  always  smooth 
and  the  voyage  prosperous  from  the  outs  t. 
Goethe  wrote  two  little  poems,  the  first  de- 
scribing the  listless,  tiresome,  depressim;  feel- 
ing of  lying  at  sea  in  a  dead  calm,  without 
motion,  without  headway;  the  second,  the  ris- 
ing of  a  fair  wind  and  a  brisk  completion 
of  the  voyage  and  coming  into  port.  Beethoven 
set  them  both  to  music  for  chorus  with  orches- 
tra.' Mendelssohn  in  his  turn  made  them  the 
subject-matter  of  this  overture.  How  wonder- 
fully the  dull,  drooping,  slumbrous  harmony  of 
the  first  part  depicts  the  sensations  of  a  dead 
calm,  not  what  is  commonly  meant  by  a  "calm 
sea,"  or  a  sea  not  stormy!  Then  the  breeze 
stirs,  we  hear  the  boatswain's  whistle  (flute),  the 
ship  takes  a  great  lurch,  there  is  a  wild  discord 
as  she  swings  into  sailing  order  and  addresses 
herself  to  motion ;  smoothly,  buoyantly,  on  we 
go  at  last ;  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  tackle ; 
sweet  and  happy  songs  are  heard;  then,  when 
the  motion  is  most  steady  and  serene,  great 
sighs  go  up  from  deepest  depths  to  highest  pic- 
colo (kept  hack  till  now)-who  has  not  heard 
and  felt  the  like  in  crossing  the  ocean  ?  Finally 
the  bustle  and  tumult  increases;  guns  and 
drums,  and  then  most  jubilant  apd  thrilling 
trumpets  proclaim  the  glorious  arrival 
needed  the  preceding  dead  calm 
background  to  all  this  blaze  of  life. 

The  movements  from  the  Russian  Symphony 
are  brilliant  and  ingenious,  but  they  fall  under 
the  category  of  music  which  betrays  a  modern 
tendency  among  clever  musicians,  at  home 
among  the  instruments,  and  with  a  knack 
of  handling  and  combining  and  contrasting 
them  in  all  curious  sorts  of  ways,  to  make  won- 
derful, playthings  of  them.  The  Andantino  has 
consistency,  but  the  Scherzo,  with  its  continual 
pizzicato  is  finical,  and  soon  exhausts  its  mo- 
tive. One  would  have  to  write  for  days  to  begin 
to  tell  the  grandeur,  the  splendor,  the  wealth  of 
harmony,  the  beauty,  the  unfailing  fresh  sur- 
prise and  the  uplifting  inspiration  of  that  B-flat 
symphony  Of  Schumann.  Never  have  we  heard 
it.  all  brought  out  so  perfectly,  so  truly  glorious- 
ly in  performance.  Conductor  and  musicians 
put  their  souls  into  it. 

A  feature  of  exceptional  interest  in  this  con- 
cert, otherwise  so  rich,  was  the  first  appearance 
hereabouts  of  Mrs.  Nikisch  as  a  singer.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  to  have  that  debut  made  in 
Sanders  Theatre.  Her  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  most  hearty,  and  encouraging  applause. 
In  person  youthful,  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive, she  won  all  sympathies  beforehand. 
There  were  slight  signs  of  nervous  tremor 
as  "  she  commenced  the  first  song,  or 
ballad,  by  Raff,  which  in  itself  seemed 
hardly  up  to  the  occasion,  lacking  conciseness, 
vague  and  sentimentally  diffuse.  But  in  it  she 
gave  convincing  proof  of  being  a  cultivated,  a 
true  singer,  with  a  sweet,  fresh  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  most  clear  and  beautiful  in  the  higher 
tones,  of  good  compass,  but  lacking  the  solid 
contralto  quality  in  the  lowest  tones  into  which 
the  ballad  led  her.  She  sang  with  feeling,  with 
enthusiasm,  yet  within  chaste  artistic  bounds; 
it  was  all  expressive,  and  the  charm  was  height- 
ened by  consistent  grace  and  dignity  of  manner. 
There  was  nothing  maudlin  and  no  screaming. 
The  impression  was  sustained  and  deepened  in 
the  smaller  songs,  that  by  Jensen  being  the 
most  significant  and  pleasing.  Best  of  all,  after 
the  warm  applause  and  eager  recalls,  was  the 
encore  piece, '  Schumann's  "Friihlings-nacht." 
She  threw  herself,  voice  and  soul,  into  the 
rapturous  strain,  which  the  fervent  accompani- 
ment of  her  husband  conspired  with  her  to 
make  a  splendid  outburst  of,  song.  The  Cam- 
bridge de'butwasa  cotftpJe'te  success.  Mrs. 
Nikisch  will  next  be  beard  in  the  Kneisel 
chamber  concert.  J.  S.  D. 


It  was  a  most  attractive  programme  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  the.  audience,  in  spite  of  "a 
nipping  and  an, eager  air,"  the  largest  we  have 
yet  seen.at  these  concerts: 
Mendelssohn— Overture:  "Meeresstllle  uiulGIiiclUlche 

Fahrt." 
Raff— Song:    "TvaumfconiR  un.l  spin  Lieb." 

No.  4,  in  F  minor. 
Songs,  with  piano— 
a.  Hcuberper— "Gleb  eincn  ]tanrh  mlr  " 
6.  Jensen-" Am  Utcr  lies  ManzanareV  "     ' 

--.  Goldmark— "lilt-  QikIL\"  , 

frliuiiiai.u-Svmplliinv  In  B  Ha',  No,  1,  Op.  38. 
Sinser-Mrs.  Amalie  NUiscu. 

That  Mendelssohn"  overture,  one  of  the  most 
graphic  apd  most  reasonable,  that  is  to  say, 
least  literal,  pieces  of  musical  (leseripCoTi,  is 
always  inspiriting,  at.  least  when  played  so 
superbly  as  it  was  that  evening.  The  only 
thing  that  overstepped  the  modesty  of  art  was 
the  unbridled  furor  of  the  drummer  where  the 
good  ship  comes  into  port ;  but  that  is  at  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
There  was  great  matter  in  the  eighth  concert 
f  Saturday  evening,  if  some  of  it  (the  smaller  por- 
[  tion)  was  indifferent.    A  great  overture  by  Beet- 
hoven, not  the  less  great  for  being  short,  and  a 
great  symphony  of  Schumann  outweigh  a  deal 
|  of  commoner  metal,   Here  is  the  programme : 

(First  time).  ' 


Si  i.uiuaiiii 


i.C.  No.  2.  op. 


Beethoven's  overture,  composed    fo! 
tragedy  (a  German  Shakspeare!)  may  a 

bis  .on .rise,  intense,  fiery  embodi- 
ment in  music  of  the  character,  the  personality 
of  the  passionato.  proud,  conquering,  fated 
lion, an  hero  in  himself,  not  as  presented 
by  any  dramatist.  What  a  concentrated  iire 
he  opening 
chords  smite  like  thunderbolts.  It  is  Jupiter 
Tonans,  full  of  wrath.  The  little  short-breathed 
broken  phrases  of  the  fir.' 
troubled  atmosphere;  the  more  d< 
sweeter,  pleading  melody  that  follow  . 
if  you  will,  the  mother  and  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  his  feet  in  the  battlefield,  imploring 
mercy  for  Rome.  The  quick,  fiery  utterance) 
Hash  out  ogiiin  and  again  with  stern  brief  em- 
phasis. At  last  tho  tempest  of  the  proud  soul 
isspent.hobowsto  theinevitable.and  those  open- 
ing thunderclaps  die  off  in  the  distance  amid 
haunting  phrases  of  the  softer  melodies.  How 
soon  it  has  all  passed!  How  much  there  is  in 
that  little!  All  that  could  bo  put  into  a  five- 
act  tragedy  even  of  our  own  Shakspeare!  And 
the  greatest  wonder  is,  it  is  all  beautiful; 
a  consummate,  fascinating  whole  of  most 
ideal  art,  teres  et  rotundas,  as  perfect  as 
a  globe  of  crystal.  It  takes  a  genius  like 
Beethoven  to  tell  a  story  so ;  have  any  of  the 
new  school  moderns  done  it?  The  rendering 
of  the  "Coriolan"  seemed  to  us  faultless,  well 
considered  at  all  points,  a  triumph  of  true 
effect. 

The  violin  concerto  of  Goldmark  sins  very 
little  in  the  way  of  modern  extravagances; 
there  is  nothing  coarse  or  boisterous  about  it; 
and  only  occasionally,  seldom  in  fact,  does  it 
sound  far-fetched.  There  is  a  sweet  and  gentle 
mood  predominating  throughout  its  three  long 
movements.  But  it  is  long,  without  obvious  ne- 
cessity or  reason.  Tiresomely  long,  prolix,  is  the 
first  movement  (Allegro  moderato.)  wbile  it  is 
full  of  graceful,  flowery  phrasing,  long  drawn 
out  without  flaw,  as  if  pleased  with  itself, 
making  a  sort  of  "endless  melody"  (not  just  in 
the  Wagner  sense)  which  must  be  grateful  to 
the  finished,  self-poised,  even  and  unfailing 
virtuoso  vijlimst.  The  orchestration,  too,  is 
good.  But  often  we  caught  ourself  questioning 
the  raison  d'etre ;  especially  where  suddenly  a 
brusque  fugue  sets  in  emphatically.  The  theme 
is  immediately  answered  in  four  parts;  bu 
where  you  expect  a  working-up,  you  are  mysti 
tied  by  something  turbulent  and  un-fugue-like ; 
and  all  this  is  a  prelude  to— what?  To  a  short 
cadenza.  Now,  a  fugue,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  a  long  movement,  usually  either  usher; 
something  of  importance  or  it  forms  the  concise 
and  stately  peroration  to  thing3  already  pre- 
sented in  a  simpler  way ;  or  it  is  a  whole  n 
men  t  by  itself,  like  the  fugue  on  four  subjects 
which  constitutes  the  finale  of  Mozart's  great 
est  symphony,  which  they  call  the  "Jupiter.' 
But  to  employ  all  the  classical  and  ceremonious 
dignity  of  a  fugue  to  introduce  a  mere  cadenza, 
followed  by  indefinite  length  of  sentimental 
but  serene  eantabile!— so  much  of  it  that  one" 
gan  to  wonder  whether  we  were  not  already  in 
ihea.iT(Andante)  promised  for  the  second  move- 
ment. No,  that  came  distinct  and  positive 
enough,  with  a  pleasing  melody  of  its  own  and 
quite  expressive,  till  in  its  turn  it  grew  prolre. 
The  third  movement  is  built  on  two  melodies 
(Moderato  and  Allegretto),  brings  out  the  solo 
violinist  with  great  brilliancy,  has  a  loug 
cadenza,  greater  fulness  of  orchestration. 
and  ends  with  a  tutti.  Mr.  Kneisel's  achieve- 
ment of  the  sustained,  exacting  task  was  mas. 
terly  throughout;  bis  tone  always  beautiful,  re- 
fined and  pure ;  and  the  music  passed  for  all 
that  it  is  worth  through  the  hands  of  such  an 
interpreter.  He  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and 
it  must  have  cost  him  quite  a  little  martyrdom 
to  respond  to  the  insatiable  recalls. 

The  two  melodies  by  Grieg  had  not  a  little 
beauty,  especially  the  second.  They  sounded 
charmingly  as  played  by  all  the  strings,  leaving 
off  tho  double  basses.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  tone  color  there  is  in  strings  alone. 

The  great  Schumann  Symphony  in  C  was  one 
of  the  signal  triumphs  of  Nikisch  and  his 
orchestra.  Schumann's  first  (B  flat)  Symphony 
was  composed  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  in  1S41. 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  production  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  one  in  D  minor,  which  was 
finished  several  years  afterward  and  now 
counts  as  No.  4,  besides  the  "Overture.  Scherzo 
and  Finale,"  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
symphony.  This  one  in  C  is  properly  the 
third,  written  in  1845-46.  The  proper 
No.  4.  in  E  flat,  called  the  "Cologne" 
or  "Rhenish"  symphony,  was  written 
in  1850.  The  Cmajor  Symphony,  which  was 
first  ventured  before  a  Boston  audience  in  the 
first  season  of  the  Harvard  concerts  in  1866 
was  perhaps  the  most  recondite  and  beyond 
the  general  comprehension  of  all  Schumann's 
symphonies.  It  is  now  listened  to  with  a  sin- 
cere, unflagging  interest.  At  that  time  it  was 
contemptuously  dismissed  by  all  the  London 
critics  (Athenseurnj  Times,  Musical  World.  §te.) 


as  a  long',  elaborate,  obscure' work  of  "the  "mys- 
tical," "involved,"  "transcendental,"  "unintel- 
ligible" Schumann.  It  is  very  different  now 
even  there ;  while  here  all  his  four  symphonies 
have  long  been  sure  of  frequent  welcome.  This 
in  C  strikes  a  deeper  and  a  graver  chord  of 
thought  and  feeling  than  the  others.  The  first 
Allegro,  witli  its  sombre,  brooding,  stately  and 
determined  introduction,  is  found  the  least 
clear  and  satisfactory  portion  of  the  work.  It 
is  commonly  understood,  and  we  have  Schu- 
mann's word  for  it,  that  h«  wrote  it  in 
a  morbid  period,  when  his  brain  was  af- 
fected after  illness,  and  that  it  even  had  its  in- 
spiration in  the  struggle  of  the  will  to  overcome 
the  physical  infirmity.  It  is  wonderfully  worked 
out ;  with  what  a  persistency  of  purpose  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  work  is  kept  in 
the  key  of  C  major,  the  Adagio,  to  be  sure,  be- 
ginning in  C  minor,  but  gravitating  back  mid- 
way to  the  major  again,  and  the  first  Trio  seek- 
ing a  gayer  atmosphere  for  awhile  in  G.  The 
slow  introduction  quickens  after  a  few  bars  into 
a  brighter  melody,  anticipating  the  Allegro  be- 
fore it  formally  arrives.  And  here  those  "sudden 
twitches"  of  the  first  violins  from  very  high  to 
very  low  notes  suggest  neuralgic  spasms.  But 
once  fairly  launched  upon  the  Allegro,  the  me- 
lodic main  theme  there  gets  the  better  of  the 
restless  elements  and  we  realize  the  unity  and 
beauty    -  the  whole. 

The  S.'ierzo  is  the  most  taking  movement. 
Its  half  i  layful,  half  sad  rapid  subject,  based  on 
the  cho.  .1  of  the  diminished  seventh  is  charming. 
ly  reliet  ed  by  the  cheery  spring-like  triplets  of 
the  first  Trio,  and  again  by  the  calm,  even  flow 
of  the  second  Trio  (at  home  once  more  iu  the 
key  of  C)  offset  by  the  running  staccato  prattle 
of  the  viola  and  'cello  parts,  and  led  back  by 
delicate  and  curious  contrapuntal  paths  into 
the  principal  subject  of  the  Scherzo. 

The  Adagio  is  divine  i  tender  and  profound  in 
feeling,  high  and  spiritual  in  thought,  warm 
and  delicate  in  color;  the  syncopated  chords  of 
the  violas  suggesting  a  half-suppressed  flutter 
of  agitation  beneath  the  smoothly  flowing 
hoartfelt  melody,  which  soars  and  soars  into 
the  highest  heaven  of  the  violins,  and  drops 
back  semitone  by  semitone  through  long  full 
bar  trills  as  if  in  swooning  spiritual  ecstacy.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  noble,  loftily 
conceived  Adagios.  How  few  could  ever  write 
a  great  Adagio! 

The  exceedingly  swift  finale  (molto  vivace) 
has  an  irrepressible,  exhaustless  energy. 
If  the  two  middle  movements  are  the 
most  enchanting,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
citing. It  almost  takes  your  breath  away; 
Schumann  had  here  what  Beethoven  might 
have  called  a  "raptus."  And  Beethoven  would 
not  have  disowned  him.  Steadily,  by  force  of 
genius  and  of  true  and  resolute  devotion,  he 
won  admission  into  the  august  circle  of  the  l)ii 
majores  of  the  art  of  music.  Even  Englishmen 
now  own  him. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Schumann's  instrumentation.  Did  it  not  sound 
impressively  and  grandly  on  Saturday  even- 
ing? Did  it  lack  color,  richness,  power  and 
searching  quality?  Did  it  not  bring  great 
thoughts  before  us  in  a  noble,  brilliant  and  be- 
fitting dress?  The  exceution  and  interpreta- 
tion were  of  the  best  that  we  have  had  of  any 
symphony  (so  far  as  we  were  under  favor  of  a 
self-suppressing  drummer). 

There  will  he  no  symphony  concert  next 
week.  On  Saturday,  the  20th,  Miss  Emma 
Thursby  will  sing,  and  the  orchestral  works  will 
be  the  "Academic  Overture"  of  Brahms,  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Schubert  by  Richard  Heu" 
berger,  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  of  Mozart- 
J.  S.  D. 


"'  SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    13,    1890. 

MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


Mr.  Arthur  Mayo's  Concert. 

This  young  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lang,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Belle  Botsford,  violinist,  gave  a 
concert  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  10,  before  a  fairly  large  and  musically 
representative  audience,    with    the   following 
programme : 
Bach— Prelude  in  r,  minor. 
Hand.--!  -Fume  in  E  minor. 
Beethoven-Sonata  in  F  sharp,  op.  .8. 
vieuxtotno  ...innaise,  tor  violin. 

Ferd.  Hillcr-Bolero. 
j,l ,.,-,,]   i=  ,,i),i  It.  n.-r-Otin  i.  e-Etudc. 

(On  themes  from  the  "Hebrides"  Overture.) 
Svendseii-F.omait/.eand  Crt-rntc,  for  violin. 
Mozart— Concerto  in  D  minor,  with  the  orchestral  parts 

on  a  second  piano  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
(Caden2as  by  Reitieckc.) 


Certainly  an  interesting  and  artistic  pro- 
gramme. Beethoven  follows  Bach  and  Handel 
well,  and  a  Mozart  concerto  is  nowadays  a  rare 
luxury  to  crown  so  choice  a  feast.  The  Bach 
prelude  was  the  dainty  little  one  to  the  third 
"English  Suite,"  but  it  required  a  light  and 
dainty  touch,  which  it  did  not  receive.  To  be 
sure,  ""the  modest  little  stream  swells  and 
broadens  to  a  strong  climax  now  and  then ;  but 
when  all  is  given  loud  and  strong  and  hard, 
there  is  no  room  for  climax.  The  fugue  of  Han- 
del (Bach  perhaps  had  been  better)  bore  such 
treatment  with  less  loss ;  yet  we  were  forced  to 
feel  that  while  it  had  been  carefully  studied, 
it  did  not  sound  as  if  truly  felt,  as  if  reproduced 
from  within. 

Then  came  Beethoven;  a  sonata  not  very 
often  heard  in  the  concert  room,  the  one  in 
F  sharp,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Bruns- 
wick, consisting  really  of  only  two  movements ; 
for  the  Adagio  cantabile  forms  hut  four  meas- 
ures of  introduction  to  the  Allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  a  strain  of  sweetest,  clearest  melody 
and  harmony  the  most  refined  from,  deep  inte- 
rior sources,  such  as  only  gush  from  such  a  soul 
as  Beethoven's.  The  other  movement,  Allegro 
vivace,  still  in  the  same  key,  in  2-4  instead  of 
4-4  measure,  seems  a  resumption  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  delicious  dream,  and  yet 
of  wholly  new  ideas  and  images.  Such  a 
Sonata  requires  a  poet-pianist  for  interpreter. 
Here  had  been  loyal  and  devoted  study,  result- 
ing in  a  literal,  perhaps  an  accurate,  rendering, 
but  hard,  too  uniformly  loud  and  strong;  the 
soul  of  it  had  fled ;  it  was  conscientious  to  a 
fault.  Highly  honorable  to  a  young  and  inno- 
cent ambition,  but  beyond  the  depth  of  such  an 
aspirant.  So  fine  a  tone-poem  as  this  sonata  is 
not  a  theme  for  pupil  work.  A  deeper,  longer 
life-experience  must  go  into  it.  Such  a  compo- 
sition is  much  more  than  a  study.— But  we  may 
he  doing  injustice.  It  may  be  that  the  very 
timidity,  the  nervousness  of  a  first  public  effort 
called  for  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  perform- 
er at  the  cost  of  an  excess  of  strength.  If  so,  his 
reward  will  come.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  worked 
hard  and  studied  with  a  conscientious,  earnest 
purpose,  and  a  brave  one. 

For  a  young  musician  of  such  a  fibre  a  Mozart 
Concerto  would  seem  a  rash  selection.  No 
music  more  than  Mozart's  tests  the  finest,  high- 
est qualities  of  the  most  finished  artist.  Hun- 
areds  can  master  Thalberg,  Liszt.Tschaikowsky 
and  all  the  show  magicians,  where  you  can 
count  upon  the  fingers  all  who  are  equal  to  a 
true  interpretation  of  Mozart.  Strange  to  say, 
the  disparity  between  the  task  and  the  perform- 
er seemed  rather  less  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding pieces;  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  his  teacher. 
After  the  latter's  nice  example  of  a  main  theme 
in  the  accompaniment,  Mr.  Mayo  took  up 
the  strain  clearly  and  within  botmds  as  to 
strength ;  so  that  much  of  the  beauty  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  two  Allegros,  and  especially  of 
the  delicious  Bomanza  between  them,  was 
tolerably  well  realized.  What  a  treat  it  would 
he.  in  not  too  large  a  hall,  say  in  the  Sanders 
Theatre,  to  hear  this  concerto  played  say  by 
Baermann  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra! 

Miss  Botsford's  violin  playing  gave  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  a  musical  nature  and  a  real  tal- 
ent in  good  courseof  cultivation.  Tone  and  bow- 
ing are  good,  while  her  unaffected,  easy  ways  are 
winning.  Vieuxtemps's  Ballade  and  Polonaise, 
once  in  danger  of  getting  hackneyed,  were  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  that  genuine  master  of 
the  violin.  The  B,omanze  of  Svendsen  was 
played  with  feeling  and  expression,  while  the 
Corrente  was  an  iustanceof  rapid  and  sustained 
virtuosity  in  an  old  form.  J.  S.  D. 

;Miss  Franklin's  Second  Song  Recital. 
|  It  was  indeed  a  charming  feast  of  song,  given 
at  Steinert  Hall  (completely  filled  with  the 
Stood  sort  of  listeners)  on  Thursday  afternoon  by 
'  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  pupils, 
>  Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  contralto.  Miss  M.  Sharland, 
soprano,  and  Miss  Mary  Foxcroft  Tucker,  pian- 
ist. Mrs.  Emilie  Grant  played  most  of  the  ac- 
companiments. The  programme  was  a  new  and 
rather  choice  selection  of  songs  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German  and  Norwegian,  besides 
two  piano  pieces,  as  follow  J; 
Rheinberger— Introduction  and  Toccata  in  G  minor, 

Op.  12. 
Paolo  Tostl— Laseiati  dir— Automne— Carmen. 

(First  time.) 

E.  Cowen— Dost  thou  lo  not—  Asknoth- 

Ing  more. 

Grieg— Ragnhiln— Raima. 

A.  S"]i]-rM-ll-i'l'.-iit!i"  S;.:i=  (first  time.) 
?;.  Lalo  — T,'J-:sct  a  vr— Souvenir, 

Augusta  H  ilmcs—  La  Chan  o:t  tin  Pace.    (Bv  request.) 
A.  Hervey— Carols  Li-xn'— Thou  art  like  a  flower— The 
Violet-May  Sung. 


So  erijoyable  was  this  second  concert  that  we 
felt  the  loss  of  the  first  one;  but  there  are  too 
many  musical  bouquets  for  one  poor  mortal  to 
try  to  gather  them  all  in.  Moreover,  we  lost 
the  first  two  numbers  of  this  last  concert. 

Miss  Franklin's  voice  still  keeps  its  sweetness, 
its  purity  and  truth;  and  under  the  ripening, 
refining,  saving  influence  of  true  artistic  use, 
it  seems  as  if  she  sang  better  every  time.  We 
have  heard  her  do  justice  to  songs  of  finer 
genius  than  any  of  the  groups  sung  by  her  this 
time.  But  these  were  interesting,  lacking 
neither  character  nor  beauty  nor  the  freshness 
of  spontaneous  melody;  perhaps  the  least 
fresh  or  spontaneous  were  those  of  Brahms. 

The  two  by  Grieg  are  puzzling  by  their  simi- 
larity of  title,  though  not  so,  probably,  to  one  at 
home  in  the  Norwegian  language.  Certainly 
the  first  lines  of  the  first  one;  "Ragnhild  was  a 
maiden,  whom  on  deck  we  saw,"  etc.,  are  poet- 
ically enticing;  and  the  melody  is  at  once  wild 
and  meditative,  with  a  flickering  Norse  tonali- 
ty. Both  of  these  Grieg  song  and  the  beau- 
tiful "Shepherd's  Cradle  Songs,"  by  Somervell, 
a  young  Englishman  who  studied  in  Germany, 
•were  sung  with  most  artistic  phrasing  and  ex- 
pression. The  four  little  songs  by  Hervey,  also 
a  young  Englishman  whose  musical  tendency 
has  been  trained  under  German  influence,  are 
true  English  songs  of  a  right  old  English  flavor, 
and  reaped  genuine  applause  for  singer  and 
composer. 

The  two  pupils  made  an  extremely  favorable 
impression.  Especially  Mrs.  Prior  in  the  fine 
French  songs  by  Lalo,  and  the  Page's  song  by 
Augusta  Holmes.  Mrs.  Prior  has  a  contralto 
voice  of  remarkably  rich  and  sympathetic  qual- 
ity; she  sings  with  feeling  and  expression,  with 
refinement,  keeping  within  chaste  bounds  of 
ftrt,  while  her  intonation  is  pure.  Such  a  singer 
will  be  always  welcome.  Miss  Sbariand, 
younger,  and  more  impetuous,  gave  out  her 
large,  fresh,  brilliant  soprano  tones,  with  the 
bloom  and  dew  of  youth  upon  them,  with  exu- 
berant enthusiasm  and  with  winning  effect  in 
the  rather  ordinary  but  lifesome  English  songs 
by  Cowen.  It  was  a  hearty  outpouring  of  song 
from  the  place  where  true  song  comes  from.  If 
her  art  be  a  little  crude  as  yet,  she  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  most  attractive  singer;  for  her  voice  is 
rich  and  rare,  and  her  musical  impulse  seems 
irresistible,  fired  with  a  dramatic  temper.  The 
Chopin  Scherzo  was  played  by  Miss  Tucker,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Baermann.  in  a  very  clear  and 
creditable  manner,  and  all  the  songs  had  the 
advantage  of  a  refined  and  tasteful  accompani- 
ment. J.  S.  D. 


Itastin  gnmgcri»t 


MONDAY.    DECEMBER    15,    1890. 


-THEATRES  -AN&-  -eeNGERTS. 

Boston  Singers'  Society. 
The  fi>st  concert  of  the  second  season  of  this 
Nourishing  young  organization,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  was  given  on  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Music  Hall,  filled  with  a 
d'alighted  audience.  There  were  choral  works, 
fjjreat  and  small,  old  and  new,  serious  and  light, 
accompanied  and  a  capella  (purely  vocal),  for 
rruale  voices,  for  female  voices  and  for  both  com- 
I'oined,  as  this  programme  shows : 

Sixth  Motet,  for   double  chorus  of  mixed 
Capella.  ,        , 


-In    Summer   Fields— The 


Schumann— Kitorne 
Brahms— The    Death   (it     Trenar   t 
"With  horns  and  pianoforte 


Bach— CUac 

Mendrlssoh 

^  and  solo  v 

Fianz  P.ie 
Chopin... 


,  for  violin  solo. 

Mr.  c.  M.  Loeffler. 
■cond  Psalm.    Double 


Sea-bury  C.  Ford : 


.  139.    Night  Song  in  the  Woods.    Men  s 
voices,  with  Quartet  of  Horns. 
TiV.  Taubert  -The  Birds.     Women's  voices,  Willi    maim. 
:Dvorak-The  Woodland  Angelas.    Mixed  voices. 
Swedish  Folksong.     Men's  voic.'S. 
Beinhold  Becker-The  Winds.    Women's  voices,  with 

iG.  L.  Osgood— Christmas    Carol  (Longfellow).    Mixed 

and  men's  voices. 

A  large  choir  of  select,  fresh,  true,  sweet  and 
musical,  well-trained  voices,  good  in  all  four 
parts.singinggoodmusic  con  amove,  is  a  pleasant 
and  inspiring  t'ning  to  hear.  And  this  we  have 
in  Mr.  Osgood's  singers.  We  cannot  assert  uni- 
form excellence  in  all  they  do,  but  the  average 
5s  certainly  Tiigh,  sometimes  well  up  to  the 
ideal  standard.  The  voices  are  indeed  choice, 
-with  none  to  mar  the  euphony.  The  sopranos 
are  clear  and  true,  of  a  sweet  quality  of  tone, 
•with  no  creaming  in  the  higher  register.  The 
altos  are  sonorous,  rich  and  full  of  color.  The 
tenors    are   telling,   of   a  musical  and  carrying 


qualify,  and  thcbasses  round  and  solid  nml  s„. 
pert.  The  parts  are  remarkably  well  balanced, 
I  ani'i  all  give  evidence  of  careful  aud  judicious 
I  training  and  rehearsal. 

The  most  exacting  task  of  the  evening  must 
jhave  been  that  M6tet  of  Bach,  which  is  intri- 
cate and  contrapuntal  in  the  interweaving  of 
ithe  eight  voice  parts.  The  singing  seemod  all 
i-clear  and  true,  alheit  with  a  little  hardnoss  of 
■effect,  which  might  he  mollified  after  longer 
familiarity  with  so  difficult  a  work,  ami  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  all  sung  without  a 
single  note  of  accompaniment;  the  parts  accom- 
panied each  other  ;that  kind  of  vocal  composition 
isself-accompanying.  Aftej-  the  opening-lndcmJe 
con  moto  and  the  following  sontenco  in  a 
; quicker  movement:  "Therefore  the  Spirit  for 
US  iutercedeth,"  the  Fugue  alia  brave  was 
.grandly  and  majestically  led  off  by  the  basses 
and  beautifully  answered  in  the  saprano  and 
other  parts,  and  th-a '  complex  working  up  on 
the  last  line  of  the  words  was  safely  carried 
through.  Then  csune,  to  conclude  the  whole,  a 
choral,  in  the  wonderful  four-part  Bach 
harmony,  "Ijook  down,  Holy  Dove," 
which  was  evenly  and  justly  sung,  and 
•with  appropriate  shading.  The  Motet  made 
a  fair  impression  on  the  audience ;  but  it  should 
tie  heard  inore  than  once  to  be  appreciated,  and 
sung  together  many  times  to  get  the  real  atmos- 
phere aud  unction  of  the  music.  One  thing 
disturbedour  feeling  a  little  in  the  first  line  of 
the  Motet,  "The  Spirit  also  helpeth  us,"  which 
might  possibly  be  avoided  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  word6.  A  roulade  of  some  length  does  not 
80'and  just  right  on  the  word  "Spirit." 

Schumann's  setting  of  the  "Ritoruels,"  by 
tfchat  mystically  artful  German  poet  Riickert 
l  i(who  is  often  more  obscure  than  Browning,  of- 
;  feringyou  riddles)  is  well  cast  in  canon  form. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty,  as  well  as  depth, 
with  interesting  contrast,  in  the  five  little 
pieces.  But,  ending  with  the  slightest,  the  cy- 
clus  did  not  sound  complete.  The  sixth,  the 
largest,  and  musically  most  important  of  the 
set,  was  left  off,  probably  on  account  of  the  ut- 
ter unintelligibleness  of  the  two  stanzas  which 
have  a  tempting  semblance  of  a  meaning  and 
mo  more.  Tenors  aud  basses  sang  it  all  musi- 
cally :  especially  the  three  solo  tenors  [Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Want  and  Mr.  Crocker)  in  the  third  of 
these  little  rhymed  proverbs— "Blossoms  or 
sno.w!  Pleasure  or  woe!"  some  of  which  are 
after  the  terza  rima  pattern. 

The  Ossian  piece  by  Brahms,  in  which  the 
■women's  voices  were  accompanied  by  two 
horns  and  piano  (Mr.  Clayton  Johns)  had  a  poet- 
ic and  dramatic  sound— wild,  shadowy,  strange 
and  with  a  very  melancholy,  grim  suggestion 
at  the  words:  "His  tawny  dogs  are  howling  at 
home,  his  ghost  they  behold  before  them 
jiace,"  eto. 

As  an  interlude  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gramme came  the  violin  Chaconne  of  Bach,  the 
greatest  of  all  violin  solo  compositions,  in 
which  all  the  modern  arts  and  effects  of  violin 
■virtuosity  seem  to  be  anticipated,  while  there 
5s  so  much  more  than  virtuosity,  so  much 
poetry  and  meaning  in  it.  Mr.  Loeffler  chose  to 
give  us  Bach  pure  and  simple,  without  the 
piano  accompaniment  of  either  Mendelssohn  or 
Schumann.  He  played  it  with  rare  finish  aud 
.expression.  We  have  heard  it  played  by  many 
artists,  and  by  no  one  but  Joachim  on  the 
■whole  more  satisfactorily  than  it  was  this  time. 
And  so  the  general  audience  felt,  for  the  ap- 
plause was  outleaping  and  persistent. 

Again  a  double  chorus  without  accompani- 
ment, the  second  Psalm  as  set  by  Mendelssohn: 
"Why  do  the  heathen  rage?"  our  English  Bible 
■words  having  been  modified  to  fit  the  music 
made  for  the  German  text.  It  has  three  move- 
ments :  Moderate-,  Con  moto  and  Andante.  The 
first  two  are  bold  and  strong,  particularly  the 
second:  "With  sceptre  of  iron  thine  anger 
ishall  smite  them."  The  Andante  isin  the  finest, 
sweetest  vein  of  Mendelssohn,  what  so  many 
lave  sought  to  imitate,  but   none   can :  "Now, 

therefore,  be  ye  wise Worship  the  Lord  with 

iear... .Blest  are  all  they  who  in  Him  take  ref- 
iUge."  The  stronger  passages  came  out  with 
manly  emphasis,  and  the  Andante  was  sung 
with  delicate  shading  and  expression. 

Mrs.  Ford  made  a  fine  impression  with  her 
■three  songs,  well  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johns. 
Her  voice,  a  clear  soprano,  is  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic, of  good  power  and  volume,  and  her  deliv- 
ery expressive  and  effective.  Her  style  of  sing- 
ing reminds  one  somewhat  of  Mrs.  Wyman, 
while  artistically  less  mature.  "Die  blauen 
Friihlingsaiigen"  (blue  eyes  of  Spring)  was 
.charmingly  sung.  The  Chopin  Mazurka,  to 
•which  words,  or  syllables,  had  been  aet  by 
Mme.  Viardot-Garcia,  was  given  in  a  bright, 
piquant  and  taking  manner,  somewhat  ad  libi- 
tum, as  was  the  song  she  gave  in  English  for  an 
encore.  The  audience  were  charmed  with  the 
mew  singer,  and  will  be  glad  to  welcome  her 
again. 


Horn  tones  go  well  with  male  voices,  and 
Schubert's  "Night  Song  in  the  Woods,"  «  in.  its 
echoing  quartet  of  Bheaa  mellow  and  noetic 
instruments,  conjured  up  the  atmosphere,  the 
twilight  and  the  fragaucn  of  the  woods  at 
night.  With  something  of  sameness  in  its 
length  it  is  rich  in  harmony  aud  picturesque, 
.-awaking  a  mysterious  feeling.  It  was  sung  in 
the  right  spirit,  with  the  right  light  and  shade. 
within  a  low  tone  of  color.  The  horniste, 
Messrs.  Lippoldt,  Schormann,  Schnoi.i.  -.-  :.,..! 
Schumann,  played  as  if  their  harmonies  had 
haunted  tho  greenwood  before  now. 

"The  Birds."  by  Taubert,  and  "The  Winds," 
by  Becker,  aro  free  and  frolic  strains,  flowery 
and  bright,  which  were  sung  with  grace  and 
spirit,  bringing  out  the  buoyancy  and 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  soprano  and 
contralto  voices  and  displaying  their  fa- 
cile execution  to  excellent  advantage, 
set  off  by  the  clean  and  sparkling  figures  of  the 
pianoforte  accompaniment.  In  quite  another  | 
vein  was  "The  Woodland  Angelus,"  which  ■ 
came  between  them,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
subdued,  serene  and  soulful  singing-.  The  tones 
seemed  blended  iu  a  harmonious,  religious  at- 
mosphere, silence  instinct  with  soul,  as  are  the 
colors  in  Millet's  wonderful  painting  which 
bears  the  same  name ;  it  is  the  hush  nujre  elo- 
quent than  speech.  The  "Swedish  Folksong," 
for  male  voices,  was  another  exquisite  breath 
of  simple,  heartfelt  melody  and  bar 
mony,  which  had  to  be  repeated.  Per- 
haps the  happiest  success  of  all,  the 
feature  most  unique  in  all  that  programme  was  J 
Mr.  Osgood's  Christmas  Carol,  which,  beauti- 
ful and  joy-inspiring  in  itself,  was  sung  most 
heartily,  and  which -also  could  not  escape  an 
encore.  Perhaps  tire  programme  was  a  little 
questionable  on  the  score  of  too  great  abun- 
dance; it  is  the  common  error  of  all  the  singing- 
clubs,  where  the  stringing  together  of  so  many 
part-songs,  however  finely  sung,  with  the 
temptation  to  repeat  things,  is  apt  to  become 
tiresome.  The  concert  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  J.  S.  D. 


JBostQtt  Cntturcriirt 


SATURDDAY.  DECEMBER  20,  1890. 


MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


N.  B.  Conservatory  Chamber  Music  Club. 
This  club,  distinguished  by  the  union  of 
wood-wind,  horn  and  harp  with  the  quintet  of 
strings,  gave  the  third  and  last  of  its  unique 
concerts  at  Union  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
Dee.  15.  The  club  now  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing-named artists,  mostly  teachers  in  the  Con- 
servatory.: First  violin,  Emil-Mahr;  second 
do.,  Charles  McLaughlin:  viola,:  Daniel Kunz; 
'cello,  Leo  Schulz;  contra ,  bass,  A.  Goldstein ; 
flute.Charles  Mole;  oboe.DscarRevne ;  clarinet, 
E.  Strasser; '  bassoon,  H.  .Guenzel;  horn,  A. 
Haekebarth  ;  harp,  H.  Schueeker.  Programme : 
■-■net,  in  f,  op.  SI,  for  flute,  olmr,  clarinet, 
.    ■■ 

-.■■■'.  :.  .1  Is  i '  .in 

[■'Or   i'.vn  11 

.  ,  i,  op.  1...    For  piano, oboe., 

clarinet,  uorn  and  bassoon/ 

Even  Wagner  paid  his  glowing  tribute  to 
Spohr  after" his  death  in  1859,  as  cited  in  a  re- 
cent number. of  "The  Meister."  He  calls  him  a 
"dear  and  highly  honored  old  friend  ;'■'  speaks  ol 
his  "rich  powers  and  noble  productivity;"  says 
"he  was  an  earnest,  upright  master  of  hisart ;  the 
handle  of  his  life  was:  Faith  m  his  art ;  and 
his  deepest  inspiration  sprang  from  the  force 
of  this  belief."  Nay,  he  recognizes  in  his  earn- 
est purpose  towards  art,  "the  bond  which,  even 
in  advanced  old  age,  united  him  to  the  new  art 
efforts ;  he  might  remain  a  stranger  to  them, 
but  never  their  enemy." 

This  Nonet,  a  comparatively  early  work,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  author.  It  has 
all  his  mastery  of  form,  his  unbroken  unity  and 
consistency  of  thematic  treatment,  his  closely 
woven  contrapuntal  art,  his  warm  and  genial 
coloring  through  the  blending  and  contrasting 
of  so  many  instruments,  so  many  individuali- 
ties, all  free  and  equal  sharers  in  the  pleasant, 
sometimes  mournful,  conversation.  The  first 
movement,  Allegro  ma  nan  troppo,  harps  on  a 
short,  simple  motive  of  four  notes  almost  in- 
cessantly, echoing  it  in  all  keys,  from  instru- 
ment to  instrument,  wind  and  strings  still 
penetrating  each  other's  lines;  one  wonders 
how  many  times  over  he  had  to  hear  those  four 
notes  1  But,  they  were  put  together  with  a 
subtle  skill,  and,  being  well  relieved  by  a 
second  subject,  preserved  their  interest  to  the 
end.  The  change  of  scene,  however;  was  re- 
freshing   when    the    Scherzo   came   in   with 


»  wholly  new  theme.  That  climbing  of 
the  scale  for  a  couple  of  octaves  or  bo,  ahd  then 
falling  in  curls  like  a  lady's  glossy  hair,  had  a 
very  pretty  effect.  The  Trio,  too,  was  interest- 
ing. The  Adagio  seemed  a  long  lament,  a 
closely  knit  and  skilful  composition,  in  which 
the  instruments  preserved  their  individuality, 
while  all  in  sympathy.  But  their  responses 
grew  more  and  more  lugubrious,  fill  it  seemed 
like  a  funereal  council  of  mourners,  each  striv- 
ing to  say  a  more  melancholy  thing  than  all  the 
rest.  Once,  too,  tho  four-note  motive  of  the 
Allegro  returned,  like  a  sore  spot  touched  un- 
consciously. This  Adagio  is  an  instance  of  the 
weaker  side  of  Spohr's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy, 
his  morbid  over-fondled  sentimentality  in  an 
extremo  degree.  How  different  from  that 
healthy,  jovial  quartet  for  wind  instruments, 
of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  a  short  time 
since!  The  finale  (vivace)  was  brighter  and 
more  buoyant  and  helped  to  blow  away  the 
close  and  sickly  air.  Of  the  performance  by  the 
nine  artists,  with  partial  exception  of  the  first 
violin  and  of  the  oboe,  we*  can  speak  only 
■  praise,  particularly  of  the  clarinet,  the  horn 
and  the  bassoon. 

In  point  of  simplicity,  chasteness,  wholesome 
natural  feeling.  Berlioz's  "L'Enfance  du 
Christ."  a  sacred  trilogy  in  three  parts  (the 
Dream  of  Herod,  the  Flight  into  E^ypt  aud  the 
Arrival  at  Sais),  is  in  happy  contrast  to  some  of 
his  strange  works  with  which  the  musical 
world  is  unfortunately  more  familiar.  Such 
fragments  of  it  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
presented  here  are  pleasing  and  unobjection- 
able. Indeed,  a  charming  naivete'  pervades  the 
music.  The  Trio  of  which  we  have  now  to 
speak  forms  a  sweet  episode,  original  and  fresh, 
in  the  third  part.  Arrived  at  Sais,  Joseph  and 
Mary  and  the  Child,  after  seeking  shelter  in 
vain  from  house  to  house,  are  taken  in  aDd  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  father  of  a  family,  who 
calls  on  his  children  to  soothe  their  weary  spir- 
its with  the  flute  and  Theban  harp.  The  two 
flutes,  played  to  rare  perfection  by  Messrs. 
Mole  and  Heindl,  and  with  strong  and  nervous 
harmony  'from  Mr.  Schuecker's.harj>,  made  en- 
trancing music  .  of  the,,  Anrtunle  jjgPSfpp- 
ivo,  which  is  a  'pure  and  lovely  mel- 
ody in.  .  the  ;/>first  .flute,:  with  -a- running 
florid  accompaniment  in  the  '  second, 
flow  is  interrupted  by  a  lively  allegro  very 
piquant,  and  unique,  requiring  great  skill  in  the 
flutists.  The  Andante  returns  to  end  the  nn 
meiit,  which  was  received  with  gmto  by  the 
audience. 

That  early  Quintet  of  Beethoven  (1707), 
which  afterwards  appeared  as  a  Quartet  for 
piano  with  strings,  is  not  one  of  his  great  works,' 
but  it  is  genial,  bright  and  fresh  and  full  of 
pleasing  melody,  verily  a  cheerful  thing  to  hear 
after  the  cloying  saddening  sweets  of  the  elab- 
orate Nonet  of  Spohr.  The  four  wind  instru- 
ments are  drawn  together  with  a  true  instinct 
of  companionship;  and  the  pianoforte  part, 
finely  played  by  Mr.  Faelten,  is  not  obtrusive, 
,  but  forms  a  rich  background  to  the  whole,  from 
which  the  rest  stands  out  more  clearly.  The 
I  Grave  introduction  of  a  couple  of  measures  i 
rather  formal,  but  the  clarinet  leads  off  in  the 
Allegro  with  a  charming  motive,  to  which  they 
all  cling,  developing  the  tree  latent  in  the 
germ  with  sure  and  subtle  art.  The  Andc 
for  a  few  bars  is  identical  in  melody  with 
Mozart's  "Batti,  batti,"  but  the  movement  ; 
whole  is  none  the  less  original,  flows  as  smoothly 
as  a,  brook,  true  to  its  sign,  cantabile.  The 
finale  (Rondo  Allegro),  has  a  six-eight  hunting 
rhythm,  enlivening,  but  for  Beethoven  rather 
commonplace.  The  character  and  beauty  of 
the  work  were  satisfactorily  brought  out  by  the 
five  artists. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  limited  attendance 
on  these  three  novel  but  highly  interesting  i 
certs  will  not  discourage  future  undertakings 
of  the  same  kind.  -We.  certainly  have;  too  few 
opportunities  .  for  hearing  music  in  classical 
form  in  which  flutes  and  reeds  and -horns  make 
upa  many-colored  whole  with  string  quartet 
and  the  pianoforte.  And  we  have  already  had 
a  chance  to  learn  what  excellent  music  has 
been  written  for  such  combinations.  -  J.  S.  D. 
Boston  Orchestral  Club. 

This  double  circle  of  ardent  amateurs,  now  in 
its  seventh  season,  gave  the  first  concert,  be- 
fore an- invited  audience  of  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, at  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Tuesda 
evening,  Dec.  16.  We  say  double  circle,  for  it 
is  half  orchestra,  half  chorus.  The  orches- 
tra numbers  fifty  instruments,  of  which 
twenty  are  violins,  including  seven 
eight  young  ladies,  a  pleasant  sight 
to  witness;  among  them  one  mere  child,  who 
keeps  up  bravely  with  the  rest,  modestly  and 
surely,  at  no  fault  in  reading  or  in  bowing.  The 
chorus,  too,  consists  of  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; the  former  all  in  white,  with  voices  true 
and  musical.  The  conductor  is  Mr.  George  W. 
Chadwick,  and  both  orchestra  and  singers  gave 
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an  excellent  account  of  the  wise  and  careful 
training  they  have  had  from  him.  The  club 
was  assisted  this  time  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mands,  contralto,  Miss  Laura  Webster,  violon- 
cellist, and  Mr.  Harry  B.  Day,  piano  accom- 
panist. The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Gade— Cliristuias  Eve,  a  cantata. 

Marie— Lameuto  et  la  Cinquantaine,  violon- 


:-Llszt—  March  in  D. 
Gade's  "Die  Heilige  Nacht,"  op.  40,  was  a 
good  kind  of  matter  for  both  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. It  is  melodious  and  simple,  without 
being  feeble,  musician-like  in  harmony,  in  com- 
position and  instrumentation,  always  pleasing, 
occasionally  inspiring.  It  consists  of  contralto 
eolos,  in  the  character  of  a  Seraph,  delivered 
with  great  purity  and  dignity,  with  sustainedi 
rich/even  voice,  by  Miss  Edmands,  and  choruses 
of  seraphim  and  shepherds,  both  antiphona!  and 
Separate.     The   choruses  sounded  remarkably 

•well  (the  size'and  acoustic  qualities  of  thehall 
.favoring).  The  voices  were  clear,  pure,  sweet 
and  well  blended  and  the  intonation  for  the 
most  part  true.  And  the  attack  was  prompt  and 
sure.  The  instruments  cooperated  well  for 
amateurs.  Indeed  we  have  not  known  this 
orchestra  before  to  play  so  like   an   orchestra. 

jTiv.mpets  occasionally  were  overpowering  and 
iv n  in  perfect  pitch,  but  these  were  not  ama- 
teurs, Miss  Webster  handles  her  violoncello 
with.ease  and  certainty,  bringing  out  a  musi- 
cal rich  tone,  and  always  true.  She  play i  with 
feeling  and  expression,  although  calm  and  self-, 
pessossed,    without    the    slightest   affectation. 


The  Lamento  was  given  in  a  fine  legato 
style,  and  the  quick  piece  following  showed 
skilful  execution.  The  Musette  by  Handel 
was  in  characteristic  style,  mainly  for  string 
orchestra,  otherwise  employing  only  oboes  and 
bassoons,  those  favorite  instruments  of  Handel. 
The  music  has  a  pastoral  quality,  and  proved  to 
be  well  chosen  for  the  amateurs. 

Max  Bruch's  "Lorelei"  prelude  was  a  little 
more  ambitious ;  but  the  effort  was  a  fair  suc- 
cess. '  "The  Miller's  Wooing"  was  a  merry 
chorus,  rushing  and  foaming  like  a  millstream, 
with  a  hearty  good  old  English  tune  to  it,  each 
stanza  beginning  "Merrily,  oh,  merrily,"  or 
i  "Gheerily,  oh,  cheerily,"  etc.,  once  "Wearily, 
j.  oh,  wearily.''  It  went  off  with  spirit,  and  was 
one  of  the  things  preferred.  Ole  Bull's  Melody 
for  all  the  strings  was  exceedingly  short  and 
simple,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
it.  We  liked.  Miss  Edmands's  singing  better 
;  than  the  three  songs  she  sang.  That  by  Taubert 
was  the  best.  Schubert's  marches  are  all  very, 
individual  and  characteristic,  with  a  short,  crisp, 
monotonous  rhythm,  yet  keeping  up  their  inter- 
est to  the  end.  They  were  written  for  the  piano- 
forte, four  hands ;  and,  in  spite  of  Liszt's  in- 
genious orchestration,  we  like  them  in  the  old 
way  best;  for  Liszt's  own  physiognomy  peeps 
out  too  often  in  all  such  arrangements. 

We  congratulate  the  club  andits  conductor  on 
this  encouraging  success.  The  orchestra  is  bet- 
ter than  ever,  and  is  ,  on  the  way  of  progress. 
We  think  such  efforts  in  many  ways  commend- 
able. Music,  like  all  arts  and  sciences  and  liter- 
atures, is  best  learned  by  one's  own  efforts  and 
experience. ,  To  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  orches- 
tra, however  callow  at  the  outset,  it  it  only  have 
a  good  head,  with  patience  and  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, must  be  fruitful  exercise  in  music, 
must  make  one  at  home  in  many  phases  of  a 
musical  life,  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  soli- 
tary practice.  So,  too,  singing  with  an  orches- 
tra gives  one  ideas  of  music  and  of  singing,  and 
a  valuable  routine,  not  learned  by  merely  sing- 
ing. J.  S.  D. 


3ta*t*n  Sfiistffcriirt 


MONDAY,     DECEMBER    22,    1890. 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
The  ninth  concert,   Saturday  evening,  Dec. 
20,  had  an  attractive  programme,  as  follows: 

Bra'mis-CH'i-nurc.  ■'ACJiMnl.-  festival,"  op.  80. 
Mozart— Reclt.  an-]   Roielo,  '_\i.a  Spei-aiiza  Adorata" 

(Koche  ,416.) 
Richard  Hi-nlicrjfer— On.  11,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 

seliuneri.    i  first  time  In  Boston.) 
Fellcienl)   vH-Ariu  fro  n  "La  1-  rle  flu  Bresll." 
Muz.i'i-  Symphony  In  C  f'Jnp  tor.") 

Solo. st,  Mis.i  Emma  Tlmrsby. 
Brahms's  Overture  marks  the  occasion  of  his 
being  made  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Bremen  in 
January,  1881.  Its  companion  piece,  the 
"Tragic  Overture,"  was  also  produced  at  Bre- 
men, and  both  were  written  in  the  summer  of 
•1880.    It  is  founded  on  well-known   student 


songs:  some  grandiose,  reserved  for  "great  ac- 
ademic or  patriotic  festivals,  like  "Wor  hatten 
gabauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"  (we  had  built  a 
stately  bouse)  and  "Der  Laudesvater"  (the 
father  of  his  country) ;  and  some  rollicking  and 
full  of  fun,  like  "Das  Fuchsled"  (the  Song  of 
the  Fox,  or  Freshman's  song.)  It  ends  with 
the  most  popular  of  German  student  songs, 
"Gaudeamus  igitur."  The  commoner  and  nois- 
ier ones  are  hard  to  associate  with  artistic  mu- 
sic in  a  classical  form.  But  they  are  artistical- 
ly and  most  ingeniously  worked  in  here.  The 
instrumentation  is  remarkable,  the  orchestra- 
very  full,  and  strange  combinations  of  instru- 
ments produce  unique  and  startling  effects. 
Cymbals  sometimes  strike  in  like  the  clink  of 
glasses ;  the  bassoons  lead  off  comically  in  the 
"Fuchslied ;"  the  overture  opens  with  a  stacca- 
to tramp  as  of  a  merry  procession  of  students ; 
there  is  fine  variety  and  contrast  as  the  differ- 
ent themes  are  handled  with  characteristic 
humor  and  finesse;  it  waxes  riotous  at  times. 
and  the  stopped  horn  tones  lend  an  uncanny 
effect  in  the  midst  of  it.  Much  of  it  is  noble, 
much  grotesque,  and  it  all  reaches  a  fine  festal 
climax  in  the  "Gaudeamus,"  all  the  wood  and 
brass  united,  with  a  jubilant  florid  accompani- 
ment of  the  strings.  On  the  whole  it  is  one  of 
the  most  genial,  bright,  attractive  works  of 
Brahms.  It  was  splendidly  performed ;  indeed 
it  grows  upon  us. 

The  reappearance  of  Miss  Thursby  recalled 
many  charming  experiences  in  the  concert  life 
of  the  past  sixteen  years.  "La  mia  Speranza,' 
one  of  Mozart's  twelve  concert  arias,  written 
for  special  singers  of  the  different  classes  of 
voice,  with  limited  orchestral  accompaniment, 
was  the  piece  in  which  she  made  her  de'but, 
fresh  from  her  teacher,  Mine.  Eudersdorff,  at  a 
Harvard  symphony  concert  on  Jan.  22, 1876. 
Many  will  remember  the  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic quality  of  her  pure  soprano  voice,  partic- 
ularly clear  and  sweet  in  the  upper  register,  its 
large  compass,  her  artistic  phrasing,  her  musi- 
cal expression,  and  her  unaffected  beauty  and 
grace  of  manner.  The  aria  is  a  difficult  one  and 
requires  a  finished  artist  in  the  singer.  It  runs 
very  high  sometimes,  like  the  airs  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Night  in  the  "Magic  Flute."  touching  E 
flat  and  F  above  the  staff.  These  passages 
Mme.  Eudersdorff  had  modified  for  her,  reduc- 
ing them  a  note  or  two.  This  time  we  felt  the 
old  delicacy,  grace  and  beauty  of  the  voice  and 
singing;  but  not  quite  the  same  ease  and  fresh- 
ness. The  style  was  beautiful,  the  execution 
sure  and  true;  but  the  breath  seemed 
to  labor  somewhat.  All  was  done,  hut 
not  so  easily.  Her  runs  were  smooth 
and  clear  and  even  throughout  a  large  compass, 
and  the  highest  tones  as  sweet  and  bright  and 
musical  as  ever.  In  the  florid  aria  from  David's 
comic  opera  she  seemed  not  quite  so  much  at 
home ;  but  in  the  duet  with  M.  Mole's  flute,  at 
the  close,  her  voice  competed  well  and  her 
staccato  notes  were  clean  and  bright. 

Richard  Heuberger  is  oue  of  the  younger 
Viennese  composers  of  today,  who  has  written 
operas  and  symphonies,  choruses  and  songs 
These  nine  variations  on  a  rather  simple, 
serious  theme  from  Schubert,  showed  great 
ingenuity,  audacity,  power  of  transforming  a 
theme  until  you  almost  lose  track  of  it,  skill  in 
instrumental  masquerading  (we  might  call  it), 
skill,  too,  in  composition,  in  assigning  the  sub- 
ject now  to  this  instrument,  now  to  that.  There 
are  passages  of  much  beauty.  There  are  sur- 
prises not  a  few.  It  is  a  clever  achievement, 
but  is  it  a  positive  addition  to  the  stock  of  real 
and  enduring  musio?  We  must  say  we 
found  the  variations,  as  a  whole,  monoto- 
nous—a monotony  not  relieved  by  a  pom- 
pous conclusion.  There  was  certainly 
no  fault  in  the  orchestra;  carefully  re- 
hearsed by  such  musicians  it  could  but  go  well. 
Such  elaborate  variations,  unless  a  ray  of  geni- 
us light  them  up,  seem  like  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  They  do  not  appear  to  illustrate  the 
Schubert  theme,  so  much  as  they  do  to  pick  it 
uselessly  to  pieces. 

The  great  old  Mozart  symphony,  always  fresh, 
revealing  new  charms,  radiant  with  genius, 
came  like  a  perfect  summer  day  after  all  that. 
His  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  lacked  clarinets, 
trombones  and  two  of  the  four  horns  to  which 
our  ears  are  now  accustomed.  But  every  note, 
every  instrumental  color,  timbre,  tells!  How 
the  whole  work  seems  to  have  sprung  at  once 
like  Minerva  from  the  bram  of  Jovel  What 
exquisite  delicacy,  warmth  and  brightness  in 
the  commingling  of  the  sounds!  What  inex- 
haustible and  luscious  melody!  What  positive' 
commanding  powerl  What  refreshing,  un 
failing  variety  and  novelty  in  its  unbroken 
unity  and  wholeness!  All  this  you  feel  before 
you  begin  to  wonder  at  the  marvellous  musi- 
cal resources  drawn  from  in  it,  at  the  learning 
it  displays,  the  interweaving  skill  in 
counterpoint  and  imitation,  the  plastic 
moulding       mastery      of       form,      the      ex- 


haustless  wealth  of  musical  ideas,  the  poetic  in- 
ventiveness, the  all-pervading  fusing  beauty; 
in  short,  the  inspiration.  How  the  four  move- 
ments hold  together  by  an  inward  sympathy, 
while  they  are  so  different  and  individual! 
That  immensely  complex,  labyrinthine  finale 
(Allegro  molto),  with  its  four  distinct  fugue  sub- 
jects, all  worked  out  together,  challenging,  re- 
plying, intertwining,  struggling  in  close  em- 
brace, and  getting  free,  yet  always  clear, 
always  tending  to  one  end  and  reaching  it,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces  in  such 
art,  is  yet  in  clearly  felt  relationship  to  the 
stately  and  triumphal  opening  Allegro  vivace,  to 
the  exquisite  Andante  cantabile  (which  was 
exquisitely  read  and  played,  too),  and  to  the 
beautiful  Minuet  and  Trio,  which  we  enjoyed 
none  the  less  for  the  comparatively  slow  old 
tempo  di  mtnustto  in  which  it  was  taken.  Wo 
risk  little  in  assuming  that  the  "Jupiter"  sym- 
phony was  to  the  larger  half  of  the  audience, 
the  really  musical  half,  the  grand  delight  of 
the  concert.  What  a  privilege  to  hear  it  played 
bo  well. 

The  concert  of  next  Saturday  offers  a  unique 
selection  of  delicate,  choice  things:  Beetho- 
ven's sunshiny  Eighth  Symphony;  the  "Un- 
finished Symphony"  of  Schubert,  and  the  Over- 
ture. Scherzo,  Notturno  and  Wedding  March 
from  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  For  Wednesday  afternoon  of  next 
week,  a  side  show  of  Wagnerian  selections  is 
announced  by  the  same  orchestra  (from  Tann- 
ha'user,"  "Siegfried,"  "Gotterdiimmerung"),  and 
Mr.  Kneisel  will  play  a  violin  solo  from  the 
"Albumblatt."  J.  S.  D. 


JSustum  Gnutsnipt 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER  27,  1800. 


1VHJSKT  AND    DRAMA. 

■   '  JTtoa  Christmas  Oratorio'. 

Of  course  that  means  Handel's  "Messiah, "-as 
given''  by  our  old  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  last 
Sunday  "  evening  for  the  eighty-third  time; 
although  "Christmas  Oratorio"  OVeihuueht-s- 
OraKiriian) iis  the  collective  title  which  Bach 
give  to.  the  five  Cantatas  he  composed  for  five 
days  of  the  Christmas  festival.  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah" has  become  so  completely  associated  with 
Christmas,  at  least' in  this,  as  in  the  irtothe.- 
country,  that  in'' every  music-loving  city  there 
would  be  a  serious  sense  of  something  wanting, 
something  wrong,  should  Christmas  pass  with- 
out it.  In  Boston,  hundreds,  of  people,  no* 
habitually  drawn  to  other  music,  seem  to  feel  it 
a-  religious,  lovmg  duty  to  crowd  into  the 
Music  Hall  and  listen  to  the  glorious,  the  im- 
mortal oratorio  once  a  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society  which  is  more  nearly^qual  to  an 
adequate,  if.  not  an  ideal,  interpretation  of  it 
than  any  other  m  this  Western  Hemisphere. 

Most  oratorios,  including  nearly  all  of  Hand- 
el's, are  dramatic  in  their  character,  as  in  their 
mediaeval  origin ;  they  grew  out  of  the  Old 
church  "mysteries,"  But  "The  Messiah"  may 
becalledepical;  it  is  the  noblest  type  of  orato-, 
rio  in  a  higher,  universal  sense.  It  embraces 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  Kesurrec: 
tion  in  one  world  drama  as  it  were.  Hence  it  is 
the  Catholic  Mass ,  transfigured,  glorified,  made 
broad  and  universal.  Handel's  greatest  occu- 
pation for  nearly  thirty  years;  in  England  was 
composing  and  bringing  out  operas, '  mostly 
Italian,  for  Italian  singers,  Once ;  his  robust' 
constitution  broke,  down. under  the  gigantic 
labor,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  continent  for 
rest.  Again  he  had  to  yield  to  rivalry  and  per- 
secution a;>d  shut  up  his  theatre:  when,  notic- 
ing t\:e  ■  partiahtv  of  the  English  for  sacred 
musir,  lie  -betook  himself    to  writing    oratorios, 


tion.  In  1741  'lie  "produced  'the  ".Messiah." 
Sane;  ini  onions'  prejudice  'against  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  name  operated  for  awhile  against  its 
public  performance  in  Londor, ;  but  in  1742  it 
was  brought  out  in  Dublin  for  a  charity,  and 
gradually,  under  sanction  of  that  name,  it  ac- 
quired vogue  ih  England.  Now  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  it  ranks  as  the  greatest,  most  inspired 
and  most  sublime  of  oratorios,  with  the  excep- 
tion, partially,  of  "Israel  in  Egypt."  Among  all 
wortasef-fefU-rgel  liMsfc', toly^Jach's^SfoMatthew 
BsraEisBsiAMdsfcobtaiSi'  eotapsriMn;  Sv&Mt;  It  is 
also*  itSwii  most irpnsariaw  Of  £*Ik great  jsacreii  com- 
positions, and -thatf- throughout  Christendom, 
wherever  the  art  of  music  flourishes.  It  is  cer- 
tainly so  in  Boston  and  New  England.  Who 
can  doubt  it  who  beheld  that  immense  crowd: 
of  delighted  and  attentive  listeners  in  the  Music 
Hall  last  Sunday  evening?  Happy  they  who 
could  sit  through  the  whole  performance,  in 


spite  of  the  hot,  close  air,  and  drink  in  every 
note,  as  one  we  know  of  con  id  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, but  only ■  remembers,  during  the  intermission 
after  the  first  part.being  borne  out  bodily  intothe 
cool  air,  wondering  what  the  strange  procedure 
meant!  Were  it  not  a  nice  way  to  "shuffle  off 
this  mortal  •coil"1' right  in  the  middle  of  such 
heavenly  music!  ■  The  faint,  however,  was  no 
feint,  although  tho  subject  lives  to  write— 
thanks  to  the  prompt  and  tender  care  of  kind 
friends  and  the  good  physician  just  in  time. 

Nowwe  can  only  report  of  the  first  part  of  the 
performance.  And  we  would  gladly  do  it  in  a 
single  wholesale  coufession  that  it  was,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  performance,  so  far,  of  <  the 
oratorio  that  we  ever  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing; and  we  must  have  heard  it  pretty  nearly 
a  hundred  times  during  our  short  life,  which 
dates  back  a  little  farther  than  that  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  society.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chorus  was  in  remarkably  tine  condition ;  each 
of  the  four  parts  fully  and  musically  represent" 
ed ;  the  voicos  of  each  part  thoroughly  weeded 
of  dead  wood,  of  worn,  thin,  screeching  tones; 
all  prompt  in  attack,  sure  in  reading,  keeping 
well  together,  fresh  and  sweet  in  quality,  phras- 
ing well,  and  satisfactory  in  light  and  shade. 
Nowhere  was  there  '  lack  of  power,  seldom 
of  the  degree  of  delicacy  called  for  in  the 
passage.  Conductor  Zerrahn  must,  have  felt 
happy  in  the  way  the  mighty  waves  of  sound 
moved  obedient  to  his  will.  The  truth  is,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn.' chorus  are  at  homo  in  the 
'  "Mwsitfhr"  arriSttrey  dciitit  <rely>  tod  idly  on.  the 
consciousness i thereof.  .'.'And  the.  glory,  of .the 
Lord"  3^TOMBa**aytf  TOifcsTG'U^i-.'Who  bnl  Han- 
del could'  make  a  fugtted  chorus  so  clear  and 
praethJablBPfoVa  BbSiWli'Of  slUEm*?  The  "Won- 
derful" chorus  never  came  out  so  gloriously,' 
with  such  distinctness  and  evenness  of  outline. 
"Glory  to  God,"  partly  -without  bass,  sounded 
crystal  clear,  as  from  the  empyrean.  Even 
that  perplexing,  balky  old  stumbling-block  of 
so  many  choirs,  the  chorus  which  closes  Parti., 
"His  yoke  is  easy,"  went  easily,  distinctly  and 
gracefully. 

Another  grand  condition  of  a  good  perform- 
ance is  a  proper  orchestra.  Ever  since  Mr.  Hig- 
giuson  gave  us  a  symphony  orchestra  the  ora- 
torios have  known  where  to  find  the  instru- 
ments they  wanted.  Yet  it,  has  taken  a 
few  years  to  fairly  acclimatize  these  ex- 
cellent artists  in  the  style  and  true  ,  tra- 
ditions of  .  the  Handelian.  music.  This 
time  their  playing  of  the  overture  and  inter- 
ludes, and  their  accompaniment  were  nearly 
all  that  could  be  desired,  especially  in  the  Pas- 
loi.il  Symphony.  There  was  nothing  careless 
or  slipshod  about  it.  The  violins,  led  by. 
Kneisel,  had. the  right  fine  and  searching  tone; 
and  such  a  flute  and  oboe  were  delightful  in 
passages  which  ...we  used  to  hear  blurred  or 
coarsely.done.  All  the  instruments  were  good 
and  worked  together  in  a.  true  artistic  spirit. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  solo  singers..  The 
first  to  greet  our  ears  was  the  tenor,  Mr.  Albert 
L.  King,  of  New  York,  in  the  recitative  "Com- 
fort Ye"  and  the  air,  "Every  Valley."  He  has 
a  telling,  manly  voice,  of  tho  robust  tenorclass; 
and  of  a  pleasing  rather  sympathetic  quality. 
His  recitative  was  eloquent,  well  phrased  and 
emphasized;  and  his  roulades  in  the  aria  ran 
clearly  and  smoothly.  He  has  yet.to  acquire  a, 
finer  and  more  artistic  finish;  nor  is  expression 
his  strong  point  (if  we  may  speak  without  hav- 
ing beard  him, in  the  more  pathetic  numbers). 
Miss  Edmands  was  the  contralto,,,  always 
I  careful,  copsyu-n  I  i  oils,  mlli.j.  rich  and  evenly 
[developed",  voixe.  ,  jhe  v :  use.  of  .which  she 
I.    nudfr   that  .  \peu- 

■■■  I  I  i  i  in  Hi  uli  1  llilluili  1  4  i» 
Her  rendering  of  "o  'thou  that  teUest-'and  of 
"lie  shall  feed  his  nock"  was  musical,  expres- 
sive and  refined,  her  manner  always  dignified 
and  unaffected,  as  of  one  absorbed  in  her  tusk, 
and  to  whom  the  music  meant  something. 

The  soprauo.Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  .Walker,  made 
very  favorable  impression.  Her  voice  is  clear, 
pure  and  flexible,  of  good  compass,  and  her  exe- 
.  ii t ion  cleari;facile,even  and  expressive.  Seldom 
dn'v,  e'heartlre  s,b'ju;aiio  numbers  ,.f  die  first  part 
Mingnioro    satisfactorily.   'This  js    not    saying 

.IcnnyLiiid,  or  of  llie  inspiring,  thrilling  uv.ality 
..f  Xllsson;  such  queens  of  song  dq  not  come 
every  day.  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney  still  holds 
his  supremacy  among  our  basses.  Hisriaiiiel- 
V.  ehster-like  figure  and  unconscious  pose  are 
not  belied  in  the  solid  grandeur  of  his  tones,  his 
massive  declamation,  or  his  unfaltering,  round, 
superb  delivery  of  the  long  Handelian  roulades. 
There  are  few  basses  who  can  put  more  fire  and 
force  into  "And  I  will  shake,"  or  "He  is  like  a/ 
refiner's  fire,"  than  Mr.  Whitney;  or  more 
graphic  expression,  more  shade  and  mystery 
into  "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  complete  the  record 
of  the  triumphs  of  these  artists  through  the 
rest  of  the  oratorio,  but  the  rest  was  a  blank  to 


the  «  riter.  Such  signal  evidence  of  new  life  in 
the  old  Oratorio  Society,  which  has  lived 
through  so  many  tips  and  downs  since  its,  first 
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MONDAY.    DECEMBER    29,    18B0. 


THEATRES    AND    CONCERTS. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  Boston  symphony  public  does  appreciate 
a  good  programme,  although  it  is  sometimes  car- 
ried away  by  a  love  of  novelty,  forgetting  the 
incongruity  between  the  elements  which 
make  up  an  evening's  miscellaneous  bill  of 
fare.  But  an  experience  like  that  of  Saturday 
evening's  concort  shows  that,  in  spite  of  itself, 
our  audience  loves  a  programme  of  the  bfBtof 
music,  however  often  heard  before,  works  of 
genius,  by  the  greatest  masters,  brought  to- 
gether with  a  poetic  sense  of  true  affinity  and 
fitness.  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  in 
three  of  the'r  lovliest  creations,  works  of  unin- 
terrupted and  unsullied  beauty!  At  the  Friday 
afternoon  rehearsal,  when  the  furious  snow- 
storm was  at  its  height,  many  were  turned 
away  from  the  Music  Hall  for  want  of  room; 
it  was  the  largest,  most  enthusiastic  audience 
of  the  season!  And  well  might  such  a  pro- 
gramme, composed  of  three  works  sure  to  give 
delight,  sure  not  to  offend  or  clog  the  most  ar- 
tistic taste,  appeal  to  the  best  musical  suscepti- 
bility of  all  of  us.  The  three  numbers  were: 
jVetlinven-SympheiiY  No.  S.  in  F. 
s.li  ulii-rl  — Symplinny  No.  S,  in  B  minor  ( u  n  *1  f  i .  s !  i ,  ■ ,  I .  > 
yienilel^nln,  -iivcriiin-,  S-her/o,  No. -Inn  o  ami  Wed- 
ding March,  from  the  "Midsummer  Nkh.'s  Dream." 
The  shortest,  lightest  symphony  of  Beethoven 
is  also  the  happiest,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  his  ripest  and  most  subtle  art.  It  is  full 
of  sunshine.  Written  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
in  the  summer  of  1812,  in  perhaps  the  darkest 
per  od  of  his  life,  it  soems  the  glad  expression  of 
a  brief  heavenly  visitation  to  his  grieved,  long- 
suffering,  clouded  soul.  His  heart  leaps  up 
with  a  new-born  joy  and  sense  of  health.  He  is 
a  child  once  more  in  spirit,  but  with  a  man's 
self-knowledge  and  consummate  art.  This 
Eighth  Symphony  is  pastoral,  and  it  is  fairy- 
like. It  is  in  the  key  of  F,  like  his  Pastoral 
Symphony.  It  has  phrases,  figures,  cadences 
reminding  you  of  that. 

With  what  an  inspiring,  pungent,  penetrating 
and  uplifting  quality  of  sound,  what  perfect, 
lifesome  harmony,  the  first  theme  sets  in  with 
full  orchestra!  How  quickening,  delightful 
bright  and  fresh  the  instrumentation!  Have 
Berlioz  or  Wagner,  with  their  crowded  orches- 
tras, surpassed  or  equalled  that?  Whenever 
the  superiority  of  the  most  modern  instrumenta- 
tion is  harped  on  in  our  hearing  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  first  bars  of  the 
Eighth  Symphony  for  a  niore  perfect  modeb 
which  may  be  found  anywhere  in  Beethoven. 
The  buoyancy  and  blitheness  of  that  opening 
seems  to  lift  you  from  the  earth.  And  the  sure 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  as  the  idea  unfolds, 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  second  subject, 
which  comes  in  so  soon,  the  striking  figures  of 
the  accompaniment,  the  bold,  strong  passages 
out  of  which  the  sweet  melodies  melt  again,  the 
original,  exciting  working  up,  the  satisfactory 
development  and  conclusion  of  the  movement, 
allegro  vivace  e  con  brio)  put  one  in  the  best 
mood  for  all  that  was  to  follow.  It  was  all 
brought  out  to  the  life ;  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clar- 
inet, bassoon  and  brass,  all  claiming  admira 
tion. 

The  ever  popular  Allegretto  Sche.rzando,  com- 
monly called  the  "clock"  movement,  was  taken 
at  a  temno  which  some  would  call 
too  slow.  But  the  deliberate  and  regular 
beat  of  it  soon  wins  upon  the  hearer. 
Besides,  it  must  be  considered,  this  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  slow  movement  in  the  symphony, 
and  this  is  the  place,  if  any,  to  resist  "rapid  tran- 
sit." How  fine  and  delicate  the  alternate  stac- 
cato and  legato  of  the  violin !  With  what  sweet 
warmth  of  tone  the  wood-wind  instruments 
met  and  mingled!  How  much  humor  in  it  all, 
and  most  refined  n  quality!  What  free  and 
hearty  outburst  oifortissimo  at  times! 

The  Minuet  was  naturally  taken  at  the  mod- 
erate rate  of  the  old  Tempo  di  Menuetto,  and 
with  the  right  nervous  accent.  But  we  could 
not  account  for  the  very  marked  reining  in  of 
the  movement  in  the  Trio,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fascinating  horn  theme,  on  the  staccato 
triplets  of  the  'cello  solo,  followed  by  the  fine 
et.    The  finale,  Allegro  vivace. 
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was  played  very  fast,  as"  it  always  is; 
that  movement  is  as  imaginative  and  fairy-like 
as  anything  of  Mendelssohn's ;  ami  we 
Opportunity  to  make  the  comparison. 
The  crepitant,  crisp  pianiiwimo  of  the  opening 
and  principal  subject,  the  startling  and  mys- 
terious entrance  of  a  thundering  C  sharp  in  all 
the  instruments,  which  leaves  the  basses  rock- 
ing in  octaves  on  the  keynote  (F),  while  the 
first  theme  is  resumed  fortistimo  in  the  upper 
instruments;  presently  a  new  theme  of  en- 
-eauty  in  A  flat;  a  recurrence  of  the 
strange  C-sharp  unison;  a  passage  of  graver 
flowing  melody  of  equal  half-notes— these  are 
a  few  salient  points  in  the  continual  transforma- 
tions of  this  wonderful  movement,  which  never 
loses  the  thematic  thread  with  which  it  opened. 
In  "Oberon,"  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
no  finer  fairies  tread  the  grass  than  here,  none 
more  Shakspearian. 

If  the  eighth  of  Beethoven  is  all  joy  and 
sunshine,  the  eighth  of  Schubert,  the  "un- 
finished." is  the  musicai  expression  of  uncon- 
querable sadness,  "most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly." True,  what  lingers  mostly  in  the  mem- 
ory after  hearing  is  the  comforting  and  cheer- 
ing second  theme  in  the  Allegro,  which  enters 
in  the  'colli,  and  is  taken  up  more  strongly  in 
the  violins,— a  lovely  theme  with  syncopated 
short-breathed  accompaniment.  The  opening 
bars,  a  gloomy  soliloquy  of  the  deep  basses, 
prelude  to  the  melancholy  first  theme,  sung  by 
oboe  and  clarinet;  then  a  loud  outburst  of  de- 
spair; then  this  heavenlv  second  theme  in  the 
major  falls  in  like  a  godsend,  comforting  and 
clung  to,  taking  possession  (at  least  the  second 
half  of  it)  of  all  the  orchestra.  But  in 
vain.  After  the  repeat,  the  dark  so- 
liloquy' of  the  basses  comes  back  again, 
and  the  movement  grows  to  a  strong 
tragic  climax,  impatient  and  impassioned, 
struggling  madly  against  fate,  which  prevails 
over  the  returning  theme  of  comfort  and  all  the 
sweet  suggestions  of  the  movement  to  the  end. 
The  music  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  there  is 
no  victory,  as  there  would  certainly  have  been 
with  Beethoven.  The  other  movement,  An- 
dante con  moto,  in  E,  is  also  beautiful  and 
touchingly  pathetic,  full  of  haunting  bits  of 
melody,  now  dying  down  to  ppp.  now  swelling 
to  overpowering  climaxes,  and  subsiding  gently 
at  the  close ;  but  it  has  none  of  the  sweeter  and 
more  hopeful  inspirations  which  relieve  the 
gloom  of  the  Allegro.  Why  did  he  leave  the 
symphony  unfinished?  Was  it  possible  to 
fimish  it?  To  warrant  a  Minuet  or  Scherzo, 
and  the  bright  solution  of  a  Finale,  the 
depressed  and  stricken  spir  t  must  first  rise  and 
overcome  itself,  shaking  off  its  burthen.  This 
a  Beethoven  would  have  done,  with  glorious 
sense  of  power.  Beethoven  himself,  his  soul, 
his  will,  his  genius  and  his  faith,  you  feel  in 
all  his  music  to  be  greater  than  his  music,  even 
at  its  greatest  and  sublimest  reach.  Schubert 
is  possessed  by  his  music,  spell-bound,  mastered 
by  it.  Only  once,  in  his  great  symphony  in  C, 
does  he  seem  to  grasp  the  means  of  freedom  to 
be  master  of  himself.  Hence  the  prolixity  so 
characteristic  of  his  music.  A  great  genius  un- 
doubtedly, of  wonderful  and  inexhaustible 
invention,  in  whose  mind  melodies  most 
exquisite  sprung  up  and  multiplied,  like 
wild  flowers ;  yet  you  feel  his  genius  falls  far 
short  of  the  sovereign  power  you  own  in  Bach 
or  Handel  or  Beethoven.  There  is  a  certain 
weakness,  after  all,  in  all  his  music  (with  the 
one  exception  above  named),  in  spite  of  all  its 
originality  and  marvellous  wealth  and  variety 
of  beauty.  In  the  sense  we  have  endeavored  to 
express,  nearer  than  Schubert  to  Beethoven 
Schumann  ,-eeuis  to  stand. 

The  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music  is  a 
soothing,  lovely  and  delightful  escort  after  any 
concert  to  home  peace  and  rest.  The  over- 
ture, that  wonderful  insp. ration  of  boy  genius, 
is  now  sixty  years  old,  yet  sounds  as 
fresh  as  eyer  played  by  such  master 
musicians  as  control  the  violations  of  strings 
and  wood  and  Brass  in  this  accomplished  or- 
chestra. The  fine  fairy  figures  of  the  violins, 
the  exquisite  opaline  coloring  of  reeds  and 
flutes,  the  warm,  mellow  tones  of  the  horns,  the 
honest  pastoral  discourse  of  the  bassoons,  the 
humorous  allusions  to  the  sn  ri  of  the  "  rans- 
lated"  Bottom,  the  thumping,  clumsy  dance  of 
clowns,  all  reproduce  the  dream  of  Shakspeare 
with  the  cleverness  of  te  lius.  The  Scherzo, 
fo,  a  piece  most  difficult  of  execution,  went  to 
a  charm.  The  sweet  and  dreamy  musing  niel- 
edy,  in  which  the  horns  are  always  prominent, 
of  the  Notturno  sang  itself  most  sweetly.  Aud 
never  have  we  heard  the  Wedding  March  given 
with  mere  royal  festal  pomp  and  splen  lor. 

When  played  like  that,  it  is  the  most  exciting 
and  blood-tingling  of  all  nuptial  music.  Can  it 
ever  fade  to  commonplace'.1  Such  strains  might 
lift  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  even  the  paralyt- 
ic, on  their  feet.  It  was  a  witching  present- 
ment of  the  fairy  music.  We  only  wondered 
that  it  did  not  include  the  Intermezzo,  that  fine 
piece  of  musical  bide  and  seek,  so  vividly  sug- 


gestive  of  the  weary  lovers  pursuing-  each  other 
blindly  through  the  labyrinthine  forest.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  made  theconcert  too  long 
'  Very  different  is  the  promise  of  this  weel 
programme!  Liszt's  "Tasso,"  anew  piano  cc 
certo  composed  and  played  by  Richard  Bi 
meister,  and  Raff's  "In  the  Woods"  symphoi 
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MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  third   concert  of  the  sixth   season,   at 
Union  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  29,  had 
the  following-  programme: 

Arthur  VairiJjir:  Op.  7,  Sonata  in  G  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin (MS.). 

.■;■     •    .      :.-;       . 

Schubert:    Quartet  movement  in  C  minor   (No.    9, 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 
Beethoven:  Op.  29.  Quintet  in  C. 

Second  viola.  Mr.  Daniel  Kunz. 
'  Mr.  Whiting's  sonata  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  other  productions  in  a  large  and  classical 
form  (overture,  piano  concerto  and  piano  trio) : 
indeed,  it  marks  an  advance.  It  is 
in  three  movements.  First,  Yivace,  in 
6-4  measure.  This  is  full  of  life  and 
Bpring— we  may  say,  even  of  bravura,  at 
least  in  the  piano  part,  which  flies  with 
unflagging  impetus  and  speed,  as  if  the  two 
hands  ran  a  race.  The  theme,  however,  comes 
first  in  the  violin ;  as  does  also  the  second 
theme  in  E  minor,  followed  by  a  brief  scherz- 
ando  in  E  major;  then  an  elaborate  working  up 
of  the  two  subjects  and  the  return  of  the  first 
one  somewhat  modified.  The  movement  is 
brilliant,  well-sustained,  with  musician-like 
development ;  very  modern  too,  if  one  may  say 
that  of  Brahms,  toward  whom  the  young  com- 
poser evidently  has  a  leaning.  The  middle 
movement,  Larghetto,  4-4.  has  more  beauty 
than  the  others  and  a  more  serious  melody, 
with  a  second  subject  piu  aiiimato.  The  finale 
Allegro  impeluoso  (alia  breve)  has  the  melody 
mainly  in  the  violin  with  the  piano  accompany- 
ing in  sixteenth  notes  and  a  second  subject  in 
-12-8.  After  development  the  movement  sub- 
sides singularly,  by  gradual  diminution,  into  a 
tranquil  pianissimo,  seeming  to  exhaust  its 
energy  so  overstrained. 

The  sonata  is  a  clever,  interesting  work,  with- 
out much  inward  warmth  or  much  imaginative 
inspiration,  which,  perhaps,  it  might  reveal  up- 
on a  second  hearing.  It  is  not  sensational,  and 
does  not  appeal  to  a  popular,  superficial  taste. 
It  is  serious,  careful,  earnest  work.  And  the 
performance  (both  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
■who  has  great  command  of  the  piano,  executing 
difficult  passages  with  ease,  and  of  Mr.  Kneisel, 
never  at  fault  as  a  violinist,  fine  and  expressive 
always)  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  single  quartet  movement  of  Schubert  is 
a  gem.  It  was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  1820  (he  died  in  1830!).  It  is  a  quick 
Allegro  assai,  short  for  Schubert.  It  is  most  del- 
icate and  dreamy,  keeping  up  a  tine  eltiue  fllut- 
ter.nowand  then  swelling  to anagitated climax, 
but  most  oi  the  time  piano  or  pianissimo,  full 
of  imitation,  the  rapidly  murmuring  melody 
divided  equally  among  the  instruments— all 
most  poetical  and  charming.  It  was  played 
with  exquisite  finish  and  appreciative  feeling. 
It  was  intended  as  the  first  movement  of  a 
quartet,  of  which  nothing  more  but  a  few  bars 
of  an  Andante  in  A-flat  is  found  in  the  auto- 
graph possessed  by  Brahms. 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  in  C,  far  superior  to 
his  only  other  quintet  for  strings  alone  (op.  4,  in 
E-flat),  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  master. 
It  has  been  often  heard  in  Boston,  but  never 
before  brought  out  with  all  its  poetry  and  fire 
and  power.  The  themes  of  the  first  movement. 
a  moderate  Allegro,  are  most  positive  and  pregl- 
nant,  opening  with  assurance  that  something  is 
coming,  something  of  conseqrtence,  and  taking 
rapt  possession  of  the  hearer  as  it  develops.  It 
has  the  strength,  the  elasticity,  the  conquering 
faith  and  cheerfulness  of  Beethoven. 

The  Adaaio  {molt .  espressivo),  in  F,  is  a  long 
movement,  very  melodious,  serious,  sweet  and 
comforting.  It  is  full  of  graces,,  charming 
fiorilure,  which  seem  to  meit  and  exude  from 
the  hearty  substance  of  the  melody.  New  and 
beautiful  suggestions  constantly  spring  up  by 
the  wayside,  all  kindred  with  the  main  thought, 
always  serious,  never  melancholy. 

The  Scherzo  and  its  Trio,  of  the  true  Beethov- 
en stamp,  playful  and  bright,  bring  pleasant 
recreation,  and  prolong  the  fascination  of  the 


work.  Most  "remarkable,  original  and  bold,  is 
the  last  movement,  Presto,  which  has  been 
called  "one  of  the  most  poetically  fantastic  con- 
ceptions of  Beethoven."  It  starts  with  a  stir 
and  a  rush,  an  impatient  frolic  theme  which 
goes  off  and  up  like  wildfire,  touching  the  sky, 
then  down  again.  And  this  subject  is  worked 
out  in  sonata  form,  with  a  repeat  and  second 
part,  or  development,  which  is  twice  interrupted 
by  a  captivating  episode,  Andante  con  moto  e 
scnerzoso,  and  concludes  as  it. began.  It  leaves 
the  audience  in  the  best  of  moods,  diverted  and 
at  the  same  time  edified,  like  a  party  breaking 
up  in  great  glee  after  an  inspiring  and  im- 
proving conversation.  The  audience  was  large, 
the  applause  copious  and  hearty.  J.  S.  D. 

Mr.  Baermann's  Third  Chamber  Concert. 
The  programme  of  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  30, 
consisted  of  three  numbers : 
.  H.  von  Sahr:  Op.  7,  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in 

Beethoven :    Op.   98,    Liederkreis  —  "An    die    feme 

GeUebte." 
Branny:  Op,  2G,  Quartet  fur  the  piano,  violin,    viola 
and  'cello,  in  A. 

Assisting  artists:  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Loefrler,  violin ;  Mr.  M.  Zach,  viola, 
and  Mr.  F.  Giase,  'cello. 

Von  Sahr,  (name  not  well  known  here,  not 
found  in  Grove)  is  a  teacher  of  harmony  in 
Munich,  and  was  a  fellow  student  of  Brahms  in 
Leipzig;  therefore  not  a  novice.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  Trio  had  fire  and  force,  but 
was  less  interesting  than  the  Andante,  which 
had  charm  of  melody  and  unforced  expression. 
The  Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  is  queerly  original. 
The  muted  strings  have  a  weird,  mysterious 
sound,  with  a  prancing  accompaniment  in  the 
piano;  gradually  the  strain  creeps  over  you 
with  a  ghostlike  feeling;  you  listen  with  a 
shudder,  which  is  just  what  the  music  repre- 
sents. The  Trio  is  broader,  with  bold,  strong 
accents.  The  Finale  opens  with  an  Andante 
maestoso  and  ends  Allegro  vivace,  with  rather 
a  weak,  conventional  conclusion.  The  work 
as  a  whole  did  not  make  a  profound  nor  a  de- 
lightful impression;  but  the  admirable  per- 
formance redeemed  it  in  some  degree. 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Franklin, 
who  has  sung  so  much  of  many  kinds 
and  so  well,  and  whose  artistic  style 
seems  steadily  growing  and  ripening  in 
power  and  beauty  and  expression,  that 
she  put  her  best  powers  into  the  wonder- 
ful songs  which  Beethoven  composed  to  the 
cycle  of  six  little  poems  by  Jeitteles  addressed 
to  "The  Distant  Loved  One."  The  songs,  each 
so  individual  and  complete  in  itself,  yet  so  in- 
timately one,  all  instinct  with  one  deep  and 
tender  and  poetic  feeling,  are,  taken  together, 
even  more  beautiful  than  "Adelaide."  They 
do  hot  speak,  perhaps,  to  so  large  and  mixed  an 
audience;  they  are  for  sensitive,  refined,  poetic 
listeners:  perhaps  we  may  say  Platonic,  for 
they  have  a  "transcendental"  quality.  They 
have  taxed  the  finest  art  of  the  best 
singers  (not  Italian)  both  tenor  and  soprano. 
No  one  but  an  artist  should  attempt  to 
Bing  them,  We  are  tempted  to  say  that 
Miss  Franklin  sings  them  better  than  anything 
else,  as  if  she  loved  them.  And  they  are 
worth  a  thousand  of  the  modern  French  chan- 
sons. Miss  Franklin  gave  them  all  their  mod- 
est delicacy  of  feeling,  whispering,  as  it  were, 
their  secret,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd," 
and  yet  all  the  passionate  accent  of  each  swell- 
ing climax;  she  discriminated  the  several 
phases  of  feeling  in  the  six,  while  she  preserved 
their  unity.  But  the  delicate  accompaniment  is 
also  a  vital  and  indeed  an  equal  factor  in  these 
songs.  Song  and  accompaniment  must  have 
been  born  at  once.  Mr.  Baermann  played  it  in 
perfect  sympathy,  as  if  voice  and  piano  were 
inseparable,  each  part  and  parcel  of  the  one 
thought,  one  dear  passion,  one  expression.  We 
believe  this  was  the  first  example  of  the  "cyclus" 
plan  of  song  writing,  which  Schumann,  Brahms 
and  others  have  followed. 

The  Quartetof  Brahms  wassplendidlyplayed- 
both  the  piano  and  string  parts.  We  found  the 
most  beauty  in  the  second  movement,  voco 
Adaaio.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  non 
troppo,  was  brilliant,  fall  of  counterpoint,  but 
not  captivating,  rather  cold  and  juiceless  in  its 
themes.  Of  the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  we  re- 
tain no  marked  impression,  because  the  listen 
ing  sense  was  weary,  perhaps  also  chilled  by 
the  fall  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  hall.  J.  S.  D. 
The  Wagner  Matinee. 

This  extra  and  apart  performance  by  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec.  31,  drew  its  curi- 
ous or  partisan  crowd  and  plaudits  frequent, 
rapturous,  loud.  Indeed,  it  seemed  a  counter 
demonstration  to  the  crowded,  delighted  audi- 
ence at  the  preceding  Saturday's  course  con- 
cert, that  of  three  fine  works  by  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn.  Was  there  really 
as  much  deep,  sincere,  heartfelt  enjoyment? 
To  what  extent  was  the  crowd  composed  of  the 
same  musically   loyal   spirits?    Does   not   the 


Wagner  music  appeal  more  to  the  unmusical, 
at  least  to  many  whom  better  music  had 
always  failed  to  reach?  Was  not  the 
enjoyment  more  sensational,  more  superficial, 
the  charm  most  operative  on-  more  coarse- 
grained natures?  The  programme  was  com- 
posed of  the  selections  usually  made  for  orches- 
tral or  solo  performance— and  it  is  strange  how 
few  are  found  available— a  few  of  the  more 
brilliant  operatic  scenes  (transcriptions),  a  few 
stately  movements  of  processional  pomp,  one  or 
two  overtures  or  preludes,  a  few,  a  very  few 
arias.  One  opera  of  Mozart  or  Weber  contains 
more  beautiful  and  noble  ones  than  the  whole 
repertoire  of  Wagner;  indeed,  he  principled  him- 
self against  melodies,  or  any  solos  but  the  dry 
and  tiresome  recitative, whichhecalled  "endless 
melody."  The  programme  on  this  occasion 
contained— 

Overure  and  Bacchanale  from  "Tanrmauser"  (Paris 
Prize1OI1>' 


Siecanimd's  Lovi-  Son?,  from  "Die  \Valkiire." 
Vorsniel,  "Die  M  i  ler-ihser." 

Soloists:    ,-  n,  tenor  singer,  and  Mr. 

Franz  Kneisel,  violinist. 

Much  of  this  was  very  brilliant,  sounding  and 
majestic,  especially  the  arrangements  from 
"Siegfried"  and  "Gotterdammerung."  The 
richness,  pomp  and  blaze  of  harmony,  the  va- 
riety and  contrast  of  motives,  the  drastic,  tragic 
intensity  and  force  of  action,  the  many-colored, 
scenic  instrumentation,  all  tended  to  astonish 
and  excite  the  audience.  There  is  much  of 
the  same,  with  a  free  and  fearless  swing,  an 
unrestrained  bravado,  in  the  half  satirical  pre- 
lude to  the  "Meistersinger,"  with  its  allusion 
to  the  hacknied  quicksteps  and  multitudinous 
hurrying  tramp  of  the  guilds  rallying  to  the 
song  competition.  But  there  is  considerable 
coarseness  here  in  what  is  meant  to  be  majestic 
and  imposing,  something  of  "the  Ercles  vein." 
But  more  than  ever  we  felt,  what  we  have  al- 
ways felt,  a  certain  bloated  over-fulness, 
thickness,  in  the  crowded  instrumentation ;  the 
sounds  seem  pressed  so  close  together  that 
they  have  hardly  room  to  vibrate;  it  is  like  a 
grove  of  trees  too  thickly  planted. 

This  we  feel  peculiarly  in  the  accompaniment 
to  the  two  tenor  Songs,  which  Sign  or  Oampa- 
nini,  albeit  in  Italian,  sang  in  manly,  golden 
tones,  with  passion  and  most  eloquent  expres- 
sion. But  the  orchestral  waves  heave  and  swash 
against  the  little  boat  of  melody  in  a  way  that 
threatens  all  the  time  to  swamp  it;  it  rocks 
upon  the  "bounding  billows;"  a  less  crowded, 
swollen,  restless  instrumentation,  like  that  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  would  lend  more  support, 
and  set  tie  song  in  stronger  relief.  At  least 
such,  dear  friends,  has  been  our  feeling ;  let  it 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  short  violin  solo  in  his 
most  clear  and  finished  style,  making  the  most 
of  the  little  thing;  for  it  sounds  commonplace 
and  tame  for  Wagner,  although  serious  and 
delicate.  j.  s.  D. 
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Eleventh  Symphony  Concert. 

The  programme  offered  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch 
last   Saturday   evening  comprised  three  large 
compositions : 
Liszt—  Symphoi 


(first  time  In  Boston). 

Raff— Symphonv    Xn.  3 

l:;Hiau!  liurmeisti-r. 


■Im  Walde.' 


Solo 


Liszt's  "Tnsso,"  the  second  of  his  twelve  Sym- 
phonic Poems,  was  first  performed  here  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  afterwards  more 
than  once  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asseeiptuoi. 
It  is  on  the  large,  pretentious  scale  of  all  those 
works,  sensational,  extravagant,  gloomy  and 
brilliant  by  turns,  carrying  the  audience  by 
main  force  of  great  sonority  that  comes  from 
the  enlarged  modern  orchestra.  Its  full  title  is 
'Tasso,  Lamento  e  Trionfo;"  but  the  two  con- 
trasted parts  are  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
programme,  only  the  successive  movements  of 
the  music,  Lento,  Allegro,  and  so  on.    Next  to 

Les  Preludes."  it  is  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable,  at  least  the  most  intelligible,  con- 
sistent and  appreciable  of  the  twelve. 

Liszt  composed  it  as  an  overture  or  prelude  to 

a  performance  of  Goethe's  "Tasso"  at  Weimar, 

184.9,    on   the    centennial   anniversary    of 

Goethe's  birth.  But  he  owned  that  he  was  more 


under  the  influence  of  Byrnr. 

the  morbid,  gloomy  side  of  tl 

part  of  the  subject,  the  Lamei 

to  come  in  where  the  music  I 

umph.      Liszt    says    in    his 

lived  and  suffered  in  Ferrara 

in     Rome;     lie    still     lives 

songs  of  Venice.    These  thre. 

inseparable  from  his  imperish; 

produce  them  musically  we  li 

his  great  shadow,  as  it   today 

lagoons  of  Venice;  then  there 

the  proud  and  melancholy  face  01  mm,  a  looser-  i  a 

on  at  the  feasts  of  Ferrara,  where  lie  created  his  :   Andante     of     coursi 

masterworks;  and  finally  we  followed   him   to      {maestoso).    Then  cai 

Rome,  the  eternal  city,  which  placed  the  crown      which  tho'piano  eanj 

upon  his  bead,  and  glorified  in  him  the   martyr      dious  cantabile ;  then 

and  the  poet."  :   mezzo,  which  leaps  : 

Liszt's  "poem"  opens  Lento  with  a  lugubri-  ,   fimalo.    We  think  a 

ous  motive  {fortissimo,  very  slow)  in  the  basses,  J   same  good  auspices,  \ 

This  theme,  he  says,  he  used  to  hear  sung  to  the 

first  lines  of  Tasso'a  "Jerusalem"  by  gondoliers 
in  the  lagoons  of  Venice.    To   sound   like   that 

their  hoarse  voices  and  their  gaunt  figures, 
as  of  weird  and  spectral  boatmen,  must  have 
been  magnified  through  the  mist,  exagger- 
ated, shadowy  shapes  and  soug!  The 
theme,  in  this  first  form,  is  ugly,  at 
least  not  attractive.  It  reappears  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  all  connections  and  all  tempi  as  the 
work  goes  on,  sometimes  reflected  in  smallest 
microscopic  figures,  even  in  mere  embellish- 
ments; and  finally  in  full  size  again,  but  in  the 
major,  in  the  pomp  and  blaze  of  the  Trionfo. 
Sick  chromatic  passages  follow  this  gloomy  in- 
troduction. Then  wild,  spasmodic  fiendish  out- 
bursts of  agony  and  madness  {Allegro  strepi- 
itoso).  Then  Adagio  mesto  brings  a  moment  of 
re.pose,  with  more  subdued  and  sweeter  music. 
The  sliooting  pains  and  groans  and  melancholy 
moans  soon  get  the  upper  hand  again,  seeking 
relief  in  furious  outbursts.  Then  comes  a 
Minuet-like  graceful  Allegretto  mosso  of  a 
taking  character,  the  next  most  haunting 
feature  after  the  gloomy  gondolier  strain,  which 
in  its  multifarious  varieties  is  also  made  to 
dance  sometimes. 

With  all  the  gloom  and  noise  and  strange 
bewilderment,  there  is  a  certain  dram- 
atic progress  in  the  work.  Reaching  the  second 
section,  the  Trionfo,  it  culminates  in  loud, 
hoarse,  martial  strains  {Allegro  con  molto  brio), 
with  the  full  force  of  the  great  orchestra, 
fatiguing  the  brain,  and  almost  stunning  by  the 
weight  and  clamor  of  the  braying  brass,  with 
drum  and  triangle.  That  there  are  fine  passages, 
beautiful  effects,  traits  of  nobility  and  grandeur, 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  Violoncellos,  bassoons, 
sometimes  come  to  the  front  with  captivating 
sounds,  and  once  the  bass  clarinet  sings  the  mel- 
ody in  sweet  and  manly  tone.  But,  on  the  whole, 
is  that  wholesome  music,  or  true  art.  which 
aggravates  the  glooms  and  tortures  of  a  life, 
real  or  fictitous,  clings  to  the  shady  phase  of  it, 
only  appending  at  the  end  a  loud,  sensational- 
coarse  strain  of  triumph,  so  unlike  the  ruling  of 
the  higher  principle  throughout— the  soul  of 
music,  which-is  faith— as  in  Beethoven's  "Corio- 
lanus"  overture. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  difficult  symphonic 
poem  was  handled,  mastered  by  the  orchestra, 
we  can  only  speak  with  praise.  Every  instru- 
ment seemed  at  its  best,  in  tone  and  color,  in 
sympathetic,  loyal  cooperation,  light  and  shade, 
in  unity  and  life  and  power.  It  is  well  to 
hear  these  things  "occasionally  (but)  not  of. 
tener." 

Mr.  Burmeister  has  for  several  years  been 
connected  with  the  musical  department  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore.  His  education 
was  in  Germany,  where  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Liszt.  His  concerto  was  first  brought 
out  in  Baltimore  during  the  season  of 
1887-88,  and  has  since  been  heard  in  Detroit 
(at  the  Music  Teachers'  Convention),  New 
York  and  Leipzig.  It  has  so  much  of  a  Lisztian 
character,  in  its  brilliancy  and  boldness,  its 
strong  instrumentation,  its  grasping  after 
startling,  original  effects,  with  no  very  ob- 
vious raison  d'etre,  that,  as  it  followed  close  I 
upon  the  "Tasso,"  we  felt  a  need  of  contrast  ] 
It  is,  however,  a  musicianly,  well  written  work'.  [ 
The  movements  are  interesting  singly,  and 
make  up  a  consistent  whole  together.  Without 
slighting  these  conditions,  it  was  evidently 
composed  with  a  virtuoso's  eye  to  difficult  and 
brilliant  technical  effect,  to  the  triumphs  of 
remarkable  execution;  the  ambition  for  dis- 
play seems  to  have  controlled  its  structure 
more  than  any  purely  musical  motive  or  irre-  --•._«.—  Sc 
sistible  inward  need  of  expression.  If,  is  in 
genious,  clever,  skilfully  and  wisely  put  to 
gether;  strong,  but  not  spontaneous  lik( 
a  work  of  genius.  The  opening  {An 
dnnte)    is     peculiar:     on     a    sort    of    organ 


ti,.; 


.UM 


]  A  good  relief,  in  quite  refreshing  contrast  to 
j  the  preceding  pieces,  was  the  Raff  symphony, 
I  "In  Walde"  (In  the  Woods).  It  has  more 
|  beauty,  more  sincere  and  healthy  charm,  than 
J  any  symphony  that  we  have  heard  by  Raff. 
!  The  first  movement,  Allegro,  entitled  "In  the 
Day  Time"  (for  it  was  a  "programme"  syin- 
I  phony)  was  found  to  be  a  very  long  day,  prob- 
ably of  midsummer,  but  the  music  is 
full  of  beauty,  cheerful,  wholesome,  full 
of  woodland  suggestions;  the  motives  and 
the  not  too  crowded  instrumentation  seem 
to  make  you  breathe  a  fresh,  pure,  wholesome 
air,  fragrant  of  pine  and  hemlock ;  the  distant 
mellow  horns  mingle  their  poetic  forest  sound 
with  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  birds,  the  breezes, 
with  charming  effect.  If  the  movement  seem 
long,  in  view  of  so  many  movements  set  down 
to  come  after,  without  that  fear  you  would  fain 
listen  longer  to  it,  reluctant  to  dismiss  that 
wholesome,  happy  "day."  It  shades  gently 
into  "Twilight,"  which  grows  deeper  and 
sweetly  solemn  in  the  Largo  that  succeeds. 
The  "Dance  of  the  Dryads"  {allegro  ansa:)  forms 
a  captivating  Scherzo,  witchingly  romantic. 
This  sparling,  rippling  stream  divides  the  terra 
lirma  of  the  Day  and  Twilight  from  what 
is  set  down  as  "Night,  the  Silent  Breath 
of  Night  in  the  Forest,"  dark  and  still  and 
mysterious,  interrupted  (naturally  in  a  German 
forest,  with  its  northern  superstitions  legends), 
by  the  "Entrance  and  Departure  of  the  Wild 
Hunt  with  FrauHolle  and  Wotan"— a  roaring, 
hurrying,  echoing,  exciting  storm  of  harmony, 
which  soon  passes  out  of  hearing  and  gives  way 
to  the  "Break  of  Day,"  completing  the  circle  in 
soft,  rich  roseate  colors  brightening  into  orange. 
All  this  is  very  beautiful ;  but  the  long  Allegro 
movement  was  freely  cut  and  shortened  in  per- 
formance. The  symphony  was  evidently 
relished  by  the  audience.  There  was  no  extrav- 
agance, no  overstrained  pursuit  of  novelty,  none 
of  the  morbid  pathos  of  the  "Lenore"  symphony 
to  be  deducted  from  the  agreeable  impression 
of  the  music  as  a  whole.  It  was  all  most  artis- 
tically rendered. 

Next  Saturday's  programme  offers  us  the 
''Kalian"  symphony  of  Mendelssohn ;  Wieniaw- 
ski's  violin  concerto  in  D  minor,  to  be  played 
by  Mr,  T.  Adamowski ;  a  ballade  for  orchestra. 
"La Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  by  Mackenzie; 
and  the  "Benvenuto  Celimi"   overture  of  Ber- 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY    10,    1891. 


MUSIC   AND  DKAMA. 


The  Adamowski  Quartet. 
The  third  and  last  of  the  third  season  of  these 
interesting  concerts  took  place  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  o.  The  quartet  is 
still  composed  of  T.  Adamowski,  first  violin; 
A.  Moldauer,  second  violin;  Max  Zach,  viola; 
and  J.  Adamowski,  'cello.  An  audience,  large 
for  a  stormy  night,  and  flattering  in  quality, 
listened  with  unflagging  interest  to  the  follow- 
ing choice  programme: 

Mozart—Quartet  in  C  (Kbcliel,  463,  Peters,  No.  17.) 
—Op.  99,  Bunte  Blatter. 


Piano  Solos: 


No.  2,  "Sr'ln 


h  Op.  53. 
Scharwenka— Op.  37,   Quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 

Pianist,  Mr.  Ernst'perabo. 

Mozart's  quartet  in  C,  the  last  of  the  six  dedi- 

cated   to  his   master,  Haydn,  the   fruit  of  his 

point  of  one  long  reiterated   horn   tone  short  ,  ^  earnest  effort  in  this  form  of  composition, 

melancholy  minor  phrases  from  various  instra-     ^,ZZl  Jt       arded  as  *he  >«'   of  his   string 

ments  are  heard;  oboe  and  clarinel    and  flute       '?"£ t3JfeW   c°mParerd   ™th   the    «***?    <* 

•  I  ninety  composed   by  Haydn).     Haydn  gave  a 


model  of  the  quartet ;  but  Mozart,  in  ideal  con- 
tents and  significance,  made  "it  the  vehicle  of 
higher  aspirations.  This  one  in  C  is  all  seren- 
ity and  sunshino.  It  has  that  stamp  of  perfec- 
tion, of  unsullied  and  unfailing  beauty,  which 
seems  a  thing  of  nature  and  of  instinct  with 
Mozart.  Yet  he  was  a  self-criticizing  and  labori- 
ous artist ;  he  pondered  deeply  and  he  studied 
even  in  his  apparently  spontaneous  creations, 
which  seem  to  hare  come  so  readily  at  his  call. 

We  have  called  this  quartet  one  of  serenity 
and  sunshine,  yet  the  light  steals  from  a  cloud, 
as  it  were.  It  opens  with  a  brooding,  melan- 
choly introduction,  a  short  Adagio  in  % ,  which 
Sounds  strange  for  Mozart,  as  if  in  some  de- 
pressed mood,  while  at  odds  with  destiny,  he 
had  unconsciously  anticipated  certain  traits  of 
the  most  morbid  modern  writing.  Its  harmony 
is  even  harsh,  owing  to  one  or  two  "false  rela 
tions,"  which  subjected  him  to  bitter  censure 
from  some  of  the  technical,  pedantic  critics  of 
his  day;  but  of  which  wise  Father  Haydn  only 
said,  "If  Mozart  wrote  it,  he  must  have  had  his 
reasons."  We,  who  have  grown  familiar  v, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  etc.,  listen  without  a  n 
mur  and  with  full  faith  that  Mozart  is  coming 
out  all  right.  And  so  indeed  he  does.  The 
Allegro,  in  common  measure,  glides  like  a 
sunbeam  from  the  cloud,  illuming  and  enli- 
vening all.  How  exquisite  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  movement!  What  enchanting  phrases! 
What  refinetnenc  and  delicacy  of  finish!  It 
seems  all  Inspired  at  once ;  the  whole  and  per- 
fect product  of  one  happy  moment.  The  four 
instruments  drink  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
bear  their  equal  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
shining  liquid  element.  The  second  subject,  in 
G,  with  its  triplets,  makes  a  happy  contrast. 
After  the  repeat,  the  "working  up,"  taking  on  a 
tinge  of  pensive  sentiment  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  B-flat.  is  mosT;  subtle  and  artistic, 
disturbing  not  at  all  the  cheerful,  happy  flow  of 
the  movement  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Andante  cantabile,  3-4,  in  F,  as  Otto 
Jahn  (Mozart's  biographer)  truly  says,  the  noble- 
manly,  cheerful  frame  of  mind  expressed  so  far, 
"rises  to  an  almost  supernatural  serenity."  The 
music  has  the  entrancing  loveliness  of  the  pure 
surface  of  a  lake,  in  which  are  mirrored  all  the 
blending  hues  of  sunset.  Words  can- 
not express  music,  or  we  would  try  to 
summon  back  the  beautiful  effect 
a  figure  in  sixteenths  with  which  the  bass  pre- 
pares and  accompanies  {pianissimo)  the  mo 
in  the  upper  parts  through  many  bars ;  it  seems 
to  whisper,  "Hush!  hear  this."  The  Minuet 
and  Trio  are  elegant  and  bold.  A  charming, 
most  Mozartean  feature  in  the  former  is  the 
arch,  gracefully  gliding  codetta  at  the  end  of 
each  of  its  short  movements.  The  last  move- 
ment, Allegro  molto,  is  full  of  spirit  and  fine 
musical  ideas.  We  can  only  cite  the  beautiful 
surprise  (twice)  when,  after  a  passage  in  six- 
teenths, the  first  violin  is  left  alone,  and  its 
closing  note  is  raised  half  a  tone,  bringing  in  a 
wholly  new  key  with  a  mystical  and  marvel- 
lous charm.  The  quartet  was  played  with  sym- 
pathetic verve  and  fineness. 

Mr.  Perabo  never  played  with  truer  taste  and 
feeling,  nor  more  charmingly  than  in  the  three 
very  original  and  difficult  little  "Album 
Leaves"  by  Schumann.  Seldom  or  never  have 
we  listened  to  a  piano  solo  more  delightful  than 
this  rendering  of  the  Scherzo  and  Trio  from 
Schubert's  Sonata  in  D.  All  the  strength'  of " 
its  first  theme  and  the  exijrtisite  'beaittv  of  tW 
second  were  brought  out  in  admirable  conn 
without  any  overdoing.  The  style  was  chaste 
and  self-possessed,  whilo  it  was  played  con 
amore,  making  the  audience  feel  with  him. 

The  quartet  for  piano  and  strings  by  Sehar- 
wenka  was  far  more  interesting  than  we  had 
expected.  Having  no  acquaintance  with  such 
a  work  but  a  single  hearing,  we  cannot  enter 
into  particulars.  But  all  four  movements  {Al 
legro  moderato.  Adagio,  Allegro  virace,  and 
Allegro  confuoco)  impressed  us  as  original  and 
full  of  force  and  delicacy.  Mr.  Perabo  played 
the  difficult  piano  part  splendidly,  making  it 
nowhere  too  prominent,  and  he  was  well  s 
ended  by  the  other  artists.  Evidently  the 
piece  was  heartily  enjoyed;  and  the  whole 
concert  was  a  triumph  for  the  Ad- 
amowski club.  People  lingered  in  the  hall,  as 
if  it  were  hard  to  realize  or  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion of  so  delightful  a  short  season. 

J.  S.  D. 
The  Eichberg  String  Quartet. 

Another  string  quartet  concert,  on  Wednes- 
day evening!  This  time  a  auartet  of  young 
ladies,  charmingly  arrayed  in  white  and  pink, 
with  classic  Greek  suggestion.  It  was  perhaps" 
doubly  enjoyable  from  being  held  in  the  taste- 
ful, comfortable  and  acoustically  favorable 
ChickeringHall,  which  had  become  the  natural 
home  of  chamber  music  until  a  year  or 
past,— not  because  Boston  has  a  better  place  for 
it-  The  young  ladies  who  compose  the  Eiehbers 
Quartet  (so  named  in  honor  of  their  teacher)  are: 
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Miss  Lillian  Shattuck,  first  violin;  Miss  Fran, 
ziska  Grebe,  second  do. ;  Miss  Emma  Grebe, 
viola,  and  Jliss  Laura  Webster,  violoncello. 
They  were  assisted  this  time  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Ricketson,  tenor  singer,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Foote, 
as  piano  accompanist.  The  programme  was  a 
choice  one : 

Romanzas  from'  fit 
a  hat  es  noch  s 


Bargiel— Quartet  in  A  minor,  No.  3. 
(First  tune  in  Boston.) 
The  Morart  Quartet  was  the  first  of  the  six 
dedicated  to  Haydn.  "We  have  just  spoken  of 
the  last.  This  first,  in  G,  was  composed  in  1782, 
and  is  numbered  387  in  Kochel's  catalogue. 
Haydn  said  to  Mozart's  happy  .  father— 
"I  declare  to  you  before  God  '  as  a 
man  of  honor,  that  your  son  is  the  greatest  com- 
poser that  I  know,  either  personally  or  by  repu- 
tation; he  has  taste,  and  beyond  that  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cornposi. 
tion."  In  most  of  the  collections  of  Mozart's 
quartets,  this  is  No.  1 ;  in  the  Peters  collection 
it  stands,  as  on  this  programme,  "No.  12."  If 
not  so  fine  a  work  as  the  sixth,  in  C,  it  is  of  kin- 
dred quality  and  thoroughly  Mozartean.  The 
young  ladies  played  it  so  well  that  they  were 
recalled  by  the  large  audience. 

Woldemar  Bargiel,  step-brother  of  Mme.  Clara 
Wieck-Schumann,  ranks  among  the  foremost 
disciples  of  Schumann.  If  he  has  not  the  same 
freshness  and  spontaneity  in  his  themes,  he 
elaborates  them  carefully.  His  overtures  to 
"Prometheus"  and  to  "Medea"  have  heen 
heard  here,  the  latter  with  much  favor; 
also  an  earlier  quartet  and  some  piano  mu- 
sic. This  third  quartet,  in  A  minor,  was 
new  to  us.  Its  movements  {Allegro  non  troppo; 
Allegretto  commotio;  Andante  Sostenuto; 
Vivace  ed  energico)  are  all  short,  but  not  from 
poverty  of  ideas.  They  have  many  interesting 
and  striking  points,  well  sustained  and  carried 
out.  In  it  the  quartet  of  performers  worked 
collectively  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
Mozart  piece.  The  leader,  Miss  Shattuck,  is  a 
more  ripe,  accomplished,  thoroughly  musical 
artist  than  her  companions ;  there  is  more 
power  in  her  tones  and  more  finesse  of  execu- 
tion. Next  we  should  rank  the  'cellist,  Miss 
Webster,  who,  if  sometimes  a  little  timid,  plays 
with  true  intonation  and  phrases  well.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  two  middle 
parts,  played  by  young  ladies,  and  per- 
haps on  not  the  best  of  instruments, 
should  always  sound  so  smooth  and  true, 
or  so  euphonious  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  them  from  the  riper  artists  in  the 
Kneisel  and  Adamowski  quartets. 

But  it  was  pleasant  both  to  see  and  hear  such 
music  more  than  fairly  well  interpreted  by 
young  artists  of  the  gentler  sex,  all  in  good 
mutual  rapport,  with  unpretending  fervor;' 
pleasant  to  hear  such  music  sympathetically 
brought  out  by  young  and  modest  artists  and 
to  recognize  in  their  performance  the  reward- 
ing fruits  of  sound  and  careful  traiiiine.  "We 
trust  their  partnership  will  meet  generous 
encouragement. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Ricketson's  sweet  and  manly  tenor  voice 
and  his  expressive  delivery  of  arias  and 
songs  by  the  best  masters.  He  was  in 
excellent  voice  and  mood  that  evening.  The 
Handel  aria  from  "Alexander's  Feast"  was 
charmingly  sung,  the  voice  showing  great 
power,  for  that  hall,  in  the  stronger  passages. 
And  Mr.  Foote  played  the  Dresel  accompani. 
ment  with  true  appreciation.  The  first  three  of 
the  fifteen  romances  composed  by  Brahms,  to 
texts  from  Tieck's  "Magelona,"  were  also  finely 
sung,  especially  the  third,  which  is  the  longest 
and  most  difficult.  Perhaps  the  middle  one, 
"Sure!  bow  and  arrow,"  was  a  little  taxing  to 
so  delicate  a  vocal  organ.  The  three  were 
acccompanied  con  amore  by  Mr.  Foote. 

J.  S.  D. 


Mendelsohn— Sv  millions"  '"Italian 

-!'.;Uladu    [or   Orchestra,   "La  Be 


La  Belle  Dame 
."    Op.  23.    Mr. 
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MONDAY.    JANUARY    12.    1801. 


-fl+EATRES   AND   CONCERTS. 


Boston     Symphony    Orchestra. 

The  twelfth  concert  of  the  tenth  season,  last 

Saturday  evening,  drew  a  full  Music  Hall,  with 

many  eager  listeners  standing  from  beginning 

to  end  of  the  following  brilliant  programme : 


Berlioz— Ov. tliirp,  ■■Benvenuto  Cellii 

T.  Adamowski,  solo  violin. 

The  real  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  concert,  one 
of  the  consummate  flowers  of  art  and  music, 
came  in  the  opening  number,  Mendelssohn's 
gay.  delightful  symphony  which  he  composed 
in  Italy  and  which  has  as  distinct  a  character- 
istic local  atmosphere  and  coloring  as  his 
"Scotch  Symphony."  It  is  so  fresh  and  full  of 
life  and  joy  and  poesy!  Those  were  happy 
days  with  him  when  he  was  living  himself  into 
touch  with  Kome  and  Naples.  How  heartily 
and  deeply  he  felt  the  charm  of  it  he  has  told 
in  his  letters ;  but  he  could  only  tell  it  satisfac- 
torily, and  with  an  eloquence  that  must  long 
vibrate,  in  a  symphony  like  this.  We  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  very  rapid  tempo  at  which 
Mr.  Nikisch  took  the  opening  Allegro  vivace 
and  the  Saltarello  (as  well  as  Taran- 
tella) of  the  Finale.  The  quick  sensa- 
tion of  the  Italian  sky  and  atmosphere 
and  scenery  and  life  justifies,  demands, 
a  quicker  pulse  than  we  are  used  to  (except  in 
fever)  in  our  more  northern  home.  Mendelssohn 
himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  astonished 
his  audience  by  an  accelerated  te,mpo  according 
to  the  mood  he  happened  to  be  in.  Anyhow,  on 
this  occasion,  the  fast  time  was  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  clear,  appreciable  outline.  One  soon 
felt  at  home  in  the  movement,  enjoying,  realiz- 
ing every  phrase  and  note. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  our  days  of  small  things 
at  home  in  the  way  of  orchestra,  it  was  our 
privilege  to  hear  this  very  symphony  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig— our  first  symphony  in 
Europe.  We  never  can  forget  the  enlivening, 
quickening  sense  and  feeling  with  which  we 
heard  the  violins  running  so  crisply  and  so 
delicately  through  the  rapid  figures  of  the  first 
movement.  Now  we  get  the  same  sensation 
here,  with  even  finer  sounds  from  flutes  and 
reeds  and  horns. 

The  Andante  con  moto,  with  its  steady,  soft 
staccato  tread  of  the  deep  basses  to  the  end,  its 
half  hushed  religious'  melody,  its  exquisite  dis- 
course of  now  an  oboe,  now  a  flute  and  now  a 
clarinet,  its  low  tone  of  color  as  of  a  cathedral 
while  the  evening  twilight  comes  creeping  on 
apace,  and  then  the  gradual  diminuendo  with 
which  the  music  sinks  to  silence,  was  most 
beautifully  rendered,  and  followed  by  the  audi- 
ence in  deepest  silence. 

The  Minuet  (or  Scherzo),  marked  con  moto 
moderato,  was  taken  moderately  enough  and 
plaved  with  consummate  grace  and  finish.  The 
motive  for  the  two  horns  in  the  Trio  charmed 
by  the  euphony  and  smoothness  and 
the  hearty  warmth  with  which  it  was 
sung  as  it  were.  The  Saltarello,  with 
the  little  hitch  in  the  rhythmical  divi- 
sion of  each  measure,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  more  complete  abandon  of  the  Tar- 
antella in  which  it  soon  loses  itself,  carried  the 
audience  away.  It  made  one  feel  and  realize 
the  pulse  and  rhythm  of  the  gay  Italian  exist- 
ence. Spontaneous  and  prolonged  applause 
told  of  the  effect  produced. 

Wieniawski,  one  of  the  most  artistic  violinists 
who  ever  visited  this  country  (that  was  in  1872. 
with  Rubinstein),  was  born  in  Russian  Poland ; 
while  yet  a  boy,  in  1846,  he  carried  off  the  first 
Violin  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris ;  in 
1S75  he  supplied  the  place  of  Vieuxtemps  at 
Brussels;  he  died  in  extreme  poverty  (!)  at 
Moscow,  March  31.  1880x  He  was  not  a 
mere  Paganini  show  player.  While  here  he 
proved  his  mastery  in  works  like  Men- 
delssonn's  Concerto,  Bach's  Chaconne.  and 
the  first  movement  of  the  great  Con- 
certo of  Beethoven.  There  was  great  deli- 
cacy, grace  and  sweetness  in  his  playing.  He 
played  here  neither  of  his  two  concertos,  of 
which  the  last,  dedicated  to  Sarasate,  was  the 
one  played  on  Saturday  by  his  young  country- 
man, Adamowski.  The  composition  contains 
interesting  matter  artistically  wrought.  Adam- 
owski played  it  with  more  verve,  more  freedom 
and  artistic  finish,  perhaps,  than  he  had  yet 
exhibited  in  many  fine  performances.  Es- 
pecially was  his  rendering  of  the  middle  move- 
ment, the  Romance,  a  slow  cantabile.  remarka- 
bly perfect  in  intonation,  phrasing,  light  and 
shade  and  musical,  poetic  feeling.  The  gypsy 
Allegro  (alia  Zingara),  with  which  thti  concerto 
ends,  was  played  with  a  fine  fire  and  accent. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1847,  now  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London,  stands,  in  the  opinion  ol  many,  at  the 
head  of  the  younger  school  o£  English  com- 
posers, including  Villiers  Stanford,  Cowen  and 
Parry.  His  degree  is  from  the  University  of  St, 
Andrews.  He  has  produced  an  oratorio,  a  can- 
tata and  two  operas ;  no  symphonies,  but  many 
orchestral  pieces  in  smaller  form.  Some  think 
his  gift  as  a  composer  amounts  to  genius.    Pos- 


sibly we  should  have  thought  so  too  if,  before 
listening  to  his  "Ballad,"  we  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  look  into  the  "Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  had  there  read  the  poem  of  Keats,  "La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  (the  merciless  beauty), 
on  which  the  music  is  founded.  As  it  was,  we 
can  only  recall  now  a  passage  of  the  "Erl. 
King"  and  "Lenora"  order,  which  might 
stand  for  the  tramp  of  the  "  pacing 
steed"  on  which  lady  and  knight  ride 
to  the  "  elfin  (trot."  We  can  conceive 
too,  how  the  impressive  opening  phrase  for  the 
'cello  might  be  identified  with  the  first  line  of 
Keats— "Oh,what  can  ail  thee,  knight  at  arms?'' 
—and  be  recognized  as  a  leading  motive 
throughout  the  poem  and  the  music,  and  final- 
ly as  giving  the  answer,  "And  this  is  why 
I  sojourn  here."  But  hearing  the  music  with 
no  clew  to  its  meaning  except  the  title,  we 
found  it  strong  and  interesting  simply  as  music, 
not  gauging  it  by  any  "programme."  It  sound- 
ed clear,  consistent,  well  motived,  well  com- 
posed and  instrumented ;  only  too  long  drawn 
out,  although  we  are  told  there  were  some  cuts 
in  the  performance.  We  have  heard  few  recent 
English  compositions  which  seemed  to  us  so 
musical,  so  fresh,  and  having  such  sound  ker. 
nel. 

The  Berlioz  overture  is  Berlioz,  no  doubt  of 
it.  It  is  furious,  unbridled,  rushing,  audacious 
and  spasmodic  enough  to  suggest  the  genius 
and  the  stormy  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  we 
can  well  imagine.  It  has  striking  momentary 
effects,  curious  and  strong  passages  and  shows 
great  ingenuity  in  the  combining  and  contrast- 
ing of  instruments,  for  which  Berlioz  had  a 
remarkable  gift.  But  as  a  musical  cornposi 
tion  it  seems  to  lack  logical  development,  as 
well  as  any  positive  and  clear  musical  motive. 
It  is  vague,  confused,  wilful,  much  of  it  like 
"sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,"  astonish- 
ing at  times,  but  not  appealing  to  imagination 
or  deep  feeling.  It  is  wilful,  cold,  mechanical. 
Yet  it  is  brilliant  and  it  was  brilliantly  and 
finely  played. 

This  week  our  orchestra  will  be  visiting  sis. 
ter  cities,  reaping  new  laurels.  The  next  home 
concert  will  be  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  24, 
when  will  be  played  a  new  overture  by  Arthur 
Foote,  "Francesca  da  Rimini ;"  a  piano  concerto 
of  Tschaikowski,  played  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hope- 
kirk,  and   a   symphony  in   D   minor   by  Volk- 

ann.  Our  at  first  seemingly  exhaustless  sea- 
son of  twenty-four  symphony  concerts  is  half 
over.    Can  you  believe  it,  friends?        J.  S.  D. 


Utajfffen  Smttffttiirt 
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MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 


Bach  Club.  In  Memoriam  O.  D. 
Everything  connected  with  the  life  and  work 
of  Otto  Dresel  has  become  so  interesting  since 
his  unexpected  death  that  we  trust  we  commit 
no  unpardonable  violation  of  privacy  in 
speaking  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  meeting 
of  the  Bach  Club  which  was  held  in  his  memory 
last  Monday  evening.  We  have  spoken  of  that 
club  before  as  the  last  work  of  his  life,  the  one 
nearest  to  his  heart,  although  it  was  entirely 
private,  his  gift  to  the  singers  whom  he  called 
together,  and  whom  wholly  in  his  own  way  he 
initiated  into  the  appreciation  and  the  love  of 
Bach's  great  vocal  music.  About  forty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  pure  voices 
and  musical  natures,  more  or  less  developed, 
used  to  sing  with  him,  at  his  own  house,  with 
his  inspiring  piano  accompaniment,  together 
with  the  organ  (played  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
died  but  two  weeks  after  him!)  Such  works  as 
the  "Magnificat,"  several  of  the  church  canta- 
tas entire,  choruses  ana  chorals  from  many 
more  and  wonderful  arias  for  the  four  kinds  of 
voices  (the  club  being  rich  in  soloists).  For  this 
he  spared  no  time  or  labor  in  arranging  and 
writing  out  parts,  and  fitting  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  conditions  of  the  performance. 
Every  singer  grew  to  honor  and  to  love  the 
man,  and  they  were  glad  and  proud  to  call  him 

It  seemed  as  if  death  had  sealed  the  lips  of  the 
Bach  Club  with  those  of  its  founder  and  sole 
leader.  Yet  its  members  felt  a  desire  to  come 
together  at  least  once  more  in  memory  of  their 
master,  and  sing  over  again  some  of  the  heav- 
enly musio  he  had  taught  them.  Perhaps  it 
might  lead  to  further  meetings,  and  so  to  the 
preservation,  if  in  an  humbler  way,  of  the  ex- 
istence and  traditions  of  a  union  so  endeared  to 


them.  To  bo  sure  Ac  was  wanting— and  where 
could  they  find  or  hope  to  find  another  like 
him !  Yielding  to  the  general  request,  a  lady  of 
their  number,  distinguished  not  only  as  a  singer 
and  a  teacher  but  also  as  a  musician  in  a  large 
sense  of  the  word,  distinguished  also  for 
her  social  gifts,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  in- 
vited the  club  to  her  house.  They  were 
practically  all  present,  and  one  spirit, 
one  feeling  possessed  them  all.  It  was 
most  tender  and  appreciative  and  yet  happy; 
the  old  charm  seemed  not  wholly  gone;  they 
were  happy  in  each  other,  in  the  music,  in  the 
memories  which  it  recalled.  Mrs.  Rogers  pre- 
sided, with  tact  and  grace  and  very  helpfully, 
at  the  piano.  The  pieces  selected  had,  of  course, 
to  be  those  which  suffered  least  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  organ. 

After  a  very  brief  and  simple,  but  fitting  and 
significant,  address,  full  of  feeling,  read  to  his 
associates  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Scaife  (who  also  assisted 
as  leader  of  the  tenors  and  basses)  the  singing 
began.  Unpublished  songs  composed  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  songs  felt  by  all  to  be  of  rare  beauty. 
several  of  them  truly  exquisite,  were  sung  at 
intervals  between  the  choral  gems  from  Bach. 
The  room  was  small  for  the  volume  of  tone  pro- 
duced by  forty  voices  of  such  power  in  forte 
passages;  yet  the  singers  were  mutually  de- 
lighted to  find  that,  after  being  so  long  out  of 
practice,  they  could  sing  the  dear  old  strains  so 
well.    This  was  the  order  of  the  pieces: 

1.  Opening  choru3  from  Cautata  No.  105: 
"Herr,  gehe  nicht  ins  Gericht"— a  very 
difficult  thing  to  sing,  consisting  of  an  Adagio 
and  a  spirited  Allegro,  led  off  by  the  tenors, 
who.  like  the  basses  and  indeed  all  the  parts, 
have  long  and  trying  roulade  passages,  with 
contrapuntal  interweaving. 

2.  Three  songs  by  Otto  Dresel— "Maud," 
"The  Violet's  Grave"  and  "Mit  tausend 
schcinen  Myrthen  und  Vergissmeinnicht,"  for' 
soprano,  were  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Caroline 
Clarke. 

a.  Chorus:  "Da  Hirte  Israel,"  of  a  lovely 
pastoral  character,  running  much  in  triplets, 
but  needing  the  organ  to  replace  the  oboes,  etc., 
in  Bach's  score,  was  sung  to  the  edification  of 
both    singers    and  the   half-dozen   privileged 

4.  Two  tenor  songs  of  Dresel :  one  very  seri- 
ous and  deep  and  tender:  "Heimlicher  Liebe 
Pein"  (Pain  of  Secret  Love);  the  other  more 
cheerfully  charming:  "Mich  zieht  es  nach 
dem  Dorfchen  hin"  (It  draws  me  to  the  little 
village),  were  sung  by  Mr.  Ricketson  with  sweet 
voice  and  true  feeling. 

6.  Short  chorus  from  the  Funeral  Ode  (Trait- 
or-Ode) :  "O  Son  of  Man,  thou  diest  not,"which 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  aria  "Erbarme  dich" 
in  the  Passion  Music. 

6.  Songs  by  Dresel:  "Es  hat  die  warme 
FriihlingsnaoKt"  (full  of  fine  enthusiasm),  and 
"Der  Schalk"  (the  rogue),  sung  in  a  beautiful 
soprano  voice  by  Mrs.  Bradbury. 
'  7.  Chorus  from  the  Spring  Cantata:  "Flow, 
Murmuring  River,"  Very  beautiful  and  graph- 
ic music. 

It  may  be  pleasant  intelligence  to  many  of 
our  readers,  that  these  and  perhaps  other  songs 
by  Mr.  Dresel  will  probably  soon  be  published, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  likely  to  be  sung  in 
one  of  the  next  Kneisel  Chamber  Concerts,  per- 
haps by  Mrs.  Wynian.  J.  S.  D. 
Mr.  Krehbiel  on  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
The  second  of  the  five  lectures  on  "Richard 
Wagner  and  His  Lyric  Drama,"  announced  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
was  given  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, before. quite  a  large  audience,  mainly 
composed  of  ladies.  We  were  unable  to  attend 
his  first  lecture,  which  treated  generally  of  the 
underlying  principles  and  theory  of  the  Wag- 
nerian "Music-Drama."  Wo  found  the  spirit 
and  impression  of  the  man,  his  style  of  writing 
and  his  manner  of  delivery  so  agreeable  that  we 
regretted  that.  He  is  evidently  a  sincere, 
though  not  a  fanatical,  admirer  of  tho 
thought,  the  music  and  the  art-work  of 
Wagner.  He  is  in  earnest,  and  ho  is  a 
modest  and  persuasive  speaker.  He  does 
not  swallow  his  master  whole,  hut  takes  excep- 
tion above  all  to  his  "pessimism,"  which  he 
caught  of  Schopenhauer ;  to  the  tedious  garrulity 
of  old  King  Mark,  too.  while  he  admits  the  de- 
pressing monotony  and  protracted  strain  of 
some  parts  of  the  music.  He  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  significance  of  the  prelude,  which  has 
been  so  often  played  here  by  our  orchestras,  re- 
garding it  as  an  expression  of  "longing  for  the 
unattainable,"  and  he  finds  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  work  in  the  Leit-motiv  contained  in  the 
first  bars  of  that  prelude,  where  the  descending 
chromatic  intervals  represeut  to  him  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  lovers.  In  the  same  way  he  finds  in 
the  downward  leap  of  the  seventh  a  symbol  of 
fatality. 


He  began,  however,  with  the  literary  history 
of  the  Tristan  legend,  showing  how  it  had  fas- 
cinated poets  for  over  six  hundred  years,  in 
spite  of  changes  in  the  moral  feeling  of  society  ; 
and  ho  pointed  out  the  variations  in  Wagner's 
plot  and  poem  from  the  versions  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  (in  the  "Mort  d'Arthur"),  Godfrey  of 
Strasshnrg,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne.  We  confess  he  left  us  in  some  con- 
fusion about  tho  two  Isoldes  (Isoults)  v.  limn 
Tristan  is  supposed  to  have  loved,  and  as  to 
which  is  which  in  Wagner's  drama.  But  ho 
wisely  warned  his  audience  against  reading  tho 
"phrase  books"  or  "leading-motive"  catalogues 
of  Wolzogeu  and  others.  Indeed  ho  harped  less 
on  leading-motives  than  any  AVagner  expound- 
er whom  we  havo  read  or  listened  to. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  followed  the  development  of  the 
tragedy,  the  fatal  story  of  two  lovers,  seeking 
bliss  unbounded  in  each  other,  and  finding  it 
in  death,  the  end  of  care  and  change— Nirvana 
as  it  were. 

Of  one  prejudice  against  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
based  on  the  fact  that,  while  it  seems  to  cele- 
brate tho  very  apotheosis  of  love,  it  represents 
the  love  as  but  the  working  of  a  drug, 
a  potion,  and  therefore  a  passion  wholly 
physical  and  artificial,  morbid  and  un- 
canny, we  were  glad  to  feel  relieved  by  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  exposition,  who  showed  that  the 
love  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  began  long  before  the 
voyage  and  the  potion,  and  that  that  must  be 
supposed  to  be  slily  substituted  by  the  maid 
Brangiine  for  the  poison  which  Isolde  had 
resolved  to  take.  Yet,  after  all,  we  can. 
not  shake  off  the  impression  of  a  mor- 
bid ana  unwholesome  character  in  the 
music  of  that  long-spun  prelude,  which  seems 
to  tell  more  of  love-sickness  than  of  love, with  a 
suggestion  of  sea-sickness  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  by  no  lecturing  or  writing  that  one  must  be 
convinced  of  the  real  beauty,  the  musical 
beauty,  of  that  music.  That  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  actual  hearing  of  the  music  adequate- 
ly rendered,  and  perhaps  many  times.  The 
lecturer  could  only  fall  back  for  illustration  on 
a  pianist,  a  very  good  one  for  such  music,  Mr. 
Henry  Holden  Huss.  That  helped  to  define 
("materialize")  his  meaning  when  he  cited  cer- 
tain motives  and  short  phrases.  But  in  the 
larger  excerpts,  while  the  lecturer  rested  in  his 
seat  and  listened  with  the  rest  of  us,  we 
must  own  we  found  the  music  vague,  prolix 
and  destitute  of  point  or  clear  sug- 
gestion. We  f  elt  that  want  of  progress,  as  well 
as  of  repose,  that  whirling  in  a  circle,  as  in  a 
boiling  cauldron,  that  we  always  feel  in  Wag- 
ner's music,  unless  it  he  in  marches,  grand  pro- 
cessions, etc..  which  demand  strong  rhythm. 
Of  course,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the 
limitations  of  a  mere  pianoforte  compared  with 
the  rich  sonority  and  instrumental  coloring  of  the 
Wagner  orchestra.  Mr,  Krehbiel  was  doubtless 
sincere,  and  really  felt  what  he  said,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  final  soliloquy,  the  swan  song  of 
Isolde  over  the  lifeless  body  of  Tristan,  as  the 
sublimest  and  divinest  outpouring  of  the  last 
breath  of  love  ever  expressed  in  music.  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  have  his  very  words,  but 
we  much  distrust  our  own  capacity,  were  we  to 
hear  it  ever  so  well  declaimed  or  sung,  for  an 
enthusiasm  so  exalted.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  so  sincere  and  inter- 
esting an  advocate  even  of  a  cause  in  which  we 
have  not  the  same  faith ;  for  he  is  courteous  as 
as  well  as  earnest,  plainly  a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement.  Nor  does  he  strike  us  as  a  rabid 
Wagnerite.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  curi- 
ous to  know  how  many  of  that  admiring,  most- 
ly feminine,  audience  were  able  to  follow  the 
lecturer  through  his  metaphysical  and  subtle, 
sometimes  mystical,  discourse.  J.  S.  D. 
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Mr.  Peirce's  Piano  Recital. 
Mr.  Howard  F.  Peirce,  a  young  pianist  from 
Ohio,  who  has  been  studying  with  Rheinberger 
In  Munich  and  with  Buonamica  in  Florence,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  a  young  baritone 
singer,  recently  from  Berlin,  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
Steinert  Hall.  The  programme  afforded  a  good 
test  of  their  artistic  quality: 
Schumann—  (a)  Op.  7.    Toccata. 


>.'.!    Oji 


Schuliert—  U 


II,)  Op.  IS,  No.". 
Ir,  1:  i. 
II,  <>],.  42.  Waltz. 
Mr.  Peirce  is  evidently  a  thoughtful,  intellec- 
tual young  artist  and  lias  music  in  him.  He 
seems  to  have  studied  earnestly  and 
purpose.  He  played  all  without  notes,  always 
accurately,  with  an  easy,  free  and  highly  fin- 
ished technique,  with  good  taste  and  under- 
standing, and  with  musical  feeling  and  enthusi- 
asm tempered  by  good  Judgment.  We  will  not 
say  that  we  havo  never  heard  Schumann's  ex- 
tremely difficult  Toccata  better  played;  but 
there  was  certainly  great  merit  in  the  perform- 
ance. The  rapid,  unrelieved  «(ww/owas  un- 
flaggingly  and  evenly  sustained,  for  the  most 

!  part  pianissimo,  and  the  bits  of  bolder  theme 
which  enliven  the  monotony  in  the  latter  por- 

1  tion  of  it,  were  clearly  and  strongly  pronounced, 
with  unmistakable  accent.  The  exquisite 
"Evening"  piece,  breathing  such  an  inward  and 
poetic  feeling,  was  interpreted  with  a  delicate 

•  and  sympathetic  touch  that  reached  tho  audi- 
ence. And  the  first  of  the  fantastic,  humor- 
gome  pieces  suggested  to  Schumann  by  Hoff- 
mann's queer  imagination  of  the  sufferings  of 
"Kapellmeister  Kreisler."  was  perhaps  as  clear- 
ly outlined  as  the  bewildering  glitter  of  its 
ever  shifting  tonality  would  admit. 

The  Beethoven  Sonata,  dedicated  to  Count 
Waldstein,  is  one  to  try  the  mettle  of  any  pian- 
ist ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  we  suppose,  it 
figures  so  very  frequently  in  concert  pro- 
grammes.     The   young   virtuoso   seemed    not 

!  overtaxed  by  it.  The  fiery  Allegro  was  clear 
and  well  sustained,  and  the  chords  with  their 
rich  modulations  in  the  contrasted  subject  were 
brought  out  as  if  the  player  felt  their  poetry 
and  beauty,  if  sometimes  with  a  slight  excess  of 
strength.  The  short,  extremely  beautiful,  mys- 
terious Adagio  molto,  in  F,  which  leads  so 
softly,  significantly,  cautiously,  right  into  the 
final  Rondo  {Allegretto  moderate,)  was  in. 
deed  taken  very  slow,  but  rightly  so 
to  our  feeling.  It  was  poetically  con- 
ceived and  rendered.  Coming  at  once 
'  into  the  lighter  atmosphere  of  the  Rondo,  the 
two-part  movement,  the  distinct  marked  mel. 
ody  and  the   running   accompaniment,  always 

;by  its  side,  both  legato  and  pianissihlo,  except 
in  an  occasional  descending  scale  staccato  and 
fortissimo,  kept  pace  evenly  and  without  hurry, 
the  long  trills  being  well  held  out,  the  episodi- 
cal passage  in  triplets  and  then  the  emphatic 
chords  in  D-flat  modulating  back  to  C,  when 
!  the  bright  theme  returns  in  donhiy  rapid  time , 
ending  the  Sonata  with  some  formidable  bravura 
—all  this,  to  say  the  least,  was  very  creditably 
done;  so  that  we  all  felt  that  here  is  one  more 
added  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  energetic, 
clever,  highly  promising  pianists;  one  indeed 
superior  in  the  matter  of  intelligent  interpre- 
tation. 

In  the  familiar  selections  from  Chopin  Mr. 
Peirce  was  perhaps  the  most   of   all   at  home, 

I  playing  with  feeling,  fine  touch  and  a  delicate, 
appreciative  technique.    Particularly  beautiful 

'.  was  his  rendering   of  the    "Berceuse,"   which 

;  everybody  plays  who  undertakes  to  be  an  in- 

\  terpreter  of  Chopin. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  who  has  a  strong  and 
rugged  quality  of  voice,  yet  with  a  good  deal  of 

!  sweetness  in  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  tone, 
has  evidently  studied  well  to  make  the  most  of 

j  it.     He  has   musical   feeling   and   conception. 

i  And  he  sang  the  brace  of  Schubert  songs  in  a 
manly,  musical,  expressive  manner.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  effective  baritones  that  have  come  among 
us  for  a  long  time.  He  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  song,  and  bo  delivers  the  bur- 
then of  the  melody  with  easy  sufficiency 
of  tone,  good  taste  and  judgment  and 
enough  genuine  music  to  carry  it  to  the 
sympathies  of  an  audience.  "Aufenthalt"  (My 
Abode)  was  the  most  impressive  oi  the  two.  The 
"Good-Night"  of  Franz  was  hardly  given  out 
with  the  same  freedom,  although  it  was  sweetly 
sung  and  with  expression.  His  pianissimo, 
however,  vanished  to  almost  nothing  at  the 

-  end.    Loewe's  fine  ballad,  "Henry  the  Fowler," 

i  was  sung  in  the  right  dramatic  spirit  and  rang 

I  out  noblv,   sounding    not    feebly    even    after 

{,  Henschel. 

j     Doubtless  much  interest  will  be  felt  in  two 

I  concerts  which  Mr.  Peirce  is  to  give  on  March 

1 16  and  30,  when  he  will  have  the  assistance  of 

I  the  Kneisel  Quartet.    The  programme  includes 

f  a  new  quintet  by  Dvorak,  Mozart's  Trio  in  E, 
Brahms's  Quartet  in  C  miuor  and  Violin  Sonata 

:  in  G,  etc.  J.  S.  D. 

Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

ii     The  programme  for  Thursday  evening,  Jan. 

|  22,  at  the  Music  Hall,  consisted  of  the  follow- 

j  ing  vocal  pieces,  mostly  with  pianoforte  accom- 

I  pauiment : 


Chopin— U'i  l-i-elude;, 


•&2J 


Aria  aud  ChorrX  "Beloved  Saviour   

Solo  by  Mr.  Eliot  Hub  3ard 

Lullaby  of  Lite 

"The  Lord  is  mv  Shepherd  (female  voic 
Song,  "0  Dieu  Branina"  (from  "Les  Pesi 


Miss  Mary  Howe. 


Singing"  (■  Eurvauthe"! 

With  solo  by  Miss  Mary  Howe. 

"The  Old  Man" 

i  "Because  of  Tine" CI 

Songs, .'  "Herbstgef iihl" Ethi 


.J.  0.  D.  Parker 


Staiton  Crftttfftritrt 
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Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard. 
1     ,-er  Snri'.e  I 

"The  Sea  bath  its  Pearls"/ 

1™..    ( "Solveig's  Lied" Grieg 

Songs,  •(•.Heidenroslein" ScImlK-it 

Miss  Mary  Howe. 

"Judge  me,  O  God"...  Mendelssohn 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chorus  singing  of 
the  Cecilia  is  excellent— better  than  ever,  we 
feel  inclined  to  say.  The  voices  are  clear  and 
sweet  and  musical;  the  parts  well  balanced 
end  well  blended,  the  attack  prompt  and  sure, 
the  intonation  true,  while  in  accent  and  in  light 
and  shade  and  sympathetic  feeling  the  singers 
pave  proof  of  careful  training  and  rehearsal. 
All  the  choruses  and  part-songs  were  for  mixed 
voices,  with  the  exception  of  Schubert's  lovely 
psalm  for  female  voices,  "The  Lord  is  My  Shep- 
herd;" and  that,  although  so  often  sung,  was 
perhaps  the  most  refreshing  and  delightful 
number  on  the  programme— simple,  chaste  and 
pure  in  harmony  and  most  melodious.  We 
never  heard  it  better  sung.  The  open  chords  in 
triplets  were  nicely  played  on  the  piano  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote. 

Very  different  in  character,  but  very  strong 
and  impressive  in  its  way,  was  the  unaccompa- 
nied Forty-third  Psalm,  by  Mendelssohn,  sung 
a  capella.  The  manly  and  sonorous  unison 
passages  sounded  grandly,  and  the  sopranos 
and  altos  answered  in  fine  contrast.  The 
psalm  made  a  very  effective  finale  to  the 
concert. 

The  bass  aria,  partly  solo,  but  joined  at  inter- 
vals, line  by  line,  by  a  four-part  choral— a  way 
of  writing  of  which  Bach  was  fond— made  a  dig- 
nified and  noble  introduction  to  the  concert. 
The  aria,  Adagio,  in  12-8  measure,  mostly  in 
triplets,  sometimes  in  more  florid  divisions, 
cannot  be  a  very  easy  one  to  sing.  Mr.  Hubbard 
seemed  to  conceive  it  rightly  and  to  love  the 
music.  But  the  voice  was  a  little  dry,  nor  had 
it  weight  enough  to  bear  up  clearly  against  that 
rich,  full  choral,  in  which  the  voices  blended 
beautifully.  The  selection  was  from  the  latter 
portion  of  Bach's  Passion  music  according  to  St. 
John— a  work  which  we  have  yet  to  hear  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time.  Do  not  imagine  that  the 
Matthew  Passion  is  the  only  one  of  Bach  well 
worth  the  study  of  our  choral  societies! 

Mr.  Hubbard's  voice  served  him  better,  and 
he  sang  with  more  freedom  and  expression,  in 
the  songs  by  three  of  our  own  young  composers. 
Those  by  Mr.  Johns  and  Mr.  Nevin  seemed  to 
us  particularly  interesting.  The  '"Bedouin 
Love  Song"  (words  by  Bayard  Taylor,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken)  was  warmly  received,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  caught  all  the  fire  of  the 
poem,  nor  to  be  equal  to  Mr.  Chad  wick's  most 
successful  adventures  in  the  realm  of  song. 

The  "Song  of  the  Vikings,"  sung  as  it  was 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  was  the  piece  that 
most  carried  the  audience  away,  and  had  to  be 
repeated  (the  last  stanza).  We  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  composition  seemed  to  us  particu- 
larly fine.  Choicer  in  their  way  were  the  two 
part-songs  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  which  it  was  a 
good  thought  to  revive.  But  did  Haydn  really 
write  "The  Old  Man"?  True,  he  used  to  print 
upon  his  cards,  "Alt  bin  ich,  und  scTiwach"  (old 
am  T,  and  weak),  but  did  he  build  this  elaborate 
part-song  upon  the  theme?  That  it  is  dona 
cleverly,  we  do  not  question;  and  with  consider- 
able of  the  old  man's  contrapuntal  art.  We 
never  heard  of  it  before. 

Miss  Mary  Howe  has  a  good  deal  of  bravura, 
and  some  remarkably  high  notes,  which  are 
clear  and  telling.  She  can  trill  and  prolong  a 
high  tone.  Her  art  lies  more  in  ornament  than 
in  expression.  Nor  are  her  tones  particularly 
sweet;  they  have  power,  tending  to  hardness, 
harshness.  And  her  singing  is  as  cold  as  it  is 
brilliant.  Schubert's  charming  music  to  Goethe  s 
'■Heidonroslein"  was  robbed  of  its  simplicity  and 
charm  by  the  attempt  at  quite  too  much  expres- 
sion, unreasonable  ritardandos,  etc.  The  first 
finale  of  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  light  and  gay 
for  the  most  part,  brilliant  and  graceful,  lost 
some  of  its  interest  and  its  effectiveness  in  being 
so  much  abridged.  But  Euryanthe's  solo  gave 
a  good  opportunity  for  Miss  Howe's  flori'' 
ning  passages. 


S.  D. 


Boston    Symphony   Orchestra. 
The  thirteenth  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
Music  Hall  Saturday  evening,  Jan,  24,  had  the 
usual  large  attendance  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing programme : 

Arthur  Foote— On.  24. Symphonic  Prologue,  "Fran- 
Tschaiko'wsky-op.  20.    Omo-rto  for  Piano,  In   B-flat 

minor.  No.  1. 
Volkmann-symiili'iny  X«.  1.  m  D  minor. 
Pianist,  Mm".  Helm.  Hoyelurk. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote  has  made  a  notable  stride 
in  advance  of  all  his  earlier  orchestral  composi- 
tion, Taking  for  poetic  theme  the  immortal 
episode  of  Dante,  the  pathetic  story  of 
Francesca  and  the  sad  fate  of  the  lover:,.  1  down 
about  by  winds  forever,  and  finding  no  grief  so 
great  as  the  recollection  of  the  happy  time  in 
the  midst  of  present  everlasting  misery,  the 
musician  could  only  deal  with  it  in  sober  seri- 
ousness. In  sombre  colors,  in  tones  of  deep 
feeling,  in  fleeting,  vivid  contrasts  of  misery 
and  bliss,  of  supreme  felicity  and  peace  recalled 
in  helpless  restlessness  and  hopelessness  of  pas- 
sion, and  laid  out  broadly  on  a  large  scale,  in 
one  rich  blended  and  yet  strongly  contrast- 
ed picture,  ho  has  conceived  it.  And  the 
work  leaves  a  sense  of  unity  and  depth 
and  power.  We  cannot  think  that  such 
a  technical  exposition  or  enumeration  of 
points,  as  the  composer  amiably  consent- 
ed to  furnish  for  the  "Bulletin,"  like  a 
dry,  unintelligible  table  of  contents,  helped  the 
listener  or  the  reader  one  bit,  or  made  him  any 
more  at  home  in  the  music  than  he  would  have 
been  through  his  own  direct,  unaided  hearing. 
The  music  is  the  thing;  and  the  way  to  get 
it  is  to  listen. 

Mr.  Foote's  work,  allowing  for  a  few  slight 
occasional  obscurities,  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
well  put  together.  It  has  good  themes  and  mo- 
tives, andiepisodes  of  real  charm,  like  the  trum- 
pet passage  near  the  middle.  So,  too,  the  flute 
solo;  and,  before  that,  the  second  theme,  which 
one  could  easily  associate  with  the  two  lovers. 
Strong  warning  sentences,  recitative-like, 
from  trombones  and  basses  arouso  at  times 
a  tragical  presentiment— foreshadowings  of 
fate.  And  the  catastrophe  arrives  all  too  soon. 
But  we  think  Mr.  Foote  must  be  credited  with 
confining  his  attention  mainly  to  the  inner  his- 
tory of  those  lovers,  of  bringing  music  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  soulful  and  poetic  part  of  it, 
rather  than  of  the  literal  penalty,  the  grim 
Dantesque  Inferno  vision  of  the  pair  whirled 
round  in  endless  circle  by  the  wind.  The  in- 
strumentation of  the  Prologue  is  very  clever, 
picturesque,  expressive,  with  fine  episodes  and 
contrasts  of  tone-color.  Mr.  Foote  conducted 
the  performance  of  his  own  work  with  self- 
possession  and  with  tact.  It  was  received  with 
warm  applause. 

Mme.  Hopekirk  showed  herself  a  pianist 
;  thoroughly  equipped,  at  all  events  for  the  ren- 
i  dering  of  a  concerto  so  abounding  in  bravura 
and  so  hold  and  difficult  as  this  earlier  one  by 
the  Russian  with  the  long  name.  That  the  com- 
position in  itself,  considered  as  music,  as  a  work 
alive  with  musical  ideas,  was  ever  worth  all  the 
executive  art  and  laborious  practice  which  Von 
Biilow  and  others  have  expended  on  it,  always 
seemed  very  problematical  to  us.  Mme.  Made- 
line Schiller  played  once  in  the  last  season,  the 
swan  song  as  it  were,  of  the  Old 
|  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  —  his  second 
concerto,  op.  44,  in  G;  nor  did  that 
I  leave  any  better  impression  on  our  mind.  This 
which  Mme.  Hopekirk  played  is  sonorous, 
broadly  laid  out,  brilliant,  opening  with  the 
relative  major  of  its  key,  D-flat  major.  It  con- 
sists very  largely,  in  the  first  movement  (Allegro 
con  spirito  after  a  very  moderate  allegro,  an 
introduction  in  D-flat),  of  great  chords  vigor- 
ously planted,  now  at  the  top,  now  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  keyboard,  of  rapid  hold  arpeggios, 
and  feats  of  bravura  sprinkled  in  wherever  the 
composer  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next 
in  his  ideal  musical  development.  The 
movement  is  very  long,  very  wild,  au- 
dacious, very  Russian.  It  is  carrying  the 
gates  of  heaven  by  storm.  That  there  are  bits 
.  of  delicacy  we  will  not  deny.  But  it  does  not 
!  take  so  very  long  to  reach  the  point  where  the 
hearer  is  satisfied  that  he  has  heard  all  the 
bravura,  all  the  virtuosity,  that  ho  will  ever 
care  to  hear  again.  What  he  wants  is  the 
abiding  substance,  the  pure  gold  of  musical, 
ideal,  pregnant  thoui-  lit,  Use  thing  in  which  the 


inspiration  lies.  How  differently  you  feel  after 
a  concerto,  as  much  so  as  after  a  symphony,  of 
Beethoven ! 

In  the  short  middle  movement,  to  be  sure, 
Andante  semplice  inJO  flat,  there  is  a  delicate 
and  charming  melody  which  somehow 
sounded  to  our  ears  somewhat  strangely 
harmonized  among  the  flutes  and  high  reed  in- 
struments. The  fiery  Finale  (Allegro  con  filar 
co)  had  more  of  the  Russian  folksong  flavor 
than  any  other  part.  It  storms  itself  through 
relentlessly  with  a  wild  Cossack  sort  of  vigor, 
growing  monotonous  before  it  is  done.  Mine. 
Hopekirk's  execution  was  singularly  clear, 
evenly  sustained,  with  a  strength  and  self-pos- 
session almost  masculine.  It  may  be  an  idio- 
syncracy  of  our  own,  a  lack  of  some  essential 
gift  or  quality,  pertaining  to  our  own  subjective 
individuality;  but  we  have  often  found 
that  in  a  year  or  two  after  hearing  a 
composition  of  this  kind,  played  by  however 
great  a  virtuoso,  we  forget  whether  we  ever 
heard  it  at  all  before,  and  it  is  a  considerable 
time  before  we  begin  to  recognize  it  when  it 
presents  itself  again.  It  is  like  an  experience 
which  many,  if  not  all,  have  at  times,  no  doubt, 
with  certain  persons  whom  they  never  can  re- 
member. Here  is  a  problem  for  our  prying  psy- 
chical professors!  We  dare  say,  if  this  Russian 
concerto  should  again  turn  up  inourMusicIfall 
a  few  years  hence,  we  should  again  have  lost  all 
memory  or  impression  of  it,  although  we  heard 
Von  Biilow  play  it,  and  were  aware  of 
the  little  sensational  history  it  gave  rise 
to  here  in  Boston  when  the  great  pianist 
suddenly  changed  his  orchestral  conductor. 
But  we  will  risk  the  chance  of  any  such  experi- 
ence or  lapse  of  memory  with  Beethoven.  He 
plants  something  in  the  mind,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  heart,  which  lives  and  germinates, 
enriching  one's  whole  inner  world. 

Tho  symphony  in  D  minor,  the  earliest  of  the 
two  by  Volkmann,  has  been  heard  here  before. 
Volkmann  studied  i  n  Leipzig,  where  he  was  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  Schumann.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  weTe  spent  in  Pcsth,  where 
he  contracted  something  of  a  Hungarian  local 
color  in  his  compositions.  The  first  movement, 
Allegro,  of  this  first  symphony,  reminded  us  all 
along  of  the  sharp,  concise,  concentrated  Corio- 
lan  overture  of  Beethoven ;  but  how  interior, 
how  much  less  concise  and  less  poetic!  And 
how  much  less  beautiful!  Beethoven  follows 
the  long  opening  note  with  a  motive  in  short 
notes  frill  of  beauty  and  of  meaning.  Volkmann 
follows  it  with  a  phrase  in  hard,  repulsive  tones, 
recurring  again  and  again,  cold  and  startling, 
not  enlisting  sympathy,  although  the  second 
subject  has  more  warmth,  but  the  whole  pro- 
tracted till  the  vital  fire  is  spent.  Still  a 
certain  Cherubini-like  power  and  style  have 
been  fairly  ascribed  to  it.  There  is  no 
little  beauty  in  the  Andante,  The  Scherzo  has 
the  overbalance  of  weight  in  the  Trio,  which  is 
the  most  serious  and  important  part,  bavins 
the  most  to  say.  The  finale,  and  indeed  the 
whole  symphony,  was  not  lacking  in  ideal 
interest,  although  the  reviving  spell  of  genius 
failed  us  after  the  elaborate  bravura  of  the 
Russian  Concerto.  Of  the  orchestral  perform- 
ance in  all  three  works  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
plain. 

The  next  concert,  Jan.  31,  offers  two  large 
symphonies,  Schumann's  in  B  flat  to  begin 
with,  and  Brahms's  in  C  minor  at  the  end.  A 
Concerto  Grosso  for  string  orchestra  in  D,  by 
Handel,  forms  a  novelty  in  the  middle. 

J.  S.  D. 


Sistim  f mmnifi 
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MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 

The    Kneisel    Quartet. 
The  fourth   concert  of  the   sixth   season,  at 
Union   Hall,  Monday  evening,  Jan.  2G,  drew   a 
remarkably  largo  audience  to  listen   to  a  most 
attractive  programme : 
Mozart^Quartet  in  D  minor  (K.  421.) 
Eubinst  'i     IS,     mm  in  puno  and  "cello,  in  D. 

fiSlvobert— Op.  1  mo,  violin  and  'cello,  in 

B-rut. 

Pianist,  Ernst  Perabo. 
Another   of  those   six  quartets  dedicated  to 
Haydn— purest  honey  from  the  Mozartean  hivel 
We   chanced    to    enter    late,   after   studying 
patience     in     the     entry    (with     good     com-  j 
pany,    however),    while    the    first    movement  | 
(.Allegro  moderato)  was   discoursed— we  none  j 
the  wiser.    It  was   a   pity  to  lose   that   move. 
ment,   with    its    bold   wide    intervals    of    an  I 


octave  and  two  "octaves.  It  would  have  en-  | 
hanced  the  interest  of  what  followed,  tor  was 
it  not  Mozart  speaking?  Yet  as  we  listened  to 
the  Andante,  the  pure,  melodious,  sincere  and 
simple  strain  in  F,  we  felt  that,  we  had  never 
heard  puro  music  more  purely,  exquisitely  re- 
produced. Each  instrument  seemed  perfectly 
attuned  to  every  other.  A  sympathetic  truth 
and  delicacy  of  tone,  the  finest  light  and  shade, 
the  most  expressive  phrasing,  seemed  to  leave 
nothing  more  which  either  sense  or  soul  could 
ask  for.  It  is  in  such  experiences  that  one  has 
to  confess  that  pure  string  qnartet  playing  is 
the  ideal  of  music.  The  minuet  in 
D-minor  and  the  dainty  trio  in  the 
major,  although  the  former  is  not  play- 
ful, not  a  scherzo,  were  of  course  delightful. 
The  finale  (Allegro,  ma  non  troppo),  at  home 
again  in  the  old  key.  is  in  six-eighths,  a  sort  of 
narrative  Siciliano  rhythm,  and  has  a  quaint 
old  ballad  character  —  quaint,  humorous,  pi- 
quant. It  blossoms  into  several  variations 
which  are  very  interesting.  And  when  the 
homely,  unsophisticated  ballad  comes  back  to 
wind  up  the  movement,  it  is  abridged,  but 
makes  its  final  bow  with  all  the  heartier  hu- 
mor. Such  a  quartet,  and  such  quartet  play- 
ing, is  a  privilege  which  no  real  music-lover 
can  forego  without  compulsion. 

Rubinstein's  first  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello, 
op.  18,  in  D,  takes  us  back  to  the  period  of  his 
most  undoubted  genius,  when  his  inventive 
and  creative  faculty  was  in  full  flush, 
before  he  had  composed  too  much  and  before 
he  had  wandered  into  wilful,  outre',  question- 
able fields.  This  sonata  is  full  of  beauty,  full 
of  life-and  genius.  It  must  be  an  appetizing 
and  rewarding  task  to  both  of  the  interpreting 
artists;  and  certainly  it  was  played  core  amore, 
with  true  life  and  fire.  Each  was  at  his  best. 
Never  have  we  heard  Mr.  Hekking  give  out  a 
more  generous  tone  from  his  violoncello, 
nor  render  every  phrase  and  passage 
with  more  significance  and  power,  and 
yet  with  chaste  and  even  balance.  And 
Mr.  Perabo  was  at  his  best,  playing 
for  the  music,  for  Rubinstein,  and  not  mainly 
for  himself.  Each  played  for  the  other.  The 
result  was  inspiring.  Such  verve,  such  fire, 
such  euphony,  such  self-control,  such  eloquent 
persuasion,  went  straight  to  the  mark  with  an 
appreciative  audience.  Many  will  be  ready  to 
ay,  "Give  us  more  of  that!" 

If  greater  fascination  after  that  could  follow, 
vhere  would  it  be  more  certain  to  be  found 
than  in  one  of  Schubert's  two  great  Trios, 
that  in  B  fiat,  op.  99,  or  that  in  E 
flat,  op.  100?  Happy  who  could  not  be 
lither!  The  B  flat  followed  D  ma. 
jor  better.  The  Trio  teems  with  musi- 
cal felicities,  with  exquisite  ideas.  Mozart 
never  wrote  more  under  inspiration.  With 
every  few  measures  comes  a  new  and  beautiful 
surprise.  Yet  with  spontaneous  logic,  with  the 
freedom  of  necessity,  the  lovingness  of  fate,  it 
all  develops  from  a  little  germ,  the  first  seed- 
thought,  and  grows  because  and  as  itmust, 
Such  iB  the  trick  of  genius!  Such  is  the  skili 
divine.  Schubert  sometimes  has  the  weakness 
of  prolixity ;  he  loves  his  theme,  and  clings  to 
it,  as  if  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  yet  more 
honey  out  of  it.  He  finds  it  hard  to  stop ;  hard  to 
break  off,  or  rather  to  wind  up  and  begin  again 
on  a  new  tack  with  paulo  majora  canamus, 
That.-however,  is  not  felt  in  his  great  symphony 
of  "the  heavenly  length."  Nor  do  we  feel  it  in 
these  two  trios.  We  need  enter  into  no  descrip- 
tion, nor  cite  any  details.  It  was  beautiful  and 
ravishing  from  beginning  to  end.  It  were  hard 
to  tell  which  sounded  best:  the  Allegro,  the  An- 
Oante,  the  Scherzo,  or  the  lively  final  Rondo- 
On  the  whole  the  first  movement  has  most  in  it, 
most  to  say ;  it  starts  forth  with  life  and  ardor 
irrepressible,  possessed  by  pregnant  thoughts. 
Messrs.  Kneisel,  Hekking  and  Perabo  per. 
formed  it  admirably.  There  was  a  fine  artistic 
sympathy  and  balance  between  the  piano  and 
the  strings.  When  shall  we  have  the  hundredth 
opus?    It  is  well  to  follow  up  such  veins. 

J.  S.  D. 
A  Song  Recital. 

Songs  in  many  keys  and  many  tongues,  songs 
serious  and  tragical,  songs  passionate  and  fan- 
ciful and  dreamy,  songs  sentimental,  arch  and 
playful,  German  Lieder,  French  chansons  and 
duets,  fresh  flights  of  Young  America,  a  ballad, 
too— were  heard  at  Chickering's  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  listeners  were  many,  and  evi- 
dently well  pleased;  for  the  variety  was  great 
and  chosen  with  discretion.  The  concert-giver 
was  Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  whose  voice  lies  be- 
tween baritone  and  tenor ;  and  his  songs  alter- 
nated with  those  of  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford,  the 
soprano  from  Chicago,  who  made  so  good  an 
impression  in  a  recent  concert  of  the  Boston 
Singers.  We  gather  the  tuneful  titles  into  one 
sheaf,  as  follows; 
:;u iiis  schoneres,) 
SiiM,rt..-beo; 

Mr.  Hubbard, 


Im's  Freio, 


and  Mr.  Hubbard 


.A.  Goring  Thomas 


I,  ,:,,- 


P.  Mario  Costa 

Les  Yeux l'aladllbo 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Hamlet  duo Ambroise  Thomas 

Mrs.  Ford  ami  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Ford  is  an  interesting  singer,  with  a  lean- 
ing to  the  French  school,  dramatic,  passionate, 
intense.  Her  emphatic,  high  soprano  tones  are 
somewhat  shrill  and  piercing;  but  in  the  gen- 
eral range  her  voice  is  sympathetic,  large 
and  telling.  She  sings  with  pathos  and  expres- 
sion, with  clear  accentuation  and  good  phras- 
ing. Yon  feel  she  has  the  natural  gift  of  song, 
and  that  she  has  improved  it  well,  although 
there  is  room  for  more  of  that.  Her  two  Ger- 
man songs  were  given  with  impassioned 
warmth.  Neidlingerwe  take  to  he  a  German 
name,  The  words  of  his  song,  "O  heart,  my 
heart,  thou 'It  kill  me  with  thy  pain!"  are  in 
lines  of  all  lengths,  so  that  the  singer  seems  to 
clamber  over  loose  rocks  in  a  tragical  dilemma. 
But  there  is  passion  in  the  music,  and  it  was 
declaimed  with  power,  although  the  music 
sounded  ultra-German  (i.  e.  new-school  Ger- 
man) and  as  it  were  afraid  of  melody.  That  by 
Ries,  especially  the  musical  refrain,  "O  selige 
Zeit!"was  a  fine  outpouring  of  bird-like  rap- 
ture ;  both  song  and  singer  made  their  mark. 
Of  her  French  songs,  "Les  Filles  de  Cadiz"  was 
the  most  brilliant  triumph,  piquant,  full  of 
grace,  vivacity  and  humor.  It  is  a  song  of 
strong  local  color;  they  have  been  to  a  bull 
fight  and  they  dance  the  bolero.  A  song  of 
frolic  and  abandon,  very  French  and  Spanish 
too!  Those  by  Massenet  have  more  of  senti- 
ment and  passion,  and  were  sung  accordingly. 
Of  the  two  French  duets,  "Under  the  Stars" 
had  the  more  poesy  and  music  in  it.  That  be- 
tween Ophelia  and  Hamlet  sounds  about  as 
Hamlet-like  as  a  French  Hamlet  sounds  like 
Shakspeare,  or  might  sound  in  fighting  shy  of 
Shakspeare,  or  in  attempting  to  reproduce  him 
or  reflect  him.  The  music  is  tame  and  charae 
terless.  The  two  little  strains  by  Ethelbert 
Nevin  and  by  Clayton  Johns  are  delicate  and 
dreamy  fancies,  and  Mrs.  Ford  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  them  both. 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  improving  as  asinger.  What 
he  lacks  in  vocal  means  he  has  beyond  the 
common  in  musical  taste  and  feeling  and  con- 
ception. In  that  smaller  hall  his  voice  was  less 
dry  than  in  the  great  Music  Hall.  Some  of  his 
proper  tenor  tones  are  really  sweet  and  sympa. 
thetic,  even  rich,  sonorous,  vibrant.  As  his 
voice  shades  down  to  baritone  it  loses  substance 
and  does  not  tell  for  all  it  means.  He  is  evident- 
ly in  earnest  with  himself,  and  bids  fair  in  due 
time  fully  to  express  the  music  which  he  doubt- 
less feels.  A  genuine  lover  in  more  kinds  than 
one  ho  seems  to  be.  The  three  Schumann  songs 
were  sung  with  feeling  and  with  fine  apprecia. 
tion;  especially  the  free,  impatient  one:  "Mir 
tit's  so  sua  aliiiberall '"  (All  seems  so  close  to  me  ) 
all  about  1)  Neither  the  Brahms  song.nor  the  song 
by  the  Germanized  Englishman,  "Du  bist  die 
Sonne,"  impressed  us  particularly,  though  they 
were  well  sung.  He  made  a  creditable  effort  in 
the  great  song  of  Franz,  so  full  of  storm  and 
night  and  passion,  but  its  intensity,  its  concen- 
trated fire  are  yet  beyond  him.  We  missed  the 
vivid  lightning,  too,  in  Mr.  Johns's  accompani- 
ment. One,  and  one  only  could  play  that!  He 
brought  the  sparks!  In  the  last  lines,  where 
the  lover  has  stormed  himself  out,  and  the  mu- 
sic melts  into  soft  tears  of  longing  love,  Mr. 
Hubbard  sang  with  feeling,  as  if  more  in  char- 
,  acter,  not  grasping  thunderbolts.  Mr.  Johns 
did  not  miss  the  right  conception ;  but  his 
seemed  not  the  temperament;  you  could  not 
feel  with  Byron:  "From  peak  to  peak,  the  rat. 
tling  crags  among,  leaps  the  live  thunder!"  In 
the  other  aocompaniments  of  the  afternoon,  all 
of  which  he  played,  Mr.  Johns  was  tasteful  and 
effective,  always  in  touch  with  the  singer. 

Mr.  Hubbard  gave  the  right  shades  of  expres- 
sion to  the  three  songs  by  Mr.  Johns.  The 
"Scythe  Song"  is  quite  original;  the  scythe 
whispers  its  hush  through  the  grass  with  a 
mystic  poetry  of  which  the  mowing  machines 
are  robbing  our  life  unfeelingly.  In  "Were  I  a 
Prince  Egyptian."  Mr.  Johns  seems  also  to  have 
found  the  key  to  the  innate  melody  and  mys- 
tery of  the  words.  The  song  seemed  to  make  a 
deep  impression.  Henschel's  ballad  of  'Young 
Dietrich,"  sad  and  tragical,  under  a  war  cloud, 
but  closing  with  a  glorious  sunset  in  high  hope,  is 


akin  to  Loewe's  ballads,  we  cannot  say  equal, 
but  it  was  sung  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Hubbard 
also  had  his  trefoil  of  two  modem  French 
chansons,  with  ono  Italian  Serenade,  which  he 
launched  airily  and  gracefully.  J.  B.  D. 
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MONDAY.     FEBRUARY    2.     1891. 


THEATRES    AND   CONCERTS. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  last  evening  of  January  brought  the  four- 
teenth of  the  twenty-four  concerts  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Nikiach  knows  so  .veil  to  prepare  for  us 
and  give  us.  The  Music  Hall  showed  but  a  few 
vacant  seats.      The  programme  offered  three 


Schumann'-  all-alive  "Bprintf"  symphony,  his 
first  full  triumph  over  the  troubles  that  beset 
his  path,  a  brilliant  and  resistless  blaze  of 
genius  on  grasping  in  good  earnest  the  problem 
o(  musical  creation  in  one  of  the  highest  forms, 
made  a  splendid,  an  inspiring,  opening  of  the 
concert.  Yet  we  should  have  liked  it  better  for 
the  end.  If  there  were  to  be  two  large  sym- 
phonies. Brahms  seemed  ever  much  for  one  of 
them;  and  we  could  have  wished  it  over  be- 
fore Schumann  came  on.  A  lighter  symphony 
at  the  beginning,  with  Schumann  at  the  end, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  would  have  been  en- 
joyed with  greater  zest,— except  by  the  Brahms 
coterie,  who  are  yet  in  the  minority.  The  first 
phrase  (horns  and  trumpets)  of  the  B-flat  h: 
phony  was  taken  rather  slow;  but  it  • 
majestic  and  engrossing,  weighty  ] 
lude  of  much  to  come.  How  grandly 
sweeps  both  down  and  up  in  great  wide 
chords,  drops  leisurely  by  semi-tones  from 
the  highest  A  of  the  flute,  Into  a  reflectiv 
mood,  with  fluttering  triplets  in  the  middle 
strings,  gradually  accelerating,  until  the  Alle- 
gro molto  vivace  leapsforth,  running  away  with 
that  horn  and  trumpet  motive,  gathering  new 
thoughts  by  the  way,  and  developing  into  that 
whole  splendid  movement  with  irrepressible 
energy  and  never-failing  promise.  The  canfa- 
bile  episode  toward  the  close,  for  the  strings 
alone,  very  legato,  is  full  of  feeling,  which 
seems  born  of  the  very  ardor  of  the  movement, 
which  was  admirably  read  as  a  whole,  even  if 
the  introduction  was  a  little  6lower  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  hear  it. 

The  larghetto,  in  E  flat,  three-eighths,  so  full 
of  deep  and  tender  sentiment.wasmost  warmly, 
delicately  rendered.  Every  syncopation,  every 
little  grace  flowering  into  trill,  every  crescendo, 
light  and  shade,  in  short,  every  detail  of  expres- 
sion was  exact  without  stiffness,  and  all  sweetly, 
richly,  softly  blended.  The  Scherzo,  with  its  two 
Trios,  one  in  two-four,  the  other  in  three-fonr 
time,  went  charmingly.  And  what  could  bn 
more  entrancing  than  the  coda,  where  we  take 
lingering  leave  of  the  Scherzo,  through  those 
fond  phrases  of  the  oboe  and  the  flute— then 
presto !  down  glide  the  violins  against  the  up- 
ward chromatic  pressure  of  the  basses ;  a  close 
is  made  on  D.  and  off  starts  the  irrepressible 
Finale  (Allegro  animato  e  grazioso)  in  the  origi- 
nal key— B  flat.  With  subtle  speed  and  a  light, 
crepitant  sound,  now  loud,  now  half-suppressed, 
it  runs  along  the  grass  like  fire,  consuming  as  it 
goes,  launching  anon  into  strong,  bold  passages. 
Then  a  halt!  Poco  Adagio  and  Andante.  A 
signal  from  a  single  horn ;  then  two  in  thirds , 
then  a  long  trill  on  the  flute,  leading  into  a 
florid  cadenza  (exquisitely  done,  of  course,  by 
M.  MoleO,  and  the  movement  gathers  up  its 
strength  for  a  last  attack,  a  long  triumphant 
close.  But  it  is  idle  thus  to  fondly  try  to  recall 
and  bring  back  salient  bits,  like  sparkling 
foam  from  the  surface  of  a  tone-ocean,  which 
can  only  describe  itself. 

To  such  a  work  why  make  a  symphony  of 
of  Brahms  the  pendant?  Both,  to  be  sure,  are 
works  of  high  emprise;  both  sprang  from  great 
ambition ;  perhaps  both  from  genius,  though  in 
the  latter  case  that  question  can  not  he  consid- 
ered yet  quite  settled.  Both  are  elaborate, 
learned,  earnest  efforts,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
But  one  is  quickening  and  inspiring,  without  a 
dull  place  in  it.  Brahms  is  sometimes  heavy 
and  depressing,  sometimes  raspm?  to  the 
nerves;  his  contrapuntal  complication  is  forced 
through  like  unpopular  bills  by  obstinate  par- 
tisans in  Congress.  He  may  carry  his 
point  with  you,  grammatically,  logically, 
but  you  do  not  thank  him.  while  you 
admit      that      it      is       all      very       ingeni- 
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ous  and  very  brave.  We  fancy  such  to  have 
been  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence with  the  interminable,  cheerless,  thank- 
Jess  first  movement  of  that  C-minor  Symphony. 
Many  times  it  has  been  heard  in  Boston ;  better 
played  it  could  hardly  be  than  it  was  this  time; 
yet  does  it  really  gain  ground  with  the  most  ap- 
preciative mass  cf  genuine  music-lovers?  Aro 
they  not  mostly  glad  when  the  movement  is 
over?  In  the  sustained  Andante  movement  we 
admit  sweetness,  euphony,  dignity  and 
depth  of  feeling.  And  in  the  lighter  move- 
ment marked  un  poeo  allegretto  e  graziy- 
so,  which  stands  in  the  customary  place 
of  Minuet  or  Scherzo  (perhaps,  rather 
Intermezzo)  there  is,  indeed,  a  soft  and  eentle 
pastoral  simplicity,  with  a  melodious  flow  of 
mingling  wood-wind  tones,  which  rests  and 
soothes  the  listening  sense.  It  is  an  ingratia- 
ting episode.  But  when  the  long  Finale  begins, 
first  Adagio,  it  sounds  so  melancholy  and  dis- 
couraging, that,  when  the  horns  announce  a 
new  hope,  and  curiosity  is  much  excited  (if  you 
have  not  heard  that  shepherd's  cry  too  often) 
you  think  that  something  fine  is  really  at 
hand;  and  when  the  tune  is  taken  up, 
which  you  think  must  have  been  dreamed 
after  hearing  the  Joy  hymn  in  Beetho- 
ven's Choral  Symphony;  and  yet  hope 
fades  away  again,  and  all  the  brio  of 
the  bustling  climax  seems  so  much  confusion, 
leading  nowhere,  you  wonder,  after  all,  wheth- 
er you  have  heard  something  great  or  not;  and 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  still  wonder  after 
a  twentieth  hearing.  But  we  are  open  to  con- 
viction, when  so  many  for  whose  musical  expe- 
rience and  convictions  we  have  great  respect, 
fire  with  enthusiasm  at  the  very  name  of 
Brahms— Joachim, Henschel  and  so  many  more. 
As  to  Schumann's  proclamation  of  a  musical 
Messiah  in  Brahms,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  insanity  which  clouded  Schumann's 
later  life  was  somewhat  advanced  when  he 
wrote  that ;  so  some  who  knew  him  say. 

Handel!  We  know  him  well  in  oratorio.  "We 
know  precious  arias  out  of  his  forty  odd  Italian 
operas,  which  Robert  Franz  and  Otto  Dresel 
have  furnished  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
master.  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  "Alexander's 
Feast'"  much  of  his  Suites  and  of  his  organ 
music,  is  not  unfamiliar  here.  But  his  con- 
certos are  much  better  known  in  England.  He 
published  twelve  "concerti  grossi,"  concertos 
on  a  great  scale,  for  two  solo  violins,  with 
rivieni  violins,  violas,  'celli  and  bassi  (what 
we  call  string  orchestra)  accompanying.  The 
one  in  D.  which  came  between  the  symphonies, 
on  Saturday,  is  written  in  seven  string  parts, 
and  consists  of  seven  movements.  Played  by 
such  a  body  of  strings,  all  of  such  good  heart 
e,  so  pure,  it  sounded  rich  in  color;  you 
imagined  you  heard  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons 
and  horns,  and  looked  unwittingly  to  see  them. 
For  there  was  musical  marrow  in  the  combina- 
tion. Old-fashioned,  partly  formal  as  the 
lins  were,,  seven  of  them,  without  change 
■key,  they  were  as  cordial  as  they 
were  quaint;  they  make  a  little  go 
rreat  way.  You  feel  at  every  turn 
the  heartiness,  the  strength,  the  sweetness,  the 
fresh,  invigorating  fountain  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble Handelian  genius.  The  Introduction,  strong 
and  3imple,  stalks  along  with  majesty  and  pride. 
The  Allegro,  flowing,  imitative,  contrapuntal! 
i  a  graceful,  cheerful,  wholesome  strain.  Then 
lie  Presto,  in  six-eighths,  off-setting  short  slao- 
cato  notes  against  running  figures,  is  takingly 
playful.  Then  comes  a  Largo  in  even  half-notes', 
-2,  quita  legato,  very  serious,  making  fine  con- 
trast. Then  another  Allegro,  plentifully  sprin- 
kled with  trills  and  reiterated  sixteenths, 
which  is  pleasing;  and  finally  a  Minuet', 
rather  deliberate  in  tempo,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  fresh  and  charming  piece  of  all.  The 
Handelian  big  wig  is  not  without  attractions: 
and  with  what  a  courtly  dignity  and  grace  each 
strain  salute?  you  with  its  conventional  cadence 
at  the  close!  It  sounded  strangely  between 
two  modern,  full-blown  symphonies ;  yet  was  the 
contrast  interesting,  and  the  old  fashion  bad  a 
smack  of  novelty,  a  right  Handelian  flavor. 

Next  Saturday  the  pianist  and  composer, 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  makes  his  appearance  in  a 
concerto  of  his  own  (in  B-flat  minor),  preceded 
by  the  symphonic  poem  of  Saint-Saens,  "La 
Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  and  followed  bv  "Wald- 
weben,"  from  Wagner's  "Siegfried,"  "and  the 
second  symphony  by  Chadwick.  J.  S.  D. 
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SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY 


MUSiC   AND    DRAMA. 


Handel     & 


Dvorak': 


Haydn  Society. 
Stabat  Mater. 
For  the  second  concert  of  the  season  (their 
seventy-sixth)  the  old  oratorio  society  sang  us  a 
Stabat  Mater.that  by  Antonin  Dvorak.and  sang 
it  to  Latin  words.  It  had  at  least  two  advan- 
tages over  the  almost  hackneyed  Stabat  of  Ros- 
sini— that  of  comparative  novelty  and  that  of 
greater  seriousness.  Yet  Rossini's  wgrk  is  full 
Of  genius.  Off-hard,  careless,  sensuous  as  ho 
is  in  the  musical  treatment  of  the  most 
sacred  themes,  yet  his  soul  kindles  now 
and  then,  and  bis  im agination  soars.  He 
strikes  out  sparks  iu  certain  noble,  pas- 
sages, which  always  make  a  deep  iixi'-ession 
■  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  Amidst  t:or:d  a:j.d 
sensational  pieces,  solos  for  the  singer  rather 
than  for  the  subject,  and  contrapuntal  work 
both  dry  and  shallow,  there  is  no  denying  the 
magnificent  grandeur  of  the  "Inflammatus," 
nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  quartet,  "Quando 
corpus, "followed  by  the  frank,spontaneou9 blaze 
of  "Paradisi  Gloria, "nor  the  nobility  of  tho  solid 
bass  aria  "Pro  peccatis."  But  undoubtedly  Ros- 
sini was  not  enough  in  earnest  with  his  subject ; 
his  genius  helped  him  over  problems 
quite  beyond  his  moral  depth;  he  did 
everything  so  gracefully,  so  easily!  The  most 
solemn  task  was  play  to  him.  Then,  too,  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater  was  for  years  the  one  reli- 
gious, or  gua-si-religious  work  which  served  all 
the  Italian  opera  troupes  that  came  tons  for  a 
Sunday  evening  "Sacred"  Concert,  making  one 
more  night  in  the  week  available  for  their  busi- 
ness. It  seemed  to  be  the  only  sacred  music 
which  these  singers  knew ;  at  all  events,  they 
had  it  all  by  heart,  and  It  was  economical. 

This  Stabat  Mater  by  the  Bohemian  com- 
poser, born  in  1841,  and  who  has  made 
so  strong  and  individual  a  mark  in 
compositions  in  so  many  forms,  was  com- 
posed in  1876,  and  made  a  great  impression 
in  London  in  1883.  It  has  been  twice'per- 
formed  in  Boston  by  the  Cecilia  under  Mr. 
Lang's  direction,  i.6.,  once  in  part  (January, 
1884:),  and  once  entire,  the  following  year. 
It  is  to  be  performed  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  nex-t 
June,  when  the  composer  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Dvorak's  work  shows  study  of  the  best  old 
Italian  masters,  and  is  conceived  in  an  earnest 
spirit  as  a  consistent  whole,  treating  the  text 
of  the  fine  old  Latin  hymn  as  one,  rather 
than  seeking  to  illustrate  special-  texts. 
In  that  sense  he  seems  to  have  studied 
the  spirit  of  the  hymn.  As  a  composition 
it  .is  all  earnest,  all  elaborate,  contrapuntally 
and  closely  knit,  broadly  laid  out,  flowing  with 
sad,  expressive  melody,  and  ricli  with  many, 
colored  orchestration.  Is  it  at  times  slow  and 
heavy?  Is  there  an  oppressive  sameness  in  its 
crowded  wealth  of  harmony?  Does  it  move  a 
little  too  much  in  the  shadowy  region  of  the 
lower  octaves?  In  the  conduct  of  the  parts, 
often  make  too  small  account  of 
passing  discords?  Such  questions  did  sug- 
S  themselves  to  us  ever  and  anon,  and, 
confess,  still  leave  a  suspicion  or  a  doubt 
upon  the  mind;  although  we  listened  on 
whole  with  real  interest,  musically  and 
morally  impressed,  convinced  that  we  were 
under  a  certain  magnetic  spell  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  work.  But  the  introduction  gave  us 
the  feeling  that,  as  they  often  say  of  great 
bodies,  it  was  a  long  time  in  getting  itself  in 
motion.  The  instrumental  prelude  seems  to 
stretch  a  long,  wide  canvas,  blank,  gray,  mo- 
from  note  to  note  in  octaves  for  some 
time  before  the  tones  begin  to  sketch  or  paint 
themselves  in  and  take  form.  Then  comes  a 
puzzling  series  of  discords,  exciting  wonder  un- 
explained ;  but  after  a  while,  the  voices  all  in, 
the  harmony  flows  smoothly,  sweetly,  clearly, 
and  the  sombre  theme  develops  musically, 
fulfilling  a  rich  promise.  The  first  number, 
quartet  and  chorus,  is  leng,  and  stamps  upon 
the  mind  the  sad,  pale  image  of  the  Mother 
standing  at  the  Cross. 

The  quartets,  solos,  duet,  and  the  choruses 
which  follow,  have  beauty,  pathos,  weight  and 
grandeur.  Particularly  the  chorus,  "Tui  nati 
vulnerati,"  and  shortly  after  it,  "Virgo,  virginum 
prasclara,"  although  the  composer  makes 
sometimes  a  fals6  accent  in  the  Latin  rhythm, 
to  say  nothing  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
Latin  pronunciation  of  the  singers,  some  sing- 
ing    "crue/i/fixus"     and    some     "crusifixus." 


3HB**we  have  already  intimated,  the 
final  quartet,  "Quando  corpus,"  and  the 
chorus  with  which  it  winds  up:  "Paradisi 
gloria"  has  not  the  beauty  nor  the  blaze  of  the 
more  frank,  outspoken,  glorious  rapture  of 
Rossini.  And  instead  of  the  Italian's  over- 
whelming "Inflammatus,''  for  a  high  soprano 
riding  on  the  storm  of  the  whole  host  of  voices, 
reddening  the  sky  with  fire,  we  have  here 
only  an  alto  solo,  dramatic  and  impressive  to . 
be  sure,  and  delivered  in  rich,  large  voice  and 
fervent  style  by  Miss  Emily  Winant,  who  hi»s 
done  so  much  good  service  here  in  oratorio 
since  she  first  sang  to  us,  a  pupil  fresh  from 
Mine.  Rudersdorff. 

The  chorus  rauks  were  full,  the  voices  musi- 
cal, sonorous,  reasonably  free  from  harsh,  dis- 
cordant sounds,  and  unencumbered  bv  "dead, 
wood"  (so  it  has  been,  since  the  heroic  weeding 
out  a  season  or  two  since).  That  the  execution 
was  so  exact,  so  nice,  smooth,  refined,  as  that  of 
the  smaller  Cecilia  choir,  we  are  not  free  to  say. 
We  did  not  listen  through  a  microscope.  There 
was  the  advantage,  however,  of  greater  mass 
and  grandeur.  The  effect  more  frequently  ap- 
proached sublimity;  there  was  the  glowing, 
rich  solidity  of  the  great  molten  mass  of  tone, 
with  greater  wealth  and  contrast  of  color.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  more  rehearsals  might 
have  brought  it  to  a  finer  issue.  Nor  were  the 
accompaniments  always  up  to  the  best  work  of 
tho3e  fine  musicians  from  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

The  solo  singing  was  all  creditable.  That  of 
the  soprano,  Miss  Clementine  de  Vere,  with  her 
bright,  clear,  sweet  and  evenly  developed  voice, 
her  chaste  and  finished  style,  and  her  intelli- 
gent conception,  was  singularly  satisfactory. 
Li  the  quartet,  "Quis  est  homo"  and  in  the  duet 
with  tenor,  "Fac  ut  portem,"  her  voice  told 
to 'fine  advantage.  Of  Miss  Winant  we  have 
spoken.  The  tenor  voice  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Winch  was  for  the  most  part  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, although  he  did  once  or  twice  take  rest  on 
falsetto  throughout  a  whole  strain,  which  he 
repeated  in  a  manlier  tone.  His  phrasing,  dec- 
amation,  Latin  pronunciation,  feeling  and  ex- 
pression were  good,  and  the  voice  tola  well 
throagh  the  hall,  even  against  the  massive 
chorus.  We  have  heard  the  solid  bass  of  -Mr. 
Einil  Fischer  to  better  advantage  in  some  other 
music— say  in  Wagner's  role  of  Ha> .s  Sachs. 
But  all  was  sung  with  the  conception  and  the 
spirit  of  an  intelligent  artist,  and  sjme  portions 
grandly. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  do  not  yet  feel  all  the 
greatness  and  the  genius  claimed  by  many  for 
this  Stabat  Mater,ire  must  acknowledge  that  it 
is  far  greater,  truer  music  than  the  Redemption 
or  the  Mors  et  Vita  of  Gounod.  It  is  perhaps 
unsurpassed  or  unequalled  by  any  effort  in  a 
great  form  of  sacred  music  of  our  own  immedi- 
ate time.  Tried  by  one  test,  which  we  think  a 
fair  one  in  the  history  of  music,  we  find  it 
almost  uniformly  gloomy  and  depressing; 
whereas  the  most  soiemn,  tragic  themes  are 
handled  by  the  great  masters,  by  the  musicians 
of  sovereign  genius,  like  Bach,  Handel,  Beet- 
hoven, even  Mozart  in  his  Requiem,  in  a  way 
that  is  uplifting,  not  down-crushing.  Even 
Bach'3  Passion  Music,  dealing  with  texts 
of  suffering  and  lamentation,  seems  to 
buoy  up  the  soul  in  heavenly  assurance.  So  in 
the  Passion  part  of  Handel's  Messiah.  So  iu 
Beethoven  always;  while  his  music  takes  hold 
of  the  trying  problems  of  life,  its  conflicts  and 
its  struggles,  yet  ever  the  last  word  is  Joy! 
Joy!  and  you  feel  the  triumph  in  each  sym- 
phony, concerto  or  sonata,  as  traly  as  voudo  in 
the  Choral  Symphony  or  in  "Fidelia'"  Music 
should  conquer  sorrow  in  expressing  it ;  and  it 
should  "cast  out  fear."  What  nobler  mission 
has  genius?  j.  K  D.     _ 


Stanton  Qtowtriirt 


MONDAY.   FEBRUARY   9,    1891. 


THEATRES -AND -CONCERTS. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  fifteenth  concert  of  the  season.  Saturday 
evening,  Feb.  7,  did  not  offer  a  first-class  pro- 
gramme from  the  point  of  view  of  intrinsically 
good  music.  It  consisted  of  four  modern  works 
more  or  less  original  and  interesting  in  various 
ways ;  namely  these : 

Saiut-SMi*:    Symphonic  Poem:    "The  Youth  of  Her- 
Schanvenka:    Op.  32.    Piano  Concerto,  No.  1,  In  B- 

YTapmer:    Wal<iwel>en,  from  "Siegfried.'; 
OhaUwick:    Op.  21.  i  B-flat, 

Soloist:    :>tr.  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
Musically,  the  French   composer's   "La  Jeu- 


nosse  d'Horcule"  pleased  ns  most.  It  is,  i»-i-- 
haps,  the  most  serious,  the  least  fantastical, 
sensational,  of  his  symphonic  poems.  It  lakes 
up  Hercules  at  the  partinir  of  the  two  ways— the 
way  of  virtue  and  the  way  of  pleasure.  With 
great  beauty  of  orchestration,  pleasing-,  quiet 
and  contented  themes,  melodious  and  clear  de- 
velopment, youth  in  its  innocence  and  fresh- 
ness, its  frankness  and  pure  aspiration,  is  sug- 
sested  in  a  music  that  is  lovely  and  refined.  As 
passions  grain  the  upper  hand  the  harmony  be- 
comes more  turbid,  the  movement  more  rest- 
less, agitated  and  sensational,  at  times  outrd. 
and  overwrought  ami  even  furious;  but  the  good 
genius  In  the  end  prevails,  and  we  have  a  tono 
poem  of  a  high,  consistent  quality.  It  was  both 
delicately  and  powerfully  rendered,  every  in- 
strument at  hand  and  equal  to  each  require- 
ment. 

Doubtless  the  centra  1  point  of  interest  with 
the  larger  portion  of  the  audience  was  the  new 
pianist— the  pianist  himself,  rather  than  his 
own  concerto.  We  have  been  all  but  deluged 
with  notable  piano  virtuosos  during  the  past 
fortnight.  Helen  Hopekirk,  Rummel,  Pach- 
in,  our  own  Perabo  and  Baermann ;  nor  are 
they  all ;  and  now  comes  Xaver  Seharwenka, 
known  here  already  as  composer,  heralded  as 
master  in  one  of  the  highest  modern  schools 
of  pianoforte  playing.  Indeed,  this  lit- 
tle globe  threatens  to  be  drenched  and  soaked 
with  wonderful  piano  virtuosity.  Hosts  of 
young  women  and  young  knights  go  off  all  over 
Europe  in  quest  of  the  magnetic  stone  which 
shall  draw  greater  wonders  from  their  fingers 
than  were  ever  heard  or  seen  before.  Here  we 
have  just  read  a  book  in  which  an  English  lady, 
Bettina  Walker,  relates  her  "musical  experien- 
ces" as  a  pianoforte  student.  With  a  good  deal 
of  gush,  yet  with  good  sense  and  literary  clever- 
ness, she  tolls  how  she  studied  with  Sterndale 
Bennett ;  how,  he  dying,  she  rushed  to  Taus- 
sig, only  a  few  weeks  before  he,  too,  was 
called   away;    then   to   Rome   to    study   with 

jambati,  making  the  acquaintance  there  of 
Liszt;  then  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  long 
under  the  influence  of  Deppe,  and  Sehar- 
wenka likewise;  finally  to  Russia,  where,  best 
of  all.  she  won  her  way  into  the  friendship  as 
well  as  the  severe  schooling  of  that  real  poet- 
musician,  then  advanced  in  years,  Adolph 
Henselt.  Surely  she  should  have  learned  and 
treasured  up  more  than  a  little  in  that  long  and 
multifarious  crusade  1  But  the  striking  feature 
of  the  business  is  the  enormous  consequence 
attached  to  modern  pianoforte  virtuosity.  To 
i  pianist  in  the  front  rank  of  the  famous 
masters  seems  to  absorb  all  the  other  interests 
of  life.  If  it  were  to  be  a  genial  and 
complete  musician,  if  music  were  the 
real  theme  of  so  much  rhapsody  and 
gush  and  so  much  cruel  discipline  of  nerves  and 
cords  and  muscles,  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
for  real  talent,  genius.  But  no,  the  goal  of  hu- 
man effort  is  piano-playing.  And  when  the 
wonderful  execution  is  acquired,  what  of  it? 
Does  it  not  soon  shrink,  to  the  mind's  eye,  in 
the  measure  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination, 
to  tiresome  commonplace  like  any  other?  How 
frequently  the  long  concert  or  "recital"  of  the 
most  technically  marvellous  pianist  leaves  you 
pith  that  question  on  your  mind  1 

Now  this  is  meant  In  no  disparagement  of  Mr. 
Seharwenka  or  his  function,  or  profession.  We 
found  real  pleasure  in  his  playing,  It  had  fine 
finish  and  proportion.  It  was  free  from  extrav- 
agances; no  pounding,  no  startling  sensational 
effects,  no  charlatanry  of  mere  show.    It  was 

,  easy,  graceful,  refined,  tasteful  rendering 
of  the  difficult  concerto  he  had  written  to  give 
field  for  the  illustration  of  those  qualities. 
Not  a  concerto  great  or  of  marked  originality 

i  music.  Not  a  work  of  genius,  of  depth  of 
thought  or  feeling,  or  kindling  with  poetic  im- 
agination. On  the  other  hand  it  was  free  from 
extravagance,  well  composed,  consistent,  musi- 
cal ;  under  his  fingers  it  read  like  a  genial, 
tasteful  work  of  good  style.    We  have  said  that 

Ir.  Seharwenka  did  not  pound ;  yet  he  did 
bring  out  genuine  heart-tone,  all  that  the  musi- 
cal thought  required— at  least  to  the  extent  per- 
iod by  the  instrument  he  used,  which  was 
not  a  Chickering  nor  a  Stoinway !  His  perfor- 
nce  was  self-possessed  and  manly;  not  dry, 
;  weak,  nor  frivolous,  nor  overdone,  nor  sen- 
timental. And  the  whole  manner  and  bearing 
of  the  man  were  worthy  of  an  artist  of  his  fame. 

Then  came  Wagner,— a  scene  or  frag- 
ment of  him  as  arranged  by  some- 
body for  orchestral  concert  performance. 
'  Waldweben"  a  term  often  used  by  German 
poets,  hardly  has  its  equivalent  in  English. 
Literally  it  is  "wood-weaving,"  meaning  the  in- 
termingling sounds  of  life  and  stir  in  the  forest, 

-the  breeze,  the  leaves,  birds,  insects  and  what 
not.  The  French  "susurre"  comes  near  it,— 
hum.  buzz,  whisper.  Anyhow, Wagner  describes 
the  sensations  which  steal  over  the  young  Sieg- 
fried in  his  day-dream  as  he   sits   rapt  and  full 


vood.      It  opens  with 


w:h 


teristic  phrases,  pr 
well,  but  occupying  time  which  might  better 
have  been  savod  for  fresher  listening  to  the 
long  symphony  which  followed. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  li-tiat  Symphony  is  on  the 
whole  tho  most  Important  of  his  orchestral  pro- 
ductions, and  should,  by  good  rights,  have  been 
heard  more  than  once  or  twice  among  us  by 
this  time.  It  is  the  repeated  hearing  thai  le-is 
the  stuff  of  which  a  symphony  is  woven.  He 
conducted  the  performance  in  person,  and 
in  a  way  to  make  the  musicians  sure 
and  at  home  on  their  journey.  It  had 
every  advantago  of  skilled  performance 
and  artistic  rendering.  It  shows  through- 
out the  art  of  handling  the  orchestra;  it  shows 
musical  ideas,  with  gund  skill  in  working  them. 
Most  of  the  work  is  interesting.  The  opening 
Andante,  led  in  by  the  horns,  is  beautiful  and 
fraught  with  promise  which  does  not  fail.  The 
Allegro  con  brio  sustains  the  interest  and  has 
much  firo  and  spirit.  The  Allegretto  scherzarir 
do  was  the  most  charming  movement.  The 
Largo  e  maestoso,  too,  seems  well  conceived 
and  forms  good  contrast  by  its  deeper  mood.  It 
was  in  the  Finale,  with  Its  recapitulation  of 
much  from  the  other  movements,  that  we  felt 
some  vagueness,  some  lack  of  spontaneous  de- 
velopment and  growth ;  but  mind  and  sense 
were  weary  then. 

Next  Saturday  holds  out  a  fascinating  prom- 
ise—the "Freyschiitz"  overture;  two  numbers 
from  Godard's  "Symphonic  Orientale ;"  Beetho. 
ven's  Seventh  Symphony  for  final  climax;  be- 
sides which  all  will  be  eager  to  hear  Mrs.  Arthur 
Nikisch  sing  the  Page's  songs  from  Mozart's 
"Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  songs  with  piano  by 
Bizet.  Schumann  and  Brahms.  3.  S.  D. 

Franz  Rummel's  Second  and  Last  Piano 
Recital. 

This  occurred  last  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Union  Hall  and  with  a  brimming  programme: 
F.    Couporin    (1GG5-1733)  Ij3  Bandoline,  Le  Baudet 


90,  No.  i.    Impromptu. 
Brahms,  oe.  70,  No.  2.     Caprluelo. 
Kail',  on.  1ST.    Spinnerllml. 

<:    Jadassohn  (b.  Am,-.  31,  1.331),  op.  35,  Scherzo. 
Otto  Florshelm  ib.  March  2,  18G3),  Elevation. 
Rubinstein,  Barcarolle,  No.  4.    Valse  i  "Le  Bal"). 
u.-zt.  Gondoliera,  Tarantelle,  "Veneziae  Napoli." 

Franz  Rummel,  born  in  1854,  of  German 
parentage,  in  London,  is  now  the  great  pianist 
Liszt  and  Rubinstein  predicted  he  would  be. 
For  some  time  he  was  pupil  and  teacher  in 
Brussels,  which  became  in  a  sense  his  Alma 
Mater,  so  that  he  has  been  incorrectly  called  a 
Belgian.  In  his  earlier  visit  to  this  country 
(1878-1881)  he  proved  himself  a  remarkable 
performer;  but  his  irrepressible  impetuosity, 
botvaying  him  into  over-loudness,  deducted 
largely  from  his  artistic  rank.  Now, 
since  his  admirable  rendering  of  the 
Beethoven  E-flat  Concerto  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  we  had  occasion  to  write  some  months 
ago,  he  may  fairly  claim  a  place  among  the 
best.  The  native  strength,  impetuosity,  emo- 
tional excess  are  held  in  reasonable  bounds  by 
his  experience,  taste  and  judgment;  his  playing 
is  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  temper,  he  dis- 
criminates and  reproduces  the  feeling  and 
characteristic  quality  of  each  composer,  and  of 
each  creation ;  yet  he  is  competent  to  all  the 
energy  he  ever  showed.  This  was  too  evident 
when  he  came  to  the  Liszt  selections  on  this 
last  occasion,  particularly  the  Tarantelle. 
How  much  better  had  those  been  left  off!  The 
programme  was  too  long  already,  and  too  mis- 
cellaneous. Each  piece,  to  be  sure,  illustrated 
some  phase  of  the  player's  virtuosity.  But 
who  cared  for  that?  The  music  is 
the  point  of  interest  per  se,  the  virtuosity  the 
means  of  showing  it.  The  best  imaginable  vir- 
tuosity adds  not  one  inch  to  the  stature  of  a 
dwarfed,  indifferent  composition.  Enough  for 
a  feast  of  fine  music  stood  in  the  first  half  of 
Mr.  Rummel's  programme.  The  three  little 
pieces  from  those  old  French  composers  were 
charming  in  their  quaintness,  naivete',  simplici- 
ty and  heartiness;  and  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  tnem  severally.  The  Beethoven  Sona- 
ta, dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein,  often  as  it  has 
been  played  of  late,  renewed  its  strength  and 
charm.  The  Rondo  was  remarkably  clear  and 
well  sustained,  well  balanced,  and  the 
final  prestissimo  admirably  executed,  with 
true  feeling  and  conception.  The  Chopin 
sonata  wa3  better  given  than  it  wasbyPaeh- 
mann,  both  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  first 
movement,  with  the  bristling  difficulties  of 
that  and  the  scherzo;  while  the Marche  funibre 
was  really  a  march,  grand,  solemn,  overpower- 
ing and  sublime.  And  the  Finalo  presto,  in 
triplets,  a  sort  of  "moto  perpotuo,"  short  as  ii  is. 


r.n  off  with   equal    smoothness  and  felicity  as 
i     of    the   Russian.    Here   v,  a  : 
ruber! 
Barcarolle  detracted  noth- 
Uj    elevation;  while  the  "Elevation," 
by  Klorshcim,  had  a  certain   solemn 
uggestive      of      a      religious      ser. 
vice.       But     the    pieces     by      Bral  n 
and       Jadassohn,      each       clever      in       its 
way,  but  gave  a  s?nsc  of  sameness  and  fatigue, 
while  Liszt  was  altogether  too  much  of  an  in- 
different good  thing.    Very  ingenious  dressing 
up  of  what   seems  hardly  worth   the  trouble! 
And  yet  the  enthusiastic  English  lady,  Bettina 
Walker,  tells  of  Sgambati  pointing  to  this  work 
of  Liszt  ("Venezia  e  Napoli")  and  Beethoven's 
"Sonato  Appassionata"   and   hesitating  to  pro- 
nounce which  is  best  I  J.  S.  D. 


&nstm  fftfttifftritst 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    14,    1891. 


MUSIC   AND    DRAMA. 

De    Pachmann's    Chopin    Recital. 

The  third  of  Vladimir  de  Pachmann's  "fare- 
well" recitals  was  given  at  Chickering  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Feb.  10.  The  works  chosen 
for  interpretation  were  the  following: 

On.  58.  Sonata  In  B  minor. 

op.  4.i.  lai.lal-i"  In  F  minor. 

op.  i  a:.  I  ^:"a:-a-lMpi'"'ui.m.  in   C-sharp  minor. 

Oil  2.",.  No.  a.    Ft  hi-  in  F" major. 

Oil.  lo.  >:.,.  4.    Etni|i\  I'l-et".  in  c-sharp  minor. 

Op.  10.  :■.-".  .-,.    icunle,  Vivace,  in  o-tlat  major. 


,'alse  iposthiim" 


iG-flac. 

Op.  23.  Ballade  1 

Op.  28.  Three  preludes,  Nos.  10. 18  and  8. 

Op.  59.  No.  3.    Mazonrka.  in  F-sharp  minor, 

Op.  53.  Polonaise  (eighth)  in  A  flat. 

Here  was  a  programme  quite  as  remarkable 
as  its  predecessors,  both  for  its  copious,  many- 
sided  illustration  of  Chopin's  genius,  whether 
as  Pole  or  as  individual,  and  for  its  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  minor  mood,  especially  in 
the  first  three  long  numbers.  Something  might 
be  said  in  this  connection  about  that  character- 
istic element  in  Chopin's  music,  so  much  talked 
about  by  Liszt  and  others,  the  deep-seated 
melancholy,  national  as  well  as  personal,  for 
which  he  gave  the  Polish  name  "Zal."  But 
there  is  not  time  for  that. 

The  Sonata  with  which  this  concert  opened 
(his  third  and  last,  not  counting  that  for  piano 
and 'cello,  op.  65)  we  found  more  pleasing  as  a 
whole,  less  strange,  less  arbitrary  in  the 
binding  together  of  its  four  move- 
,  ments  (as  Schumann  says,  "like  four  of  his 
mad  children")  than  the  op.  35  played  in  the 
second  recital.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  called  the 
greatest,  and  contains  the  Funeral  March, 
which  is  a  wonder,  a  sublimity ;  but  then  it  was 
an  earlier  and  a  separate  production,  not  de- 
signed for  a  part  of  a  sonata.  Then  the  allegro 
j  and  the  scherzo  of  that  are  so  intensely,  wildly 
enrage'es,  that,  fiery  and  splendid  as  the  music 
is,  they  seem  to  rouse  rebellion  in  the  soul  in- 
stead of  pacifying  and  subduing  it.  And  the 
finale,  after  the  march,  is  an  odd  freak,  a  puz- 
zle. Composed  wholly  of  triplets  in  unison  (al- 
though parted  in  octaves  by  the  two  hands),  it 
can  hardly  be  called  the  last  movement  of 
a  sonata,  unless  you  choose  to  construe 
it  as  "broken"  chords;  and  what  has  tnat  brief 
■moto  perpetuo  to  do  with  what  precedes?  This 
last  Sonata  seems  to  answer  better  to  the  name, 
although  it  offers  nothing  equal  to  the  funeral 
march.  It  is  less  stormy,  more  harmonious  and 
winning;  and  it  has  a  finale  of  good  length, 
with  theme  well  developed,  a  good  piece  of 
■well-knit  part-writing.  De  Pachmann's  render- 
ing of  this  and  of  the  great  Fantasie,  which 
followed,  was  admirable.  The  latter,  begin- 
ning with  a  grave  and  somber  march  rhythm, 
follows  its  humor,  with  impatient  freedom, 
through  many  moods  and  musical  ideas,  some 
of  which  at  least  many  must  have  recognized 
as  old  acquaintances  (they  having  heard  the 
Fantasie  from  so  many  Chopin  players),  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  richest  inspirations  of  the 
gifted  Pole.  The  pianist  was  evidently  pleased 
■with  his  work  that  day,  pleased  with  the  sym- 
pathetic plaudits  of  an  audience  filling  every 
seat,  but  not  pleased  with  something  of  bustle 
and  babble  in  the  back  of  the  hall  once  or 
twice,  of  which  he  imparted  his  mind  audibly 
and  plainly,  yet  with  amiable  smile  and  ges- 
ture. 

In  the  Fantasie-Impromptu  and  in  the  great 
Polonaise  he  made  great  effect,  but  at  the  ex- 
ponse  of  some  liberties,  at  which  he  smiled  and 
the  audience  smiled  with  him.  In  the  climax 
of  the  Polonaise  he  gave  loose  to  such  tremen- 
dous fortissimo  as  Chopin  himself  was  physi- 
cally incompetent,  even  if  he  were  willing  ,to 
indulge  in ;  he  (Chopin)  weighted  his  climaxes 
by  a  skilful  deduction  of  force  from  the  more 


moderate  and  piano  passages.  But  heavily  as 
Pachmann  plays  in  his  excited  moods,  he  never 
mars  or  kills  the  music  of  the  tone.  And  how 
exquisitely  he  woos  out  all  the  inmost  sweets 
and  beauties  of  the  music  and  the  instrument! 
The  Preludes,  the  well-known  Ballade,  the 
Mazourka,  with  its  delicate  and  characteristic 
flavor— perfume  we  might  say— so  intrinsically 
Polish,  and  eminently  the  posthumous  Waltz, 
were  played  to  a  charm.  It  is  in  these  smaller 
forms  of  the  Chopin  airy-fairy  fancies  that 
Pachmann's  rendering  is  the  most  impeccable. 
One  would  like  to  hear  from  him  a  big  sheaf  of 
those  fascinating  Mazourkas ;  how  seldom  we 
eeem  to  get  them  nowadays !  The  three  Etudes, 
too,  were  delightful,  the  third  one  being  the 
hrilliant  and  rapid  one  on  the  black  keys  (in 
G  flat). 

'  There  are  always  individuals  in  an  audience 
who  cannot  go  home  contented,  cannot  sleep, 
unless  they  can  get  more,  some  favorite  bonne 
bouche  of  theirs  not  on  the  bill,  however  heaped 
with  riches.  And  so,  in  consequence  of  several 
half-timid:  irrepressible  visits  to  the  artist's 
room,  we  were  given  over-measure  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  study  in  thirds," 
which  no  one  seems  willing  to  die  without  hear- 
ing Pachmann  play;  and  afterwards  the  de- 
licious "If  I  were  a  bird,  I  'd  fly  to  thee,"  by 
Henselt,  never  more  poetically  played  here. 
This  encouraged  a  hope  that  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann would  give  an  extra  recital,  with  a  pro- 
gramme offering  other  names  with  that  of 
Chopin.  The  result  is  the  announcement  of 
another  Chopin  recital,  "by  request,"  next 
■Wednesday,  at  2  P.  M.  It  will  he  composed 
mainly  of  favorite  pieces,  begged  for  by  their 
lovers ;  no  sonatas,  only  the  funeral  march  by 
itself ;  hut  nocturnes,  ballade,  valse,  mazourkas, 
four  etudes  (of  course  the  darling  "thirds"), 
berceuse,  tarantello,  impromptus,  etc. 

J.  S.  D. 
Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
These  aspiring  amateurs— fifty-three  instru- 
mentalist's, relieved  by  fifty-seven  singers, 
mixed  voices— gave  their  second  concert  of  the 
seventh  season,  to  friends  and  invited  guests, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  10,  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  conducted, 
under  whose  intelligent  and  careful  drill  the 
club  makes  steady  progress.  The  programme 
included— 

Weber— Overture  to  "Der  FreischUtz." 
Verdi— Aria,  "All!  tors'  e'  lui."  from  "La  Travlata." 
C.  H.  Lloyd— I  opranb  and  tenor  solos, 

"Hero  and  Leander." 
Gounod— "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette." 
Marschner— Tenor  Aria,  "An  jeneni  Tag,"  from  "Hans 

Helling." 
Schubert— Vo  r  niartet   in  D  minor  (for 

eight  strings). 

:h  Dances.  Soloists— Soprano,  Mrs.  Lov- 
Mr.  Heinrlch  Meyn. 
The  orchestral  work  was  of  a  character  on 
Which  the  performers  could  congratulate  them- 
selves, and  feel  access  of  courage.  We  have 
heard  the  old  "Der  Freischiitz"  overture— one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  inspiring  overtures 
there  are,  one  which  cannot  become  hackneyed 
-rplayed  in  worse  style  by  many  a  theatre  and 
concert  orchestra.  Indeed,  the  rendering  was 
telling  and  expressive— one  might  almost  say 
artistic.  The  quartet  of  horns  at  the  opening 
(professionals,  however)  had  the  right  goldeu 
glow,  as  of  sunrise  or  sunset  seen  through  for- 
ests evergreen,  full  of  hope  and  happy  future. 
The  clarinet  was  excellent.  The  strings  (partly 
young  ladies,  one  of  them  a  child)  were 
true  and  clear  and  searching  in  their 
jubilant  melody,  and  graphic  in  their  murky 
passages  in  which  the  evil  principle  is  hinted. 
We  have  heard  better  renderings,  shall  hear 
a  better  one  this  evening  at  the  Music  Hall,  but 
this  too  was  enjoyable.  Gounod's  quaint  in- 
genious fancy  of  a  Marionette's  funeral  march 
had  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  the  humor  of 
the  thing;  at  any  rate  the  music  of  it;  and  the 
"Scotch  Dances"  (whether  Scotch  or  Irish)  made 
a  lively  and  agreeable  conclusion.  Best  of  all, 
however,  was  tbe  andante  with  variations  from 
Schubert's  posthumous  D-minor  quartet.  To 
play  it  accurately  and  finely  with  two  instru- 
ments on  eacli  part  must  bo  more  difficult  than 
with  one  alone  or  with  all  the  strings.  It 
seemed  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  artistic 
achievement  of  the  evening.  Of  the  beauty  of 
the  composition  there  can  be  no  question. 

Nor  in  the  accompaniment  of  voices  was  the 
young  orchestra  found  badly  wanting.  But  that 
modern  English  setting  of  the  Hero  and  Lean- 
der story,  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  and 
pathos,  and  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  had  secured 
not  a  bad  poetic  framework,  seemed  to  us  un- 
grateful to  the  voices  and  not  inspiring  to  the 
orchestra.  It  had  beautiful  places,  but  on  the 
whole  was  tame  and  melancholy  even  where 
the  words  suggested  something  brighter.  In 
the  hymn  to  Adonis,  to  be  sure,  the  composer 
dips  occasionally  into  old  Church  modes,  and, 
then  the  music  seemed  stronger  and  less  com- 
monplace. The  solos  of  the  lovers  were  fairly 
well  sung,  those  by  Mr.  Meyn  very  well,  but  it 
was  hard  to  make  such  music  winning. 


langey— Scotch] 


It  sounds  strange  in  these  days  to  hear  one  of 
the  old  hobbies  of  Italian  opera,  especially  Ver- 
di's "Traviata,"  sung  right  after  the  very  Ger- 
man "Freischiitz"  overture,  and  in  a  concert 
wholly  of  another  character.  Mrs.  Lovell,  who 
has  a  light,  bright,  rather  cold  soprano  voice, 
with  considerable  execution  of  the  florid  kind, 
is  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Signor  Rotoli,  who  played 
her  accompaniment  admirably.  Her  song  seems 
under  ripe,  and  not  to  show  much  feeling,  al- 
though the  studies  have  been  made  unquestion- 
ably in  the  best  Italian  school,  and  with  a  mas- 
ter who  is  an  accomplished  musician  as  well  as 
singer. 

Mr.  Meyn  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  bari- 
tones who  has  sung  here  this  season;  a  German 
in  his  manly  quality  of  voice,  the  sweetness  of 
whose  tones  grows  upon  the  hearer;  and  he  is 
equally  a  German  in  the  earnestness,  the  high 
reach  of  his  artistic  feeling  and  ideal.  The  aria 
from  "Hans  Heiling"  was  finely  sung,  and 
made  us  wonder  why  the  music  of  Marschner, 
one  of  the  best  lyrical  composers  in  the  second 
line,  is  heard  so  seldom  here.  It  had  a  fine 
accompaniment  by  Mr.  Howard  Pierce. 

J.  S.  D. 
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MONDAY.   FEBRUARY   16.  1891. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  concert  of  Saturday  evening  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  fine  programme,  one  of  more  than 
a  few  fine  ones  with  which  the  season  so  far  has 
been  rich  : 

Weber— Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz." 
Mozart—  (a.)  Romanza:  "Voiche  sapete.")  From  "Mar- 
(&.)  Aria:    "Kon    so    pin    cosa >     rlage     of 


(Firstt 


Boston.; 


bongs 
(a)  Bizet— Pastorale. 

■      ■      : 
Co)  Brahms    ■  7t  r\     Wh  [i-    :    ■ -ii.-n. 

Singer:  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch. 

A  fine  programme,  we  say;  and  its  finest 
features  are  the  oldest.  Why  quarrel  with  the 
sunset,  with  Jupiter,  or  Venus,  or  the  Pleiades, 
or  the  moon,  because  we  have  seen  them  many 
times?  Until  new  composers  can  produce 
things  not  incomparably  less  beautiful,  less 
noble  and  less  interesting,  why  not  cling  to 
what  is  best?  Why  compel  us  to  exchange  the 
joy,  the  inspiration  of  a  real,  a  live,  symphony 
concert,  for  the  tame  gratification  of  a  critical 
sense  of  duty  in  hearing,  weighing,  verifying 
every  new  succes  d'estime?  When  you  can 
have  "Hamlet,"  "Henry  IV,"  "The  Tempest," 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  what  care  you  for  the 
latest  fashion  of  the  footlights,  or  the 
cleverest  invention  of  the  last  young 
play-monger?  But  perhaps  you  think  us  anti- 
quated, unprogressive,  narrow.  Perhaps  you 
see  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  whom  we  met  and  passed  in  the  street 
one  evening  many  years  ago.  There  were  two  of 
them,  who  evidently  carried  with  them  an  odor 
of  the  stage,  not  to  say  of  liberal  potations, 
Their  conversation  was  argumentative,  excited, 
As  they  passed  and  vanished  into  darkness 
behind  us,  we  caught  just  one  remark 
from  the  more  excited  of  the  two,  a 
playwright  in  his  way,  as  it  would 
seem:  "Well,  I  know,  Shakspeare  was  a  great 
man;  but  then  he  and  I  go  to  work 
in  a  different  way"  (meaning,  of  course, 
different  ways).  This  mellow  genius  had  aright 
to  his  way,  you  suggest,  as  well  as  Shakspeare. 
But  have  toe  no  right,  we,  the  many-headed, 
to  hear  and  enjoy  and  get  the  good  of  what  we 
like,  to  drink  in  poetry  and  music  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  our  souls'  sake,  without  hav- 
ing the  divine  feast  turned  into  a  lower  court  of 
judgment,  where  we  must  all  sacrifice  ourselves 
to  the  amiable  but  unedifying  task  of  pro- 
nouncing on  the  merits  of  new  comers?  At 
all  events  we  state  one  point  of  view 
which  has  its  reasonableness.  Without 
exclusiveuess,  without  discouragement  to 
fresh  young  effort,  without  ignoring  the 
"progress  of  the  age"  or  "rapid  transit,"  that 
futile  substitute  for  progress,  we  claim  credit 
for  the  common  sense  as  well  as  courage  of  our 
conviction. 

Therefore  we  were  very  happy,  as  we  always 
are,  to  hear  a  good  performance  of  the  immor- 
tal "Freischiitz"  overture.  Perhaps  we  had  a 
subjective  leaning  that  way  from  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  positive  and  deep  impression  we  are 
able  to  recall  of  orchestral  music  away  back  in 
our  boyhood,  when  orchestras  in  Boston  were 
worse  than  caricatures  of  what  we  now  demand, 
was  this  same  "Freischiitz"  overture,  with  all 
its  weird,  mysterious  harmony,  its  alternating 
light  and  shade,  its  strains  of  love  and  hope, 
its  chalumeau  tones  and  tremolo  of  darkening 


influences,  its  rapturous  triumph  of  the  good. 
Where  music  is  so  wonderfully  great,  a  thin 
and  weak  suggestion  of  it  is  enough,  as  we  have 
often  felt  in  hearing  the  most  threadbare  tran- 
scriptions of  Beethoven,— enough,  we  mean,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  lifelong  passion  for  intrinsi- 
cally fine  music,  although  one  have  to  wade 
through  many  bad  performances  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  good  one.  The  make-shift  rendering  of 
the  overture  which  we  remember  was  at  a  per- 
formance of  "Der  Freischiitz"  as  a  spoken 
play'  at  the  old  Federal  Street  Thea- 
tre, when  also  the  singing  of  the 
Chorus  of  Bridesmaids  and  the  ringing  Hunters' 
Chorus  left  an  impress,  half  pleasure  and  half 
pain,  or  restlessness,  in  the  boy  brain  just  awak- 
ening to  music.  We  remember  getting  hold  of 
a  few  loose  orchestral  parts  of  that  overture 
and  trying  to  spell  out  a  little  of  the  mystic 
language.  Oh  1  such  glories,  like  those  of  rise 
and  set  of  sun,  never  fade  utterly  away.  The 
performance  of  Saturday  evening  was  admira- 
ble in  many  ways ;  every  instrument  was  at  its 
best ;  the  four  horns  were  enchanting,  full  of 
woodland  romance ;  the  clarinet  love  melody 
was  humanly  pathetic,  while  its  mysterious 
low  tones  (of  which  Weber  was  so  fond)  helped 
out  the  weird  suggestions  of  the  shud- 
dering tremolo  of  the  strings  in  the 
dark  passages  where  Zamiel  is  felt  to  hover  in 
the  background.  And  the  great  aria,  first  in  its 
maidenly  joy  and  tenderness,  then  in  its  blaze 
of  triumph,  was  all  one  could  desire.  And  yet 
we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  tempo  of  the 
beginning  was  held  back  to  a  degree  that 
fretted  and  chilled  the  musical  impulse  with 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  listen.  Something 
within  us  seemed  to  say:  All  very  beautiful, 
but  why  will  it  refuse  to  move?  Why  hang 
back?  Expectation,  sympathy,  lose  courage. 
The  hush  before  the  climax  somehow  seemed 
to  weaken  it,  instantaneous  and  electric  as  the 
outburst  was. 

Greater,  deeper  and  more  welcome  was  the 
Seventh  Symphony,  the  one  which  Beethoven 
himself  ranked  among  his  greatest  composi- 
tions. Does  anybody  "grumble"  at  another 
chance  to  hear,  to  relight  the  flame  of  life  and 
faith  anew  at  the  undying  fire  of  so  inspired  a 
work?  As  well  grumble  because  Christmas 
comes  round,  or  because  the  suns  and  planets 
still  roll  in  their  orbits,  glorious  and  young  as 
on  the  morning  of  creation.  Will  yon  grumble 
at  a  symphony  because  you  cannot  have  it  hot 
and  smoking  right  from  the  composer's  brain 
or  oven?  Must  everything  be  new  and  of 
new  fashion  before  you  will  condescend 
to  listen  to  it?  If  enduring  interest  and 
charm  be  the  criterion  of  excellence,  shall  its 
very  excellence  be  the  condemnation  of  a 
thing?  Shall  newness  he  the  paramount  desid- 
eratum? Will  you  have  new  sun  and  moon,  a 
new  religion,  new  republic,  or  a  new  wife,  new 
mother  (if  you  are  happy  enough  not  yet  to  have 
outlived  so  dear  and  true  a  friend)?  Will  you 
haye  a  new  vernacular,  no  matter  how  outland- 
ish, or  a  new  art  of  musio  (if  you  do  not  find  it 
in  your  Wagner),  or  a  new  Shakspeare  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  are  willing  to  forget  the  one 
you  have?  Will  you  have  the  stars  less 
frequent  and  less  lustrous  to  make  roomfor  new 
patterns  and  new  patents  of  fireworks,  torches 
and  rush  lights?  Thank  God!  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony is  not  senesoent. 

There  are  doubtless  various  opinions  about 
this  last  interpretation  of  it.  That  is  owing  to  the 
various  conceptions  of  the  ideal  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  composition.  Many,  taking  their  cue 
from  Berlioz's  interpretation  of  it,  regard  it  as 
a  playful,  joyful,  almost  frolio  musical  picture 
of  a  merry  rustic  festival,  and  so  take  for  grant- 
ed that  the  unflagging  triplet  rhythm  of  the  first 
Allegro  should  be  very  lively,  quick,  elastic. 
Is  this  a  true  notion  of  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  this  symphony?  After  the  noble  and 
majestic  introduction,  has  not  the  six-sight 
movement,  which  urges  itself  onward  with 
such  stern,  unvarying  persistency,  a  much 
grander  character,  something  more  like  the 
sublime  revolution  of  the  planets  and  the  solar 
systems,  orthe  all-impelling  universal  principle 
of  motion,  than  a  gay,  buoyant  dance? 
Then  the  mysterious  Quasi  Allegretto  throbs 
with  the  pulse  of  a  profound  life.  Then 
again  the  Scherzo,  with  its  repeated  Trio, 
throughout  which  the  A,  whether  as  keynote  or 
harmonic  of  another,  still  sounds  on  persis- 
tently like  a  long  organ  point,  marking  as  it 
were  the  horizon  line  in  the  broad,  clear  pic- 
ture, thrills  you  as  if  the  heavens  had  suddenly 
opened,— is  it  not  one  of  the  sublimust  strains  of 
instrumental  music  ever  written  or  conceived, 
and  all  the  more  sublime  because  this  breath- 
suspending  transfiguration  overtakes  us  in  tho 
very  midst  of  the  unbounded  joy  and  freedom 
of  the  Scherzo?  And  the  Finale,  freest  of  all, 
a  march  upborne  on  wings,  does  not 
it,  too,  carry  out  the  same  sense  of  a 
triumphant,  all-pervading  and  undying  foroe 
whereof  we  too  are  sharers  so  long  as   we   are 


true  to  the  faith  of  this  great  music?  In  this 
view  of  the  intention  of  the  symphony  we  were 
not  sorry  to  hear  the  first  movement  held  to  a 
rigid  tempo,  uniform  and  steadfast,  where  law 
is  quietly  superior  to  hurry.  To  the  tempo  in 
the  other  movements  could  any  plausible  ex- 
ception bo  well  taken?  The  character  of  the 
symphony  we  had,  its  grand  ideal  scope  and 
import,  its  beauty,  depth,  unspeakable  signifi- 
cance, as  only  such  an  orchestra,  and  under 
!  such  a  leader,  can  bring  it  out.  And  we  believe 
the  majority  of  tho  audience— at  least  what  the 
Quakers  used  to  call  "the  weight  of  the  meet- 
j  ins:"— felt  it. 

The  novelty  of  the  programme,  the  modern 
j  French-Oriental  "symphony"  by  Godard  (it  sym- 
phony that  can  be  called  which,  judging  by  the 
two  pieces  given,  seems  to  be  a  binding  up  in 
one  bouquet  or  volume  of  five  descriptive 
pieces  illustrative  of  so  many  poems  by  so  many 
authors),  is  wholly  of  another  character, 
dreamy,  languorous  and  local,  melodious,  warm- 
ly colored,  sensuous,  romantic.  There  are  beau- 
tiful motives  and  combinations  of  the  wood- 
wind instruments  relieving  the  comfortable 
and  sleepy  swing  of  "In  the  Hammock,"  prop- 
erly "Sara  la  Baigneuse,"  who  dreams  of  yet 
more  exalted  and  luxurious  indolence  while  she 
swings. 

Now  of  the  lady,  the  long  anticipated  singer, 
charming  partner  of  our  qrood  conductor,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Nikisch.      She,  had  been  already  heard 
in  several  private  houses,  as  well  as  smaller 
halls,  in  this  neighborhood,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived most  favorably.    There  were  and  must 
'  have  been  various  estimates  of  her  success  in 
'  our  great  Music  Hall.     She  made  herself  well 
j  heard  there,   for  her  tones  were   true,  clear- 
well  sustained;    she  sang    for    the    most  part 
well,  like  one  with  a  musical,  artistic  nature, 
but  not,  in  so  large  a  space,  with  all  the   ease 
j  essential  to  the  complete  charm  of  singing.    It 
cost  an  effort,   a  tension   of  the   nerves   and 
muscles   very  manifest.    And  then,  too,  she  in- 
dulges in  that  portamento,  or  scooping  up  to  a 
higher  tone,  which,  with  the  censors  of  vocal- 
ization is  as  much  abhorred   as    "consecutive 
fifths"  are  among  the  critics  of  harmony.    Yet 
its  expression  is  not  always   bad.    The  lady,  we 
have  said,  is  musical  by  nature  and  has  had 
good  musical  experience.    She  sings  heartily, 
with   feeling  and  expression,  and    with  unaf- 
fected quick  dramatic  instincts.    She  feels  and 
acts  the  spirit  of  her  song,  with  easy  and  expres 
sive  gesture,  as  if  her  sphere  were  the  lyrio 
Rtage.    Her  ways  are  winning,  and  sympathies 
i  flow  out  to  her  without  reserve.    There  were 
unyielding  critics,  but  there  were  far  more  tm- 
!  critical  laymen  who  were  sincerely  delighted  by 
;  her  singing,  and  who  jealously  clung  to  it  to  the 
'•  last  note,  and  could  not  be  completely  happy 
until  she  volunteered  another  song.    The  Cher- 
ubino  melodies,  with  orchestra,  called  forth  her 
I  finest  art;  but  the  group  of  Lieder,  exquisitely 
]  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  her  husband,  was 
evidently  more  appreciated.    If  not  a  great 
singer,  Mrs.   Nikisch  is  an  interesting  and  a 
charming  artist  in  her  way. 

Next  time  look  out  for  Pachmann,  who,  after 
bringing  home  to  Boston  ears  almost  everything 
by  Chopin,  will  play  with  orchestra  his  F-minor 
1  Concerto.  The  concert  will  open  with  Tschai- 
kowsky's  (another  Russian)  Overture-Fantasia 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  close  with  Goldmark's 
;  "Rustic  Wedding  Symphony."  J.  S  D. 
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SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    21,   1891. 


MUSIC  AND    DRAMA. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
Union  Hall  was  filled  with  an  eager  audience 
on  Monday  evening,  for  the  fifth  concert,  which 
had  an  interesting  programme: 

Arthur  Foote Op.  23  (MS.)  Quartet  In  0, 

for  piano  and  stain       Bi  t  tin 
Songs  with  piano— 

"•  Chopin Lithuanisehes  Lied. 

b.  Schumann Din  Ruse. 

c.Jensen stimrtchen. 

"i Annantf  from  String  Quartet, 

C  minor,  No.  2. 

Boccherlnl Minuet,  in  A,  No.  2. 

Songs  with  piano— 

a.  Liszt .Tiicenrt2ino.lt. 

l>.  .lensen Ant  Manzahares. 

r.   I'.rahms Lirin-slii  (1. 

Beethoven On.  74,  Quartet  in  E  flat. 

Soprano.  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch. 
Pianist,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote. 
Mr.  Foote  has  added  another  to  his  list  of 
musician-like  and  clever  chamber  compositions- 
And  yet  after  the  first  movoment,  the  Allegro 
Commotio,  of  this  quartet,  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  we  had  heard  better  things  of  bis 
before;  his  piano  trio,  for  instance,  op.  5.    The 


Allegro  is  in  a  lively  and  exulting  mood,  melo- 
dious, spirited  and  clear,  well  written  for  the 
instruments,  which  accompany  or  respond  to 
one  another  well.  And  yet  the  musical  matter 
of  their  discussion  did  not  interest  us  very  | 
deeply,  ploasant  as  the  cheerful  humor  of  it 
was.  The  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  had  a  finer 
feeling  and  a  sweeter  molody,  with  more  to  say 
well  worth  the  hearing.  Tho  Scherzo  (vivace) 
again  seemed  like  a  perverse,  cantankor-  ; 
ous,  peevish  will-o'-the-wisp  in  its  jerky  and 
irregular  rhythm,  though  tho  Trio  was  more 
flowing.  The  last  movement  (Allegro  non 
troppo)  seemed  to  us  to  contain  more  musical 
good  sense  than  any  part  of  tho  quartot.  Clear, 
spontaneous,  consistent,  well  wrought,  espe- 
cially in  the  contrapuntal  passage  near  the  end, 
it  satisfied  the  musical  sense.  The  quartet  as 
a  whole,  however,  was  warmly  received,  and 
evidently  gave  much  pleasure;  and  we  may 
Well  mistrust  our  own  impression  from  a  single 
hearing  without  seeing.  Mr.  Kneisel  and  the 
other  artists  joined  in  the  rendering  with  sym- 
pathetic zeal,  and  brought  their  best  skill  to  the 
aid  of  the  composer's  excellent  piano  playing. 

The  short  "Andante"  (molto  lento),  a  gently 
flowing,  tranquil  movement  on  muted  strings, 
by  Rubinstein,  had  a  sort  of  atmospheric  fasci- 
nation like  dissolving  views  of  sunset  clouds- 
The  picture  was  most  delicate,  so  evenly  and 
purely  did  the  tones  melt  and  flow  together  in 
the  artistic  rendering.  A  fine  companion  piece 
•was  Boocherini's  Minuet,  so  quaintly  simple 
and  expressive,  full  of  musical,  poetic  feeling. 
The  "wife  of  Haydn"  might  appear  oftener  to 
advantage  in  our  chamber  concerts. 

Of  the  great  Beethoven  Quartet  in  E-flat 
(on.  7i)  we  will  not  bo  so  rash  as  to  attempt 
description.  "Written  but  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  three  more  familiar  ones  dedicated  to 
Prince  Rasoumoffsky,  standing  between  them 
and  the  yet  stranger  and  (so  to  say)  "tran- 
scendental" ones  called  posthumous,  it 
seems  full  of  that  prophecy  or  anticipation  of  a 
more  advanced  period  in  his  creative  develop- 
ment which  we  have  several  times  remarked 
in  Beethoven's  string  quartets.  This  one  cer- 
tainly reveals  the  master  in  a  new  phase.  It 
is  strange,  profound,  absorbing,  wonderful 
throughout.  In  the  very  opening  chord  of  the 
introduction  (poco  adagio)  it  is  strange.  The 
chord  of  E-flat  takes  in  with  it  D-flat,  as  if  it 
were  the  dominant  seventh  of  A-flat,  and  shows 
an  irresistible  leaning  that  way  throughout  the 
twenty-four  measures  of  the  introduction.  The 
real  tonic  clears  itself  in  the  Allegro,  which 
is  full  of  life  and  energy,  bold  and 
original  promptings  which  are  carried 
out  completely,  carrying  th6  hearer  with 
them.  The  Adaoio  has  a  cantabile  melody  in 
A-flat,  6-8,  of  rare  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling, 
which  develops  wonderfully  asit  goes  on,  cloth- 
ing itself  in  exquisite  figures  of  embellishment, 
with  most  subtle  interweaving  of  parts.  Then 
comes  a  most  original  Presto  in  C  minor,  3-4, 
which  changes  to  Prestissimo  with  a  6-8  beat 
(as  it  were  Scherzo  and  Trio),  which  will  not  let 
the  sense  of  wonder  drop.  Finally,  the  Alle- 
gretto, a  most  pregnant  theme,  followed  by 
charming  variations  in  E-flat  again.  This  quar- 
tet held  attention  well,  but  would  have  been 
received  with  livelier  interest  had  it  not,  being 
so  novel  and  profound  a  work,  come  at  the  end 
of  an  unusually  long  programme.  Why  is  it  not 
more  often  heard? 

The  length  was  partly  due  to  so  many  songs, 
each  of  liberal  measure.  Mrs.  Nikisch  was  very 
warmly  received,  responded  gracefully  and 
sweetly,  being  very  winning  in  person  and  in 
manner;  and  in  the  smaller  hall  she  evidently 
found  it  easier  to  use  her  voice.  She  brought 
out  the  feeling  and  expression  of  her  songs, 
particularly  those  by  Jensen  and  that  called 
"Jugendgliick"  (Joy  of  Youth),  in  which  we 
were  glad  for  once  to  recognize  song-like  truth 
and  beauty  in  a  song  by  Liszt.  We  think  her 
singing  sounded  better  than  in  the  Music  Hall, 
and  we  recognized  much  less  of  that. bete  noir 
of  critics,  too  much  partamcnto.  J.  S.  D. 

De  Pachmann's  Request  Recital. 

After  three  recitals  full  of  Chopin  in  his  larger 
and  his  smaller  forms,  in  which  so  many  of  his 
more  recondite,  obscure  and  seldom  heard  com- 
positions were  interspersed  among  the  more 
familiar  favorites,  Mr.  de  Pachmann  amiably 
yielded  to  numerous  "requests"  to  give  a  pro- 
gramme made  up  of  comparatively  popular 
selections;  no  Sonatas,  but  Nocturnes.  Mazour 
kas,  Polonaises,  Etudes,  etc.  This  drew 
a  larger  audienoe  than  ever  to  the  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  art- 
ist was  at  bis  best,  smiling  and  oontented,  at 
peace  apparently  with  all  the  world,  tried  sin- 
cerely to  give  pleasure,  to  make  Chopin  more 
known  and  appreciated ;  and  the  performance, 
almost  without  exception,  was  free  from  ex- 
travagances and  from  wilful  and  exceptionable 
readings.    The  programme  contained: 


Polonal«'i-Kant;.l«lr>.  In  A-flat, 

Impro tn,    ' 

H:.ll:i.l<-  In  A   II:-.'. 

ne,  Anrtantlno. 


Op.  III. 

Up.  :i'i. 

Up.  47. 

op.  ri7. 

Op.  27. 

&■,'/;;■.. 

op.  :.;. 
op.  :in 


Op.  43.    Tarcntellc,  Presto. 

The  opus  members  attached  to  Chopin's 
works  do  not  Indicate  tho  actual  order  of  period 
of  their  composition.  Most  of  his  works  were 
only  published  after  his  death.  The  one  un- 
familiar work  on  this  programme  was  the 
"Polonaise-Fantaisie,"  which  was  well  dis- 
posed of  at  the  outset;  it  is  full  of  in- 
terest, but  not  entirely  lucid  on  a  single 
hearing.  The  Ballade,  the  Mazonrkae,  the 
berceuse  and  the  Waltz  were  exquisitely  given. 
So.too.were  tho  four  Etudes,  incl  uding.of  course, 
his  famous  stalking-horse,  the  one  on  thirds, 
which,  having  played  so  much,  he  now  humors 
somewhat  in  the  rendering  (excusedly),  bring- 
ing now  one,  now  another  passage  into  the 
brightest  light.  The  Tarentelle,  too,  so  Rossini- 
like in  theme,  was  done  delightfully.  Many 
fondly  flattered  themselves  that  the  Funeral 
March  had  been  forgotten;  but  with  polite 
apology  he  went  back  and  took  it  in ;  that  and 
an  extreme  slacking  up  of  tempo  towards  the 
end  of  one  of  the  Nocturnes  were  about  the 
only  instances  of  questionable  interpretation. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  there  were  calls  for 
more  Mazourkas  (one  could  hear  a  dozen  of 
them  sometimes)  hut  the  mention  of  Hen.selt 
prevailed  and  he  came  back .  and  played 
"If  I  Were  a  Bird,"  more  exquisitely  than  we 
ever  heard  it  played  before.  Then,  as  the  hall 
was  emptying,  captured  by  some  lingerers  and 
led  back  to  the  stage  among  them,  he  volu 
teered  an  admirable  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo Capriccioso  in E.'followed  with  un 
mistakably  modest  reluctance  by  a  Balladc- 
Fantaisie  of  his  own  composition,  a  work  of 
real  interest. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  De  Pachmann  will 

probably  soon  give  yet  another  Chopin  Recital, 

to  be  followed  by  one  or  more  of  works  of  other 

composers.  J.  S.  D. 

Boston   Singers'    Society. 

The  third  concert  of  this  second  season  of  Mr. 
George  L.  Osgood's  large,  well-balanced  and 
admirably  trained  choir  of  select  voices,  male 
and  female,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  the  Music  Hall, completely  filled  with  friends 
and  invited  guests.  The  Singer3  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  Clara  Poole  King,  contralto; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hay,  baritone,  and  a  fine  orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel. 
The  programme  was  of  a  striking  and  unusual 
character! 
Dvorak:    Op.  70.    The  149th  Psalm. 


Edwin  Schnltz: 


Fo:'  n-r 


iTi-ieir:    Seen 


Men 


'Olaf  Trygvason." 


Dn- 


The  Psalm  by  Dvorak  was  most  jubilant  and 
brilliant,  ringing  with  "harp  and  timbrel,  dance 
and  chorus."  The  voices  blended  in  a  blaze  of 
harmony.  And  the  last  verses  had  all  the  : 
and  fury  of  the  Jews,  so  fond  of  smiting  their 
neighbors  "hip  and  thigh"  with  the  two-edged 
sword.  The  chorus  rang  out  splendidly  in  the 
great  hall.  The  attacks  were  prompt  and  sure, 
the  intonation  true,  the  phrasing  expressive, 
and  the  climaxes  told  with  electric,  startling 

The  two-part  female  chorus  in  the  "Death  of 
Ophelia"  had  a  natural  and  unstrained  melo- 
diousness and  pathos  for  Berlioz.  It  was  beau- 
tifully sung,  with  a  delicately  rich  and  helpful 
orchestral  accompaniment.  "Forest  Harps"  is 
a  mellifluous,  subdued  strain  of  rich  male  har- 
mony, beginning  to  cloy  a  little  in  the  last  of 
the  live  quatrains.  But  it  was  richly,  delicately 
sung.,  Wrhat  noble  basses  there  are  in  that 
chorus! 

But  now  a  most  astounding  and  appalling 
thing  in  music,  the  scenes  from  that  Norse 
Drama.  "Olaf  Trygvason,"  "noblest  example 
of  the  Norman  race,"  who  is  about  to  con- 
quer Norway  and  convert  its  people  to 
Christianity,  is  supposed  to  be  the  hero  of  it. 
But  the  scenes  given  are  all  anterior  to  his  ap-  j 
pearanoe.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
listen  to  wild  and  awful  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions of  a  "Sacrificer;"  stern,  vindictive,  preter- 
natural women ;  and  some  kind  of  fearful 
priestess  called  "the  Yolva,"  addressed  to  their 
Norse  deities,  their  Nornir  and  Aesir,  and 
the  spirits  of  Hel,  invoking  destruction  on  the 
hero  who  is  coming  to  dethrone  them.  Music 
so  loud,  and  fierce,  and  savage  we  never  heard 
before.  Our  valiant  drummer  of  the  symphonies 
must  have  been  perfectly  happy,  and  gloried  in 
his  opportunity  for  once.  Surely  he  had  all  that 
his  ambition  had  been  waiting  for  with  fiendish 


Jf 


glee;  a  whole  long  thunderstorm  at  his  dis- 
posal. What  capital  the  inventor  of  the  Peace 
Jubilee  might  make  of  this !  Was  ever  so  much, 
noise  achieved  in  the  name  of  music !  Thunder 
of  tympani,  clash  of  cymbals,  blaze  of  trum- 
pets, and  ever  and  anon  in  the  pauses  the 
uncanny  squeak  of  the  stuffed  horn,  with  rush- 
ing, overwhelming,  far-resounding  strains  of 
voices,  now  of  men  and  now  of  women— really 
it  was  as  much  as  human  nerves  could  bear ; 
and  yet  it  had  a  certain  splendor;  the  masses  of 
tone  were  nrasical ;  it  was  as  if  huge  mountain 
blocks  of  tone  were  smitten  and  sprung  by 
|  Thor's  and  all  his  crew's  great  hammers.  It 
was  a  signal  triumph  of  performance.  Only 
why  shall  such  things  be  performed,  even  if 
anybody  wants  to  write  them?  It  seemed  like 
the  "Freyschiitz"  incantation  scene  magnified  a 
j  thousandfold. 

Fortunately,  and  that  showed  discreet  calcu- 
lation, the  concert  was  short— all  over  by  quar- 
ter-past nine.  J.  S.  D. 
First  Piano  Recital  of  Mrs.  H.  H.,  A. 
Beach. 
For  the  benefit  of  a  worthy  scientific  institu- 
tion, the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  ■  this 
gifted  lady,  who  won  such  musical  distinction 
in  her  early  maiden  years  as  Amy  Cheney,  still 
faithful  to  the  muse  in  her  domestic  seclusion, 
has  "turned  out  a  silver  lining  to  the  night,"  as 
she  has  done  several  times  before,  in  aid  of  a 
good  cause.  Gracefully  and  modestly  she  does 
ft,  affording  opportunity  to  many  to  enjoy  and 
to  admire  once  more  the  rare  musical  talent 
which  since  her  marriage  has  been  kept  so 
private.  The  great  sale  of  tickets  made  it 
necessary  to  have  the  two  concerts  in  a  large 
hall  like  Tremont  Temple,  which  of  course  was 
not  favorable  to  a  piano  concert,  least  Of  all  to  a 
Chopin  recital  like  that  of  Thursday  afternoon. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  th  e  lady  haa  the  least  idea 
of  Pachmann  coming  here  with  Chopin  at  this 
time  when  her  programme  was  determined. 
All  the  more  ladylike  and  simple  was  it  there- 
fore for  her  to  proceed  with  her  programme, 
giving  her  Chopin  interpretation  directly  from 
herself,  with  no  false  shame,  no  spice  of  compe- 
tition, according  to  her  own  best  conception  and 
executive  ability.  It  was  a  brave  thing  and  a 
rare  thing  for  a  lady  yet  in  her  youth  to  Com- 
mit to  memory  with  infallible  security,  -and  to 
perform  with  accuracy,  good  taste  and  artistic 
loyalty,  more  than  twenty  compositions,  great 
and  small,  of  the  sensitively  delicate  and  most 
difficult  Polish  tone-poet,  the  very  genius  of  the 
pianoforte,  without  provoking  criticism  or  in- 
ducing fatigue.  All  this  she  did,  and  these  the 
treasures  which  her  deft,  discerning  fingers 
spread  before  us : 
Scherzo.  B-flat  minor,  op.  SI. 
Nocturne.  B  niaior,  op.  9,  No.  3. 
Etudes,  np.  10,  Nos.  12  and  3,  op.  25,  No.  6. 

Barcarolle,  60.  .    „  „      .. 

Preludes,  op.  2R.  Nos.  1,  7, 10, 11,  6,  3  and  22. 

Berceuse,  op.  57. 

Impromptu,  G-nat  major,  pp.  51. 

Siiizurko.  op.  so.  No.  1. 

waise  lii  E  minor  (posthumous). 

rnP,,a,se.op.40,No.  2.    . 

Ballade,  in  A-flat,  op.  47. 

Her  readings  were  all  sensible,  consistent, 
reasonable,  free  from  whim  or  wilfulness,  free 
from  all  extravagance.  And  her  technique  was 
frilly  equal  to  their  execution.  A  ladylike 
grace  and  delicacy  pervaded  the  performance, 
perhaps  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  such  fire 
and  emphasis  as  we  have  known  in  her  earlier 
efforts.  But  this  was  on  the  whole  a  merit  in 
these  days  of  loud  extremes,  this  self-advertis- 
ing period  of  art.  Among  her  best  successes  we 
may  note  the  Nocturne ;  the  Etudes,  including 
the  No.  6,  in  thirds,  which  she  played  in  her 
own  way  admirably  (even  after  Pach- 
mann); the  Barcarole;  the  flight  of  brief 
little  Preludes,  brilliant-winged,  full  of  spirit; 
the  Impromptu,  Mazurka,  Valse  and  Ballade. 
The  Polonaise  was  fine,  but  one  in  which  the 
peculiar  Polonaise  rhythm  (one  of  so  much 
character  that  almost  any  music  in  that 
form  is  winning  and  imposing)  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly recognizable  as  in  most  of  his  others. 

Hearty  applause  followed  every  piece  per- 
,  formed.  Plainly  Mrs.  Beach  had  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  respect  of  all  her  audience.  Her 
second  recital,  Feb.  27,  has  a  programme  in 
'  which  many  composer's  names  are  mingled— 
Bach,  Beethoven,  d'Alhert,  Paine,  Foote,  Chad- 
wick,  Rubinstein  and  as  many  more. 


Itosttn  Ctmwrtirt 


TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    24.    1891. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  seventeenth  conoert  of  the  season,  Satur- 
day evening,  Feb.  21,  was  a  singular  occasion. 
It  consisted  of  three  numbers : 


latl   .\ysky.  Overture-Fan  tasle:  "Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Chopin Op.  21.  Coiice  i  ■■  2.  in  Finluor. 

Goldrnark Op.  20.  Symphony:  "Rustic  Wedding." 

Soloist:  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 
The  singularity  of  the  concert  was  that  the 
middle  number,  the  piano  virtuoso  element, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  devoured  the  rest.  De  Pach- 
mann'a  wonderful  performance  of  the  Chopin 
F-minor  Concerto  (the  first  that  Chopin  wrote 
although  it  counts  second  in  the  order  of  publi 
cation)  wrought  the  crowded  audience  up  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  which  would  not  be  con- 
tented without  a  series  of  solos  in  response  to 
encores,  a  thing  thus  far  prohibited  by  rule  and 
custom  in  the  Symphony  concerts.  Pachmann 
was  all  himself  in  his  fantastic  ways,  his  smiles, 
grimaces,  amiable  appeals  for  sympathy,  fre- 
quent remarks  and  ejaculations  addressed  dur- 
ing the  most  exquisite  moments  of  performance 
to  the  person  who  turned  the  leaves  for  him. 
To  many  who  were  listening  for  the  first  time, 
as  well  as  to  some  relentless  censores  mo- 
rum  who  had  heard  him  repeatedly,  these 
childish  ways  of  the  man  took  off  at- 
tention from  the  musical,  artistic  side  of  him,  or 
at  least  disturbed  and  spoiled  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  We  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  there  is  noaffectationinit;thatitis  all  nat- 
ural, frank  and  simple ;  that  it  is  the  irrepressi- 
,  ble,  involuntary,  almost  unconscious  acting  out 
of  his  peculiar  nature ;  that  he  so  intensely, 
dearly  loves  his  Chopin  and  the  musio  which 
he  plays  so  con  amove,  as  to  crave  sympathy 
and  feel  unhappy  unless  all  enjoy  it  with  him. 
Take  this  for  the  secret  of  his  strange  behavior 
and  for  a  condition  to  be  accepted,  and  you  will 
surely  find  an  artist  in  him  and  a  musical  inter- 
preter  of  an  exceptionally  high  fine  quality. 

The  F-minor  Concerto  is  an  old  favorite  In 
Boston.  It  was  first  played  In  the  Harvard  con- 
certs in  March,  1870,  by  Anna  Mehlig;  again  by 
Leonhard,  Sumner,  and  finally  by  Madeline 
Schiller  in  1877.  The  other  Concerto  (in  E  mi- 
nor) was  much  earlier  and  more  often  played. 
By  whom  since  we  cannot  remember.  Did  Bos- 
ton ever  listen  to  a  performance  of  the  piano 
part  which  approached  in  exquisite  finish  and 
delicacy,  in  sympathetic  truth  to  the  composer, 
in  beauty,  in  vitality  of  touch,  in  reproduction 
of  the  spirit  of  the  work,  this  rendering  by 
Pachmann?  Evidently  he  was  unaccustomed  to 
so  large  a  hall,  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
movement  (Allegro)  we  had  to  listen  with 
the  closest  attention  to  hear  all  distinctly;  ha 
seemed  to  care  more  for  quality  than  quantity 
of  tone ;  more  to  bring  out  the  fine,  poetic  sing- 
ing quality  of  the  Chickering  Grand  than  to  fill 
the  great  space  with  a  loud  sound.  But  all  ears 
were  soon  captivated.  Ho  kept  the  movement 
strictly,  always  even  with  the  orchestra.  (The 
orchestration,  to  be  sure, was  rather  outside  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  Chopin's  genius,  and  is  often 
thin  and  ineffective.)  Tho  Adagio  (Lar ghetto 
Chopin  called  it),  that  exquisite  dream  of  love, 
composed,  according  to  Chopin's  own  confes- 
sion, while  he  was  under  the  spell  of  a  first 
passion,  was  played  with  inimitable  grace 
and'  delicacy  and  feeling.  The  gossamer 
fioriture  seemed  outlined  by  fairy  fingers;  it 
was  like  a  dream,  a  magical  realization  of  the 
impossible.  Such  piano-playing,  such  inter- 
pretation, one  cannot  afford  to  lose  on  account 
of  a  few  personal  mannerisms  wholly  outside 
of  the  music.  The  concluding  Rondo,  full  of 
charming  ideas,  as  where  the  horn  phrase 
seems  to  summon  up  the  fairy  spirits,  ravished 
the  listening  sense  and  soul  still  more.  And 
hence  the  uncontainable  applause.  Could  it  be 
helped?  Perhaps  the  excitable,  sympathy- 
craving  Russian  was  all  too  ready  to  respond ; 
and  perhaps  Conductor  Nikisch  was  too  amia- 
ble in  yielding.  But  he  did  return  to 
the  piano  amid  shouts  of  joy  and  give  a  wonder- 
ful performance  of  Liszt's  flowery  and  difficult 
transcription  of  (or  fantasia  on)  the  quartet  in 
"Rigoletto"— perhaps  the  best  piece  that  Verdi 
ever  composed.  Now  this  was  not  classical ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  incongruous  element  to  in- 
troduce into  a  Symphony  Concert.  But  not  so 
seemed  to  think  tne  audience  in  its  unthinking 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm ;  and  the  obliging  art- 
ist must  needs  come  back  twice.again  and  vol- 
unteer a  waltz  by  Chopin  and  an  e'tude  by 
Moscheles,  both  rendered  to  a  charm. 

We  could  not  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  a  degree  of  excellence  or  inter- 
est to  suffer  badly  from  this  phenomenal  epi 
sode.  The  fantastio  overture  of  the  other 
Russian  with  a  longer  name  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  vindicate  the  title  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In- 
deed, beginning  in  a  dirge-like  strain,  it  seemed 
throughout  a  vain  endeavor  to  shake  off  the 
close  and  chilling  atmosphere  and  odor  of  the 
tomb.  If  the  lovers  were  in  that  music  at  all,  it 
could  be  only  as  they  lay  in  death  in  the  vault 
of  the  Capulets.  The  composition  may  be  close- 
ly woven,  the  instrumentation  ingeniously  rich, 
it  may  contain  beauties  discernible  by  careful 
study ;  but  the  thing  as  a  whole  seemed  most  mo- 


notonous and  dreary  and  depressing ;  perhaps  the 
word  "modern"  would  express  it  all.  That  there 
is  much  finesse  in  the  composition,  and  that  it 
was  admirably  executed,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  deny ;  but  that  it  was  edifying?— that  it  was 
more  grateful  to  hear  than  Tschaikow  sky  to 
pronounce,  this  deponent  sayeth  not.  Really 
some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  most  ingenious 
and  original  of  the  most  modern  music  seems 
like  a  musical  apotheosis  of  ugliness,  per  se,  as 
if  beauty  were  "used  up,"  grown  too  conven- 
tional and  common  for  the  use  of  high-strung 
modern  genius  I 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Goldrnark 
Symphony  might  bring  a  suit  against  the  encore 
fiend.  Its  prettiness  and  sweetness  doubtless 
did  seem  tamer  and  samer  after  that  prolonged 
excitement.  The  first  of  its  five  scenes,  the 
Wedding  March  (moderato  molto)  has  not  much 
to  say,  and  is  a  long  time  saying  it;  and  the 
string  of  far-fetched  variations,  by  which  it 
seeks  to  prolong  its  life,  sounds  heterogeneous 
and  soon  becomes  fatiguing.  The.  Bridal  Song 
(Allegretto)  has  a  -graceful  simplicity.  The 
Serenade  (Allegretto  moderato  scherzando)  has 
some  friendly  fun  in  it,  with  pleasant  duet 
passages  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  &c. 
The  Andante,  "In  the  Garden,"  has  the 
tender,  dreamy,  mutually  confiding  char- 
acter claimed  for  it  in  the  score,  and 
is  the  most  beautiful  movement  of  the 
symphony.  The  concluding  Dance  (Alle- 
gro molto),  with  a  theme  related  to  the  opening 
maroh,  is  brisk  and  strongly  marked ;  but  the 
tired  and  sleepy  sense  was  past  such  rousing; 
many  were  leaving  the  hall;  and  this  "Rustic 
Wedding"  symphony,  with  all  its  cleverness 
and  all  its  prettiness,  was  on  the  whole  rather 
tame  and  tedious.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gramme it  might  have  produced  more  effect. 

This  week  the  orchestra  will  be  engaged  in 
missionary  work.  The  next  concert  will  be  on 
Saturday.  March  7,  and  will  give  us  Wagner's 
Prelude  (Vorspiel)  to  "Lohengrin ;"  a  symphony 
in  D  (No.  3)  by  an  entirely  new  name  to  us,  Au- 
gust Klughardt;  two  movements  from  a  Con- 
certo for  the  violoncello  by  Reinecke  (save  us 
from  one  of  his  interminable  cadenzas!),  to  be 
played  by  Mr.  Leo  Schulz ;  and,  to  make  ac- 
counts even,  Beethoven's  short,  but  glorious, 
"Egmont"  overture.  J.  9.  D. 
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SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    28,    1891. 


MUSIC  AND    DRAMA. 

New  England   Conservatory    of    Music. 

A  concert  by  the  Orchestral  Class,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  was  given  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple on  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  the  follow- 
ing programme : 

Handel :    Concerto  irrosso,  In  G,  for  string  orchestra. 
Brahms:    Duets    {^Zly^^^^" 
Handel:    Largo,  for  solo  violin,  with  violins,  violas, 

piano  and  organ. 
G.  Hollander:    Spinning  I      string  orchestra! 

Weber:    Soprano  Aria  from  "Frelscbutz." 
Haydn:    Symphony  In  D  (No.  6,  Br.  &  H.) 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  witness,  an  array 
of  nearly  thirty  boy  and  girl  violinists,  violists 
and  cellists,  all  looking  bright  and  happy,  draw- 
ing bow  under  an  experienced  conductor,  and 
making  good  harmony,  good  musical  sense,  out 
of  such  a  selection  of  classical  works  from 
sterling  old  masters.  Working  on  such  a  pro- 
gramme the  young  beginners  were  getting  a 
good  foundation  in  sound  and  genuine  orches- 
tral music,  however  simple,  homely  and  an- 
tique some  of  it  might  sound.  Better  begin  with 
Handel  than  with  Berlioz  or  Brahms  I 

But  to  return  to  the  composition  of 
the  fledgling  orchestra.  Its  members 
were  all  of  them  Conservatory  pupils,  with 
the    exception    of    the    two    double  basses, 

Fifteen  of  both  sexes,  ranging  from  a  couple 
of  very  small  boys  to  misses  who  might  claim 
the  title  of  young  ladies,  filled  the  parts  of  first 
and  second  violin.  In  the  Handel  "Largo," 
eight  more  were  added.  Four  played  viola, 
and  three  "  'Cello,"  all  girls.  It  was  a  string 
orchestra  exclusively;  in  the  Haydn  Symphony 
the  wind  parts  were  represented  on  the  organ 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Adams.  Wind  instruments  are 
taught  in  the  Conservatory,  but  none  have  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  orchestral  proficiency ;  all 
in  due  time. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  another,  No.  1,  of 
Handel's  twelve  "  Concerti  Grossi,  "  after 
the  one  in  D  (No.  5)  so  finely  played 
three  weeks  ago  in  the  Symphony  Concerts. 
This  one  in  G,  although  of  course  more  timidly 
and  feebly  rendered,  sounded  even  more  inter- 
esting than  that  did,  while   equally  Handelian 


and  quaint.  It  contains  five  short  movements. 
The  two  solo  violins  (first  and  second)  were 
neatly  and  truly  played  by  Misses  Curm,::  on 
and  Tripps,  *v>d  the  solo  violonoel  o  by  Miss 
Kilbourn.  The  ripieni  also  did  thoir  parts 
firmly,  evenly  and  smoothly;  the  intonation 
was  good,  and'the  ensemble  of  tone  was  more 
satisfactory  than  we  could  have  expected,  Lvi- 
dently  their  conductor  has  been  also  their  good 
teacher.  In  studying  Handel  these  young  peo 
pie  are  beginning  at  the  heart  of  the  good  old 
tree  of  the  art  musical,  which  will  outlive  cen. 
turies  to  come.  If  the  old  finger-marks  upon  his 
scores,  his  familiar,  characteristic  cadences, 
sometimes  cause  a  smile,  still  it  is  music  in 
which  they  will  learn  no  modern  tricks  or  tolly, 
no  new  fashions  for  mere  idle  fashion's  sake. 

The  Handel  "Largo"  is  the  same  orchestral 
Bhow  piece  which  has  been  dressed  out  in  so 
much  state  (for  the  glorv  of  the  violins,  the 
"four  and  twenty  fiddlers")  from  a  very  simple 
bit  of  harmony  accompanying  a  tenor  soliloquy 
in  the  first  scene  of  his  Italian  opera,  "Serse,  or 
"Xerxes."  The  plot  of  the  opera  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Persian  monarch's  wars 
and  conquests,  and  overthrow  in  Greece.  It 
simply  concerns  itself  with  the  loves  of  himself 
and  his  court,  a  most  inextricable  coil.  On  the 
first  rising  of  the  curtain,  Xerxes  is  seen  sitting 
in  a  most  beautiful  garden,  in  the  shade  of  a 
plantain  tree.whose  broad  leaves  he  is  admiring, 
and  rhapsodizing  about  its  beauty  in  a  dreamy 
strain  (Largtielto  it  is  marked,  not  Largho)  in 
placid  three-four  measure.  This  is  the  'Lar- 
gho" we  have  had  served  up  to  us  so  often  and 
in  so  many  shapes.  This  time  it  was  presented 
first  as  a  violin  solo,  played  by  Mr.  W.  J.  How- 
ard, then  the  harmony  was  swelled  by  all  the 
violins,  violas,  pianoforte  (Miss  Myrtle  Sheldon) 
and  organ.  The  rendering  was  really  effective. 
The  "Spinning  Song"  by  G.  Hollander  (who. 
ever  he  may  be),  was  a  pleasing  piece  of  sooth- 
ing melody,  at  the  end  of  which  the  tuneful 
spinster  evidently  drops  to  sleep.  It  is  quite  in 
the  vein  of  the  Romance  sung  at  the  spinning 
wheel  in  "La  Dame  Blanche."  It  was  perhaps 
the  most  neatly  executed  piece  of  the  after- 
noon. The  Haydn  Symphony,  likewise,  ran 
smoothly  and  clearly,  all  four  movements,  al- 
though the  bassoon  stop  in  the  organ  sounded 
rather  overblown  and  prominent.  The  per- 
formance as  a  whole  was  oreditable. 

The  two  duets  by  Brahms  were  fairly  well  sung 
by  Misses  Lizzie  Parry  James  and  Mamio  E. 
Hale.  Miss  Maude  Watts,  who  sang  the  Prayer 
and  Scena  in  the  part  of  Agatha  in  "Der  Froi- 
schiitz"  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  real  singer- 
Her  voice  is  sweet  and  musical,  of  good  volume 
and  good  compass,  sympathetic  in  its  quality 
and  evidently  well  trained,  probably  by  Profes. 
sor  Rotch,  who  played  her  accompaniment. 

In  a  concert  like  this  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory gives  signs  of  new  life  in  a  good  ar- 
tistic direction  under  its  present  acting  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  J.  S.  D. 
Beach's  Second  Piano 
Recital. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  Tremont  Temple,  a 
large  and  delighted  audience,  besides  the  Ma- 
rine Biological  Laboratory,  in  aid  of  which  the 
recitals  were  designed,  were  placed  under  a 
second  obligation  to  Mrs.  Beach  for  a  generous 
and  graceful  exertion  of  her  art  in  public.  Her 
programme  this  time  was  more  miscellaneous, 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  works  of  a  single 
master,  Chopin.  The  composers  and  selections 
were  widely  varied: 

J.  S.  Bach Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Futrue 

Beethoven.... Op.   81a    Sonate    caracteristique;    Les 
Adieus;  1/ Absence:  Le  Retour. 

[•'Albert ! Gavotte,  from  Suite,  Op.  1 

Ine    Op.  45.    Nocturne 

Arthur  Foote Capriccio,  from  Suite,  On.  15 

E.  Grieg Op.  47,  No.  5.  Ji 

B.  Goadaraa...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."...Eeverle  Pastorale 

E.  A.  Macdowell "p.  30.    Etude  do  Concert 

Mrs.  Beach Ballade  j  MS.    1'u-st  time) 

Brahms Op.  78,  No.  B.    Intermezzo 

in  Barcarolle  in  A  minor 

B.  E.  Woolf Gavotte:     "ErboB  d'  Autrei.,i.s 

G  W.  OhadwlcK Caprice  in  G  minor 

sJaml.atl Op.  20.  No. 1.     Notturno 

ill Op.  40.    Scherzo-Valse 

The  Bach  fantasia,  a  wilful,  sparkling  im- 
provisation, flashes  of  florid  figuration '  be" 
tween  great  chords  and  fitful  pauses, 
came  out  with  spirit,  gracefully  and  bril- 
liantly; and  the  fugue  theme,  setting  in 
deliberately  in  each  of  the  four  parts,  moved  on 
evenly  and  clearly,  winding  up  with  emphasis 
and  grandeur.  There  was  much  to  be  admired, 
too,  in  her  rendering  of  the  movements  of  the 
sonata,  "Les  Adieux,"  otc,  if  it  had  not  all  of 
the  Beethoven  fire. 

In  the  two  remaining  sections  of  her 
programme  Mrs.  Beach  seemed  to  in- 
tend a  complimentary  recognition  of  her 
own  countrymen  and  other  contempo- 
rary composers.  The  gavotte  by  d' Albert 
was  piquant,  quaint  and  captivating.  Professor 
Paine  masqueraded  very  cleverly,  renewing 
his  youth,  in  the  costume  of  Field  and  Chopin, 
for  once.    His  nocturne  was  graceful  and  grace- 


fully interpreted.  Arthur  Footo'i 
one  of  his  most  charming  works,  and  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  rendoring.  Chaminado  is  a  new 
name  to  us,  but  there  was  a  wafting,  floating;, 
captivating  rhythm  to  his  sash,  or  scarf,  dance. 
Godard'sroverio  was  pastoral  enough,  and  Mac- 
dowell's  Etude  brilliant.  On  the  whole  an 
interesting  and  a  creditable  exhibit  of  our 
young  pianoforte  composers.  Into  the  same 
flowery  wreath  Mrs.  Beach  wove  grace- 
fully a  ballade  of  her  own,  a  composition 
of  larger  form  than  most  of  the  preceding,  and 
developed  out  of  interesting  subjects.  Natural- 
ly a  ballad  tells  a  story,  and  is  more  or  less  dra- 
matic. This  one  in  the  latter  portion  waxed  to 
an  emphatic  and  excited  climax,  holding  atten- 
tion to  the  end.  Here  our  engagements  com- 
pelled us  to  leave  and  lose  tho  remainder  of  the 
programme.  J.  8.  D. 


IBflurtuti  Ummttipt 


MONDAY.  MARCH    2,    1891. 


Mrs.   H. 


Miss  Alice  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Wilhelm 
G.  Heinrich. 

These  two  singers,  soprano  and  tenor,  were 
now  to  us  upon  the  concert  stage ;  but  then,  we 
are  but  a  novice  in  the  musical  critic's  func- 
tion !  It  seemed  in  the  announcement  a  very 
unpretending  little  concert— songs  and  duets  by 
two  singers  not  at  all  widely  known,  assisted 
by  a  lady  violoncellist,  Miss  Georgie  Pray,  part- 
ly as  obligato  accompanist,  partly  as  soloist, 
and  by  Dr.  (LL.  D.)  Louis  Kelterborn  as  piano- 
forte accompanist— that  was  all ;  and  yet,  there 
was  something  about  it.  whether  in  the  choice 
selections  or  in  the  well-founded  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  the  performers,  to  draw  a  culti- 
vated audience  completely  filling  Steinert  Hall 
(a  small  place,  to  be  sure),  in  spite  of  a  forbid- 
ding snowstorm.  These  were  the  musical  at- 
tractions :  , 

Brabms Duet:   "So  lass  una iwapdern.;, 

Servais Fantasle  on  "La  : 

Lortzinir Bee.  and  Aria  from    Undine, 

ii     I'.oston.)       .    , 

Handel— (a)  Air  from  "Deidamla"  (with  'cello  , 

(M  Air,  "When  warlike  ensigns  wave,"  Jroni 
the  Occasional  Oratorio. 
Schumann— Three  Duets:  _  „_..  „ 

(a)  Wer  1st  vor  meiner  Kammerthur? 

(4)  Schlaf,  Klndlein,  sohlaf! 

(c)  Tanzlled.  .     ,    ,, 

Goltermann Boinance  Tor 'cello: 

Three  soprano  songs:  „„ 

(a)  Liszt— Comment  disaient-lls? 

(I)  Saint-Saens— Reverie. 

(c)  Goltermann  —  Inmitte 
(with  'cello  obligato. 
Songs  for  Tenor  "Voice : 

(a)  Franz— Die  du  blst  "- 


Bluthen 


nndrein. 


Im  Walde.  f  in  Boston 

Lalo  Duet  from  "Le  Rol  d'Ts," 

(First  time  In  Boston.! 
Miss  Wentworth  fastened  pleased  attention 
when  she  came  upon  the  platform.  Youthful, 
slender,  winsome,  fair,  and  dressed  in  white, 
with  but  a  slight  and  delicate  wreath  about  her 
head,  with  pale,  expressive  face,  and  a  certain 
spiritlike  refinement  like  a  dream,  Bhe  must 
have  suggested  to  more  than  one  the  White 
Lady  of  Avenel.  Her  voice  is  light,  but  of  a 
very  pure  and  sweet  soprano  quality,  in  which 
a  sincerely  musical  nature  and  feeling  find 
truthful  and  charming  expression.  She  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  choice  musical  associations  and 
good  training.  Her  song  is  fluent,  graceful 
sympathetic.  It  is  all  clearly  con  amore,  and 
she  kindles  with  her  song.  While  evidently 
partial  to  good  music  and  the  best  composers, 
she  had  culled  an  interesting  bouquet  (or  bou- 
quets) of  songs  out  of  the  common  course,  com 
Dining  fresh  and  pleasing  individualities. 

In  the  aria  of  Undine,  the  water-sprite,  a  rap- 
turous outpouring  of  thanks  to  her  human  lover 
for  making  her,  too,  fuljy  human  through  love's 
magic,  she  found  good  play  for  her  yocal  and 
expressive  powers,  although  the  song  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  mezzo-soprano  range.  The 
trefoil  of  little  songs  by  Liszt,  Saint-Saens  and 
Goltermann  were  charmingly  unique.  That  of 
Liszt  had  a  graceful,  playful  humor,  which  we 
hardly  expected  from  his  music,  though  it  was 
natural  in  him.  The  three  were  takingly  sung, 
and  the  last  one  was  well  completed  by  the 
'cello  obligato. 

Mr.  Heiurich's  solo  airs  and  songs  were  well 
selected  and  sung  with  great  beauty  of  voice 
style  and  expression.  Totally  bereft  of  sight, 
he  claims  no  allowance  on  that  score,  but  sings 
like  a  truly  musical  and  cultivated  artist  as  he 
is.  The  two  selections  from  Handel,  as  choice 
as  they  were  unfamiliar  here,  were  greatly  to 
his  credit.  The  air  from  "Deidamia,"  the  last 
(17-40)  of  Handel's  more  than  forty  Italian 
operas  (in  which  Ulysses  has  a  soprano  and 
Achilles  an  alto  part),  was  given  in  a  good, 
manly  style;  both  technically  and  feelingly 
well  delivered.  The  air  from  the  "Occasional 
Oratorio"  (1746,  five  years  later  than  the  "Mes- 


siah")  Is  of  more  Importance.  The  oratorio  wai 
occasioned  by  passing  circumstances.  1  he  first 
two  parts  were  of  fresh,  original  composition 
thr.iu.'liout.  to  word*  almost  entirely  taken 
from  Milton's  Psalms;  the  third  part  Handel, 
in  his  hurry,  half  filled  up  with  important 
pieces  from  his  "Israel  in  Egypt."  The  air, 
"When  Warlike  Ensigns  Wave  on  High,  '•<■■ 
curs  in  the  third  part  between  the  "Hailstone 
chorus  and  "The  enemy  said,  I  will  pur- 
sue." It  is  a  very  spirited  allegro,  with 
plenty  of  roulades  both  for  the  tenor  voice  and 
for  the  accompaniment  (capitally  played  by  Dr. 
Kelterborn);  but  the  exciting  strain  to  the  first 
words,  "When  warlike  ensigns  wave  on  high, 
and  trumpets  pierce  the  vaulted  skv,"  subsides 
into  a  middle  theme  more  serious  and  sub- 
dued: "The  (righted  peasant  sees  his  field  for 
corn  an  iron  harvest  yield."  But  before  the 
warlike  theme  returns  in  the  accompaniment, 
to  round  it  all  off,  two  more  themes  are  taken 
up  by  the  voice,  "And  scythes  are  straightoned 
into  swords,"  followed  by  presentiment  of 
peace:  "Be  calm  and  Heav'n  will  soon  dispose 
to  future  good  our  present  woes."  All  this  is  in 
the  true  Handelian  vein,  and  was  so  finely 
given  that  the  singer  was  heartily  recalled. 
Liberty  and  Peace  are  largely  the  theme  of  this 
oratorio.  Mr.  Heinrlch's  group  of  songs  was 
also  charming.  That  by  Robert  Franz  is  the 
simple,  captivating  setting  (op.  37,  No.  1).  of 
Heine's  one-rhyme  lines: 

Die  du  bist  so  schcin  und  rein, 
Wonnevolles  Magedoin,   . 
DevnemDU  n 

Mochf  ich  wohl  mein  Leben  weihn 
Deine  siissen  Aeugelein  . 

Glanzen  mild  wei  Mondesschein; 
Hello  P.osen  licbter  streun 
Deine  rothen  \\  iimielein  . 

Und  aus  deinem  Mundchen  klem 
Blinkt's  hervor  wie  Perlenreihn; 
Doch  den  schonsten  Edelstein 
Hegt  dein  stiller  Busenschrein. 
Fromnie  Minne  mages  sein. 
AVas  mir  drang  in's  Herz  hinein, 
Als  ich  weiland  schaute  dein, 
Wonnevolles  Magedeinl 
Mr.  Heinrich  sang  the  English  version  which 
he  found  in  the  Ditson  edition  of  the  song: 
Thou  that  art  so  pure  and  bright, 
Maiden  full  of  all  delight, 
To  tbv  service  only  migut 
I  my  whole  of  life  indite!  ._,... 
O!  thy  sweet  eyes  shine  with  light 
Milder  than  the  moon's  by  night; 
Roses  red  and  lilies  white 
In  thy  cheeks  their  charms  unite. 
And  from  thy  small  mouth  invite 
Pearly  rows  of  dazzling  white ; 
But  the  gem  of  purest  light 
In  thv  breast  is  bid  from  sight. 
Holy  love  alone  so  might, 
Heart  and  soul,  possess  me  quite, 
Ever  since  you  met  my  sight, 
Maiden  full  of  all  delight. 
Franz's  music  is  worthy  of  the  verses,  and  Mr. 
Heinrich's  singing  was  worthy  of  them  both. 
The  slumber  song,  too,  of  Brahms  was   melodi. 
ous    and    delicately,   softly,   sung.      And   the 
Evening  and  Forest  songs   by  Wallbach   (new 
name  to  us)  accorded  with  their  titles. 

In  the  duets  the  singers  were  well  matched. 
That  by  Brabms,  which  opened  the  concert  (No. 
3  of  op.  75)  takes  its  words  from  the  Bohemian 
and  is  a  witching  dialogue  between  two  gypsy 
lovers.  It  was  charmingly  sung.  More  exquis- 
ite, indeed  irresistible,  and  finely  contrasted, 
were  the  three  by  8chumann ;  they  were  given 
in  the  right  spirit,  with  discriminating  expres- 
sion. And  the  light  operatic  French  duet 
closed  the  entertainment  very  pleasantly. 

Miss  Pray  won  great  applause  in  her  two 
solos  on  the  violoncello.  The  Fantaisie  on  the 
hackniedold  Italian  opera,  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,"  was  not  without  its  charm ;  it 
was  made  by  Servais,  and  did  not  overstep  the 
bounds  of  taste  and  reason.  And  it  gave  the 
player  an  opportunity  to  show  herself  au  fait  at 
runs  and  flourishes,  at  passages  in  high  har- 
monics, and  in  double  stopping  as  well  as  in 
good  honest  cantilena  in  she  middle  of  the  in- 
strument. Thi3  last  she  gave  in  a  rich,  warm, 
singing  quality  of  tone  of  beautiful  quality, 
which  was  still  more  enjoyable  in  the  Romance 
by  Goltermann.  Her  obligato  accompaniment 
also  added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  couple 
of  vocal  solos. 

In  every  number  of  the  programme  Dr.  Kel- 
terborn participated  as  pianoforte  accompanist, 
and  much  praise  is  due  him  for  the  tact  and 
judgment  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
that  delicate  function.  J.  S.  D. 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    7,    1891. 


MUSIC    AND    DRAMA. 

The  Mole  Chamber  Musio  Club. 
On  Thursday  evening,  at  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Associa- 
tion Hall,  was  given  the  first  of  three  chamber 
concerts  announced  by  Mr.  Charles  Moie\  the,: 
admirable  flautist  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"With  him  are  associated  in  a  singularly  choice 
club  for  the  performance  of  music,  mostly  clas- 
sical, for  wood-wind  instruments  and  horn, 
Messrs.  Sautet,  oboe,  Hackenbarth,  horn,  Guen- 
zel,  bassoou  (all  of  the  orchestra),  and  Mr.  E. 
Strasser,  who  has  not  his  equal  here  as  clarinet- 
ist. He  had  also  the  assistance,  in  certain 
pieces  which  required  it,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch 
as  pianist,  Mr  L.  Demuth,  second  oboe,  Mr.  P. 
Metzger,  second  clarinet,  Mr.  Schneider,  second 
horn,  and  Mr.  Dietzsch,  second  bassoon.  The 
programme  was  almost  as  interesting  as  the  ex- 
ecution and  interpretation  were  perfect: 
G.  Onslow— Op.  81,  Quintet  in  F,  for  flute,  oboe,  clari- 
net, horn  and  bassoon. 
J.  S.  Bach-Sonata  in  B  minor,  for  flute  and  piano. 
Bee ■tii.i>  in— Op.  103.  Octet  in  Eflat,  for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons. 
All  three  works  were  given  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  audience  (for  a  chamber  con- 
cert) was  very  large.  Never  before  this  winter 
has  this  class  of  music  claimed  its  due  among 
lis.  The  three  concerts  given  early  in  the  sea- 
eon  in  the  name  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, by  Mr.  Faelten,  with  mostly  the  same  art- 
ists, made  a  good  beginning.  And  Mr.  Carl 
Bergmann  has  introduced  not  a  little  of  the 
same  element,  with  excellent  effect,  into  his 
series  of  piano  and  chamber  music.  Never  be- 
fore  have  we  had  really  competent  artists  for 
such  war*  living  in  our  neighborhood,  hardly 
ever  in  this  country.  Amateurs  have  been 
more  apt  to  try  it  than  accomplished  artists. 
And  you  can  imagine  how  quintets  and  octets 
for  these  instruments  must  sound  played  by 
amateurs!  Indeed,  to  sound  well,  to  tell  their 
story  feelingly  and  intelligently,  they  must  be 
played  by  the  most  finished  artists  upon  every 
instrument.  Flutes  and  "horns  they  used  to 
have,  and  once  a  clarinet,  in  the  tuneful  Sodal- 
ity at  Harvard :  fancy  what  work  they  would" 
have  made  of  either  of  the  numbers  of  this  pro- 
gramme! 

George  Onslow,  as  a  composer  of  chamber 
music,  was  much  more  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago 
than  he  is  now.  Descended  from  an  English 
lbrd  of  that  name,  and  through  his  mother  from 
the  French  family  of  Brantoine,  he  was  born  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  in  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  1784, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
studying  and  composing  at  peace  and  leisure 
amid  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  During  some 
years  of  childhood  spent  in  London,  he  studied 
music  (the  piano)  as  a  gentleman's  accomplish- 
ment, and,  though  he  had  Dussek  and  Cramer 
among  his  teachers,  he  manifested  no  partic- 
ular gift  or  passion  for  music.  Returning 
later  to  his  native  Clermont,  he  associat- 
ed with  some  amateurs  who  played  chamber 
music,  which  induced  him  to  take  up  the  vio- 
loncello, and  led  him  by  degrees  to  try  his  hand 
at  composition  in  string  quintet  and  quartet 
form.  He  also  composed  three  operas-comiques, 
which  failed;  also  three  symphonies,  which 
were  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Conser- 
Tatoire.  It  was  his  practice  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  Paris.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Cheruhini  as  member  of  the  Institute.  He 
began  composition  seriously  at  a  later  age  than 
most  composers.  Indeed,  he  was  not  a  genius— 
certainly  not  of  the  first  order.  But  he  was  a 
very  industrious  composer,  an  elegant  and 
clever  one,  in  classical  style,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  He  died  at  Clermont  in 
1853,  leaving  34  quintets  and  36  quartets  for 
strings,  six  trios  for  piano  and  strings,  a  nonet, 
sextet  and  septuor  for  wind  instruments, 
sonatas,  etc.,  for  the  piano,  etc.  Grove  in  his 
enumeration  of  his  works  does  not  mention 
any  quintet  for  flute,  clarinet,  etc.  His  string 
quintets  are  reputed  his  best  works ;  Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtel  published  a  series  of  fourteen  of 
them.  Chorley  wrote  of  him  in  the  London 
Athenaeum  shortly  after  his  death— "The  large 
mass  of  chamber  music  finished  by  Onslow  well 
merits  the  epithet  of  remarkable.  It  is  thor- 
oughly original  without  being  extraordinarily 
striking ;  delicate  and  interesting  without  sick- 
liness or  the  absence  of  occasional  vigor; 
suave  in  the  phrases,  ingenious  in  struct- 
ure; not  always,  it  may  be,  sufficiently 
varied    by    happy,    strokes     of     episode,    but 


always  thoroughly  well  reasoned  out  and  inter- 
esting to  the  players,  from  the  closeness  of  at- 
tention and  readiness  in  dialogue  reply  and 
imitation,  which  it  demands."  In  straining 
after  novelty  and  contrast,  he  seems  to  have 
become  affected  or  fragmentary  in  his  later 
efforts.  That  the  man's  heart  was  in  his  work, 
at  any  rate  that  he  loved  it  more  than  any 
other  occupation,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he 
kept  on  composing  at  such  a  prolific  rate ;  in- 
deed, the  accident  which  shortened  his  life, 
although  it  did  not  prove  immediately  fatal, 
tells  the  story.  It  seems  that  he  joined  in  a 
boar  hunt;  he  was  seated  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  noting  down  a  musical  idea,  when  astray 
bullet  grazed  his  ear,  with  consequences  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

The  traits  enumerated  by  Chorley  are  easily 
recognized  in  the  quintet  of  Thursday  evening. 
A  little  conventional,  old-fashioned,  uninspired, 
it  sounded,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  graceful 
phrasing,  melody,  refinement  and  good  writing. 
The  first  movement  (Allegro)  was  the  least  in. 
teresting,  and  perhaps  the  individualities  of  the 
five  instruments  stood  out  further  apart  than 
they  do  when  imbedded  in  the  reconciling  mass 
of  string  tones  in  the  orchestra.  The  charm 
grew  on  one  in  the  energetic  Scherzo,  particu- 
larly its  Trio,  In  the  Andante  sostenuto  the  ele_ 
ments  seemed  fused  and  blended  into  more  exl 
pressive  tenderness.  And  the  Finale  (Allegro 
spirituoso)  had  life  and  point  in  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  Sonata  of  Bach  for 
flute  and  piano  was  ever  publicly  played  in  Bos- 
ton before.  Bach  has  left  three  such,  and  they 
are  more  in  the  later  Sonata  form  of  Haydn  and 
his  followers  than  you  would  expect  to  find  at 
that  day.  They  are  virtually  trios,  in  Bach's 
contrapuntal  way  of  writing ;  i.e.,  although  the 
flute  part  is  principal,  each  hand  of  the  pianist 
(or  cembalist)  plays  also  an  independent  part, 
the  cembalo  working  up  its  share  of  the 
common  fruitful  theme,  while  the  move- 
ment of  the  bass  is  almost  as  agile  as 
the  treble.  The  melody  of  the  An- 
dante (or  Allegro  moderato)  is  extremely 
delicate  and  beautiful,  swarming  with  ex- 
quisite, spontaneous  phrases  and  figures  of. 
arabesque,  ever  new,  yet  ever  one  in  spirit 
and  in  essence,  now  running  in  triplets, 
now  in  groups  of  four,  and  often  with  that 
caressing  way  with  which  Bach  is  so  fond  of 
overlapping  note  u»6n  note  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending scales,  calling  for  the  finest,  tenderest 
legato  playing.  Mr.  Mole's  flute  playing  here 
was  full  of  light  and  shade,  now  strong  and 
bright,  now  shading  away  into  softer  distance, 
with  outline  perfectly  distinct,  even  in  the  faint- 
est pianissimo,  as  any  fairy  fine  ear  could  con- 
ceive of.  And  Mr.  Mkisch  filled  in  the 
complement  of  harmony  and  melody  in  the 
pianoforte  parts  with  sympathetic  subtle  fin- 
gers. He  did  it  con  amore,  meaning  evidently 
that  no  note  of  this  rare  music  should  be  lost 
or  overdone.  Perhaps  the  Chickering  Grand 
fhaving  the  cover  raised)  was  louder  than  Bach 
with  his  cembalo  could  have  dreamed  of,  but 
Mr.  Nikisch  played  with  such  a  gentle  touch, 
tempering  all  with  such  fine  instinct,  that  flute 
and  piano  seemed  to  know  and  feel  each  other 
well.  The  short  middle  movement  (Largo  e 
dolce)  in  six-eight,  fairly  entranced  the  audience. 
The  Finale  (Presto,  in  common  time)  changing 
to  Allegro,  12-16,  full  of  life  and  buoyancy, 
completed  the  conquest,  so  that  the  artists 
were  twice  recalled  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Bach  had  his  triumph  here  unquestionably! 
The  old  Sonata,  new  to  all  our  ears,  was  the 
"bright  particular  star"  of  the  rich  concert. 

Beethoven's  Octet,  first  published  after  his 
death  as  op.  103,  is  identical  with  his  very  early 
Quintet  for  strings,  published,  as  op.  4.  The 
authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  the 
the  question  which  was  the  original  work  and 
which  the  arrangement.  One  thing  is 
clear  enough  from  internal  evidence: 
whether  Octet  or  Quintet,  it  is  in  Bee- 
thoven's early  style,  the  style  of  the 
period  before  he  left  Bohn  for  Vienna.  But 
the  Quintet  is  richer  in  having  two  Trios  to  the 
Minuet.  The  Octet  was  clearly  and  finely  ren- 
dered, and  was  heartily  enjoyed,  especially  the 
Andante,  and  the  final  Presto,  which  required 
some  lively  horn  playing.  Not  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's greatest  works,  it  is  well  worth  hearing, 
especially  with  all  these  instruments. 

J.  S.  D. 


Hasten  CmnscritJ t 


MONDAY.    MARCH    9,    1891. 


Boston  Symphony    Orchestra. 
The  eighteenth  concert  of  the  season,  Satur- 
day evening,  offered  four  selections: 
OTagnier— Prelude  to  "Lohenprln." 

ii.  Iiardl  -Op  .:;  .Symphony  In  D,  No.  3. 
(First  lime  in   llic  Unit.-. I  Stales. ) 


cello. 

Beethoven— Ove. lure  to  "Kg/neiii." 

Sok,lst:  Mr.  i.eo  Schulz. 

Not  a  very  interesting  programme,  although 
the  short  Beethoven  Overture,  with  so  much 
beauty,  fire  and  passion  condensed  in  it,  went 
far  to  redeem  the  rest.  That,  after  all. 
was  the  newest  feature  of  a  programme  mainly 
new.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  never  can 
grow  old.  Does  the  sky  above,  all  sown  with 
stars  and  planets,  do  the  gorgeous  or  the  softest 
sunsets,  ever  become  old  and  tiresome?  No 
more  does  a  real  masterwork  of  musical  genius, 
like  that  "Egmont"  overture— at  least,  not  when 
rendered  so  superbly  as  it  was  on  Saturday 
evening.  Mr.  Nikisch  was  at  his  best  in  con- 
ducting the  performance,  and  the  orchestra 
were  with  him  in  spirit  and  intention.  When 
Shakspeare  is  most  intensely  tragic,  as  in 
Othello,  Lear  or  Hamlet,  he  is  still  supremely 
beautiful;  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  hopeful 
view  of  life,  the  faith  in  overruling,  all- 
prevailing  good,  has  not  forsaken  you  when  the 
play  is  over.  That  is  one  of  the  criteria  of 
greatness,  of  essential  genius  in  poetry  and  art. 
That  criterion  Beethoven  can  stand  in  this  and 
in  his  Coriolanus  Overture,  the  two  moat 
graphic  ones  which  he  composed,  both  on  the 
darkest  background,  in  the  lowest  tone  of  color. 

Wagner's  Vorspiel  to  "Lohengrin,"  on  the 
contrary,  moves  or  serenely  floats  in  the  higher 
realms  of  tone,  suggesting  supernatural, 
ethereal  light.  It  is  one  of  the  short  list  of 
Wagnerian  pieces  which  are  really  well  adapted 
to  concert  performance.  There  is  a  certain 
mystic  charm  about  it,  which  Wagner  mystifies 
still  more  in  his  literary  explanation  of  it  cited 
in  the  Bulletin.  You  are  supposed  to  see  the 
swan-drawn-boat  approaching,  bearing  the 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail,  attended,  it  maybe, 
by  clouds  of  angel  forms  and  faces.  The  picture 
as  it  were  is  breathed  across  the  stage,  the 
watery  scene.  Starting  with  the  highest  violin 
and  flute  tones,  just  visible  as  a  point  of  light 
in  the  distance,  the  harmony  grows  fuller, 
broader,  deeper,  louder,  as  the  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon approaches,  reaches  a  pitch  of  grand 
fortissimo  when  it  seems  to  touch  the  shore, 
and  then  recedes,  diminishes  again  and 
vanishes  afar,  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama.  There  is  certainly  much  beauty  in 
this  gradually  growing  and  again  fading 
scenic  tone-picture.  The  instrumental  coloring 
is  richly,  delicately  blended.  It  is  a  very  in- 
genious, perhaps  we  may  say  poetic,  study  of  in- 
strumentation for  a  special  purpose.  Unusual 
instruments,  bass-clarinet,  corno  di  bassetto, 
etc.,  are  liberally  introduced.  All  flows  smooth- 
ly, well-proportioned.  The  mystical,  romantic 
element  is  felt.  It  differs  again  from  the 
Beethoven  overtures  with  which  we  were  con- 
trasting it  in  the  want  of  action,  of  dramatic 
force  and  progress.  It  depicts  a  dream,  not  life. 
Without  a  struggle,  without  effort,  the  vision 
comes  and  fades  away.There  is  no  human  passion 
in  it,  nothing  real  to  take  hold  of.  Yet  the 
opera,  or  music-drama,  "Lohengrin,"  which 
follows,  has  not  a  little  life  and  passion ;  it  has 
progress  and  excitement,  independently  of 
Swan  or  Grail.  It  has  contrasted  characters, 
stirring  ensembles,  knights  and  heralds  who 
make  thrilling  appeals  with  their  trumpets. 
The  wedding  scene  is  gorgeous ;  the  gathering 
of  the  clans,  so  to  speak,  in  the  last 
act.  each  headed  by  its  choir  of  trumpets,  is  full 
of  excitement,  if  the  morose  dialogue  of  the 
ugly  couple  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
second  act,  be  tedious  beyond  endurance.  The 
Prelude  was  read  and  executed  more  finely, 
more  impressively,  than  ever  before  in  our 
hearing. 

The  symphonist  was  wholly  a  new  name  to 
us.  The  Bulletin,  however,  tells  us  that  he  is 
Court  Kapellmeister  in  Dessau,  which  is  his 
native  place ;  that  he  has  composed  chamber 
music,  two  or  three  operas,  three  symphonies  and 
an  oratorio.  This  third  Symphony  in  D  was 
first  brought  out  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  We  hoped  the  more  from  it  when  we 
round  that  its  score  was  not  loaded  with  un- 
usual instruments ;  not  even  with  the  modern 
complement  of  brass— that  is,  it  has  no  trom- 
bones and  only  two  horns.  There  was  a  chance, 
then,  of  finding  quality  not  buried  up  in  quanti- 
ty ;  a  chance  of  essential  bona  fide  music  speak- 
ing for  itself. 

And  verily,  it  did  prove  to  be  a  better  sym- 
phony, more  musical,  more  entertaining,  more 
lit  up  with  pleasing,  bright  ideas,  less  heavy, 
dull  and  tedious  and  depressing  than  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  new  symphonies  whicli  have  been 
invoked  upon  us  (not  always  as  blessings)  in  the 
last  half-dozen  years,  The  themes  of  the  first 
movement  (Allegro)  are  lively,  interesting, 
fresh,  somewhat  original.  The  wood-wind 
quartet,  which  ushers  in  the  second  theme, 
keeps  expectation  alive  and  happy.  That  sec- 
ond    theme,     taken    up    (staccato)     by    the 


h:is    a     march  -  like    rhythm     quite 

ing;  and  the  "working  -  up"  Mo- 
tion .if  the  movement  is  musician  -  like 
and  clever,  albeit  a  little  prolix.  The  slow 
movement  (Largo)  is  serious  and  gloomy,  rather 
morn  than  sad.  Yot  it  is  not  without  charm 
and    freshness.    Tho  third  movement,  at  first 

,  then  quickening  to  Allegro,  is  not 
oxnetly  minuet  nor  scherzo.  It  is  gay  and  play- 
ful, with  several  pretty  thoughts  in  it;  in  the 
second  portion,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  sin- 
gle horn  lone,  it  hecomes  virtually  ballet  music, 

.  more  so  in  the  Finale  (Allegro  mod- 
r'ra/n).  It  is  not  a  great  symphony— a  lightone 
on  the  whole,  but  genial,  not  far-fetched;  sin- 

"    may    say  "tolerable  and  (not)  to  be 

endured."      Tho   instrumentation    throughout 

able.    The  ruling  spirit  of  the  com- 

i  nod  to  be  more  concerned  with  music 
than  with  mere  effect. 

The  two  movements  from  Reinecke's  'Cello 
Concerto  were  passably  sweet  and  very  dull. 
Not  that  Mr.  Schulz  did  not  do  himself  credit 
in  the  artistic  rendering  of  them.  His  tone  was 
richly  musical,  his  intonation  true,  even  in  the 
ovortones,  his  phrasing  and  expression  all  that 
could  be  desired.  But  the  musical  matter  of 
performance  seemed  not  worthy  of  the  effort; 
i.'e,  elegant  and  graceful,  to  be  sure,  all 

i  nin,  presentable,  but  unrewarding. 
Tho  cadenza  in  the  second  of  the  movements 
might  or  might  not  have  been  the  work  of 
Reinecke  himself.  It  was  not  intolerably  long, 
like  the  one  which  Keinecke  introduced  into  a 
Concerto  by  Haydn,  but  it  was  outre",  far-fetched 
in  some  of  its  phrases  more  cacophonous  than 
we  aro  wont  to  hear  from  owls  or  frogs,  and 
added  neither  to  the  meaning  nor  tho  beauty  of 
the  composition. 

Another  very  modern  programme  invites  us, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  next  Saturday:  a  sym- 
phonic prologue  to  Shakspeare's  (take  notice 
it  is  Shakspeare's)  "Othello,''  by  Arnold  Krug 
(born  at  Hamburg  in  1S-A9,  pupil  at  Leipzig  in 
1868,  teacher  in  Stern's  Conservatory  in  Berlin 
inlS77;  still  lives  at  Hamburg);  a  piano  con- 
certo in  A  minor,  op.  17,  by  Paderewski  (Rus- 
sian presumably),  for  which  Mrs.  Julia  Rive- 
King  will  make  her  reappearance  here  after  a 
number  of  years ;  a  new  suite  for  strings  and 
four  horns  (in  G  minor,  op.  S),  by  Arthur  Whit- 
ing; and  Liszt's  "Rakoczy  March.  "Quodbonum 
,,  sit.  etc.  J.  S.  D. 


Stastcn  Smmstrtp  t 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    14,    1891. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  sixth  and  last  chamber  concert  of  tho 
sixth  season  of  these  admirable  artists  took 
place  on  Monday  evening,  March  9,  at  Union 
Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an  eager  audience. 
These  delightful  entertainments  will  be  sadly 
missed.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  chamber  musia 
has  ever  given  our  appreciative  music-lovers 
greater  pleasure,  or  more  contributed  to  the 
education  of  the  finer  taste  in  art.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  last  programme  was  the  best  of 
all,  for  it  lacked  Beethoven ;  but  it  contained 
the  "Emperor  quartet"  of  Haydn,  which  was 
becoming  too  much  noted  by  its  absence.  Let 
us  record  the  programme  in  its  order : 

Helen  Hopeklrk Sonata  for  piano  ana  violin,  E 

minor  (MS.)    [First  time.] 

Delibes Arioso 

Tsetaalkowsky Andante  from  Quaruo  in  1) 

...Scherzo  lrom  Quarrrt  in  E  Mac 

•  ■■I ....Sonus  with  Piano: 

a.  "Mit  tausend  schonsten  Myrthen  and  Vergiss- 

melnnicht,    (MS.) 

b.  The  Violet's  Grave.    (MS.) 

c.  "Es  hat  rile  v. an.  at"    (MS.) 
rf.    "Sweet  and  Low."    (By  request.) 

Haydn Kaiser  Quartet,  in  C,  No.  77 

Singer:  Mrs.  Walter  0.  Wyman. 
Pianist:  Mrs.  Helen  Hopeklrk. 
The  accomplished  Scotch  pianist,  Mrs.  Hope- 
kirk,  played  her  own  sonata  (with  Mr.  Kneisel) 
and  played  it  like  a  finished  artist,  as  she  has 
done  all  that  we  have  heard  from  her  during  her 
present  visit.  Moreover  it  proved  to  be  a  work 
worth  playing  well.  Female  composers  in  large 
and  classical  forms  have  been  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  not  voluminous.  Clara 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn's  sister,  Fanny  Hen- 
sel,  Agnes  Zimmermann,  are  the  principal 
names  that  recur  to  us  at  this  moment,  besides 
a  few  unpublished  efforts  nearer  home.  Mrs. 
Hopekirk's  sonata  we  found  interesting.lt  did  not 
lack  spontaneousness.  It  did  show  knowledge 
with  command  of  form,  a  freedom  from  con- 
straint, moving  easily  and  gracefully  within  the 
lines  of  beauty  without  overdoing.  The  themes 
were  attractive,  spirited,  suggestive.  Perhaps  the 
most  original  and  striking  portion  was  the  first 
movement,  opening  with  a  very  few  melan- 
choly bars  of  Andante,  and  plunging  immedir 
ately  into  a  bold,  bright,  buoyant  Allegro  con 


vivo  (what  need  of  the  preposition?),  which  for 
some  time  kept  up  the  interest  well ;  but  it  must 
he  confessed  it  was  in  the  Durchfiihrung  (the 
"working  up")  that  the  weakness  of  her  art 
betrayed  itself.  Still  it  must  be  called,  upon 
the  wholo,  a  spirited,  a  genial,  charming  move- 
ment. It  seemed  well  written,  also,  for  the 
violin,  which  had  its  full  rights  in  tho  exposi- 
tion of  the  musical  subject-matter,  and  which, 
of  course,  were  not  trifled  with  by  such  a  mas- 
terly interpreter  as  Mr.  Kneisel.  The  middle 
movement  (Andante  pastorale)  was  melodious- 
ly and  sweetly,  quaintly  pastoral,  and  some- 
what Scottish  in  its  character.  The  Presto  was 
hnpetuous  and  well  sustained ;  but  the  Scotch 
strain,  naturally,  was  the  most  sympathetically 
enjoyed. 

The  two  single  quartet  movements,  which 
formed  a  single  number  of  the  programme, 
were  acceptable  enough,  especially  the  ever 
irelcome  Scherzo,  fresh  and  genial  and  playful, 
from  Cherubini's  E-flat  Quartet,  once  a  great 
favorite  in  our  concert  rooms.  The  Andante 
with  muted  strings,  by  Tschaikowsky,  was  a 
soft  and  pretty,  dreamy  bit  of  harmony,  with 
nothing  strikingly  original  or  edifying  about  it, 
but  of  a  kind  sure  to  please  the  idle,  popular 
ear.  Both  morceaux  were  executed  with  the 
finest  finish.  And  so  was  the  old  Haydn  Quar 
tet,  especially  the  second  movement  (Poco 
adagio  cttntabile),  which  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
bound  to  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  the  na- 
tional hymns,  "Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser!" 
The  variations,  in  which  each  of  the  four  in- 
struments sustains  the  theme  in  turn,  are  of 
wonderful  beauty ;  and  never  have  we  heard 
them,  or  the  whole  quartet,  better  played.  It 
leaves  a  pleasant  last  taste  of  a  delightful  se- 
ries of  concerts. 

Mrs.  Wyman  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang 
with  taste  and  skill,  and  like  a  sure  and  well- 
trained  artist.  She  was  most  at  home,  appar. 
ently,  in  the  Arioso  of  Delibes,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  French  school  in  which  her  style  has  been 
chiefly  formed.  Nor  did  she  slight,  nor  coldly 
treat  the  little  gems  of  Otto  Dresel,  all  of  which, 
except  the  6lumber  song  of  Tennyson,  "Sweet 
and  Low,"  he  has  left  unpublished.  The  only 
complaint  one  can  have  against  them  is  that, 
like  so  many  of  the  songs  of  Robert  Franz,  his 
friend,  with  whom  he  worked  in  such  full  .syrnr 
pathy,  they  are  so  very  short.  Each  is  but  a 
breath  of  sweeter,  purer  air  than  we  often  get, 
He  wrote  many  such  songs,  which  only  exist  in 
manuscript;  and  many  of  them,  npt  easily 
contented  with  his  own  work,  he  has  re- 
written and  improved  over  and  over,  until  some 
of  them  are  artistic  models  in  their  way. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  their 
melody  and  in  their  polyphonic,  closely  woven 
harmony,  a  great  affinity  with  the  song-writing 
of  Franz,  and  the  same  virtue  of  educing  or 
evolving  each  song  out  of  the  poetic  soul  and 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  both  sought  in  the 
highest,  truest  poets.  "The  Violet's  Grave,"  a 
pensive  melody  of  fine  sentiment  an  d  beauty, 
made  a  deep  impression.  "The  warm  spring 
night."  with  its  stirring,  graceful,  arabesque  ac- 
companiment, was  the  most  enlivening  of  the 
four.  "Sweet  and  Low"  is  an  old  favorite,  beau- 
tiful in  theme  and  masterly  in  treatment.  Mrs. 
Wyman  was  recalled  with  hearty  warmth,  but 
as  the  hour  was  late,  repeated,  added  nothing. 
J.  S.  D. 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting's  Concert. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  11,  Mr. 
Whiting,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Hek- 
king,  gave  an  interesting  chamber  concert  at 
Steinert  Hall.  Three  numbers  formed  the  pro. 
gramme : 
Arthur  Whiting— Op.  7,  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Brahms— Two  Rhapsodies:  Op.  79,  No.  1,  in  B  minor; 

No.  2.  G  minor. 
Rheinberger— Op.  121,  Trio  In  B  flat. 

Of  Mr.  Whiting's  Sonata  we  might  say  all  and 
more  in  praise  than  we  too  feebly  said  after  its 
first  performance  in  the  Kneisel  concert  (Dec. 
29.)  Its  composer  and  Mr.  Kneisel  could  not 
have  played  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  so 
well  bad  they  not  felt  it  to  be  good.  It  was 
much  enjoyed  by  a  highly  cultivated  audience 
and  much  applauded. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  partial  to  the  music  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  and  played  the  two  Rhapso- 
dies for  pianoforte  solo  con  amore  and  with 
great  success,  in  spite  of  some  untoward  accom- 
paniments not  set  down  in  the  programme. 
In  the  first  place  thoughtless  late-comers  made 
a  great  disturbance  moving  benches  about. 
That  quelled,  an  exasperating  squeak  began  in 
the  pedals  of  the  piano,  asserting  itself  steadily 
and  sharply  through  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
cert. Some  of  the  musicians  present  recognized 
the  pitch  of  the  irrepressible  disturber  as 
F  sharp,  which  is  the  dominant  of  B  minor,  the 
keynote  of  the  first  Rhapsody,  and  therefore 
not  quite  so  out  of  relation  as  it  might  have 
been;  a  little  forcing  of  the   imagination  might 


have    construed    it  into    an   organ   point— a  i 
wicked  one,  however  I    It  marred  the  impres- 
sion of  the  second  piece  considerably  more. 

But  the  gem  of  the  concert  was  the  Khein-  i 
berger  Trio,  a  genial  creation— in  the  best  sense 
of  tho  word,  which  makes  it  the  adjective  of 
genii/.?.  Its  music  has  an  amiable  and  winning 
quality,  full  of  beauty  and  of  feeling,  which  jus- 
tifies the  title  of  the  first  movement,  Allegretto 
amabile.  It  is  classical  in  form  and  spirit, 
clear,  melodious  and  not  far-fetched,  but  easily 
apprehended  and  enjoyed.  You  felt:  It  is  good 
to  be  here,  while  such  music  went  on.  The  other 
movements,  Romunze  (andantino),  Scherzo  and 
Finale,  all  held  pleased  attention,  although  we 
found  most  satisfaction  in  the  amiable  (or,  say 
affable)  Allegretto.  The  Trio  wes  exquisitely 
rendered.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  Trios  that 
has  been  produced  since  those  of  Schubert  or 
Mendelssohn?  J.  S.  D. 

For  the  Family  of  a  Brother  Musician. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  12,  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote,  with  characteristically  prompt  and 
active  sympathy,  gave  a  concert  at  Chickering 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  tho  family  of  Calixa 
Lavallee,  recently  deceased,  a  musician  and 
composer  of  earnest  and  devoted  character,  of 
French  Canadian  extraction,  who  had  long 
made  Boston  the  chief  seat  of  his  labors,  and 
who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  organized 
effort  to  encourage  and  develop  native  Ameri- 
can musical  talent.  He  was  a  warm-hearted, 
hard-working  and  enthusiastic  man,  an  artist 
of  no  mean  ability.  Mr.  Foote  did  this  of  his 
own  generous  impulse,  with  the  vocal  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  E.  M.  H.  Hascall,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Eliot  Hubbard,  the  well-known  baritone.  The 
concert  was  of  high  artistic  tone,  involving 
solid  labor,  and  deserved  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  for  its  humane  object,  a  much  larger 
audience  than  it  brought  together.  The  pro- 
gramme certainly  was  rich  and  choice: 

J.  S.  Bach Italian  Concerto 

Robert  Franz Songs  with  piano : 

(a)    Stille  Sieherhelt. 

ib)    "Through  inurmuringbranchef." 

(c)    Friihtingsgedrange. 

Schumann Op.  13,  Etudes  Symphon  lques 


E.  A.  MacDowell Prelude  from  Suite  in  E-mlnor 

Ethelbert  Nevln "Waltz  In  A-flat  (1862) 

1  Fugue froo    Sulteln  D-minor 
Stephen  Heller.... caprice  on  the  Duet  from"Der 
Freyschiitz" 
Sontrs  (soprano) : 

Brahms "Melne  Llebe  1st  grim" 

Schaefer Im  Mai  en 

Brahms Op.  79,  No.  2.  Khapsodle  in  G  minor 

Rubinstein Waltz  in  A-flat  ("Lo  Bal") 

All  the  piano  compositions,  besides  all  the  ac- 
companiments, were  played  by  the  concert- 
giver ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  entirely 
without  notes.  But  great  feats  of  musical  mem- 
ory have  ceased  to  be  wonders.  To  most  of  us 
mere  mortals  it  seems  as  if  the  human  brain 
would  give  way  under  such  a  load,  and  as  if  the 
different  pieces  would  certainly  get  mixed. 
Even  with  the  notes  before  him,  what  Mr.  Foote 
played  that  afternoon  so  accurately,  artistically, 
with  right  emphasis  and  true  expression,  was  a 
masterful  exertion  of  will,  of  intellect,  and  of  a 
musical  spirit  which  gains  force  with  spending. 
The  Italian  Concerto  was  most  clearly  rendered, 
and  in  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques.  with 
its  dozen  difficult  and  wonderful  variations 
task  that  tries  the  mettle  of  a  great  pianist— he 
was  well  up  to  the. mark.  The  four  smaller 
pieces  were  all  interesting,  and  Mr.  Foote's  per- 
formance of  them  placed  his  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  his  own  example,  in  a  favorable  light 
Mr.  Kevin's  Waltz  was  charmingly  original, 
and  Stephen  Heller's  transcription  ("Caprice") 
on  the  Aennchen  and  Agatha  duet  in  the  "Frei- 
schiitz"  was  in  his  clever,  happy  6tyle.  The 
Brahms  Rhapsodie  helped  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression it  had  made  in  Mr.  Whiting's  concert 
of  the  evening  before.  Rubinstein's  "Le  Bal" 
seems  like  an  effort  to  outdo  the  "Invitation  to 
the  Dance"  of  Weber,  and  in  some  passages  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  it,  but  as  a  whole  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  inimitable  grace  and  witchery  of 
that. 

Mrs.  Hascall,  with  a  good  voice,  sang  like  an 
amateur  of  not  much  experience.  The  tones 
came  out  with  difficulty,  in  spite  of  good  feel- 
ing and  intention.  Probably  we  did  not  hear 
her  at  her  best,  for  there  was  evidence  of  a  mu- 
sical nature  and  good  teaching.  It  is  creditable 
to  such  a  debutante  to  select  songs  by  Robert 
Franz  and  by  Schaefer,  who  is  of  a  kindred 
spirit.  Nor  was  the  song  by  Brahms  a  bad  se- 
lection. Mr.  Hubbard's  delivery  of  two  very 
clever  songs  by  his  friends  was  a  graceful  trib- 
ute to  the  young  composers  and  acceptable  to 
those  who  listened. 

May  this  generous  example  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote  find  imitators.  Art  glows  and  shines  with 
new  loveliness  when  it  exerts  itseli  in  aid  of 
artists  and  those  dear  to  them.  J.  S.  D. 
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MONDAY.    MARCH    16,    1891. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  nineteenth  programme  (Saturday  even- 
ing, March  14)  was  a  strange  one,  without  sym- 
phony. But  not  to  that  can  we  ascribe  a  smaller 
audience  than  usual.  The  counter-attraction  of 
the  theatre  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  must,  wo 
suppose,  be  held  responsible  for  that.  Yet  the 
programme  was  unique  and  interesting  in  that 
way  at  least: 

Bach-Essor:    Toccata  in  F. 

PaiJerewsIii:    Op.  n,  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A 

(First  time  in  the  United  States.) 

Arthur  Whiting:    Op.  8,  (MS.)    Suite  for  Slria-s  ami 
four  Horns  in  G  minor. 

(First  performance.) 

Liszt:    Rakoczy  March. 

Soloist:  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King. 

The  great  Bach  Organ  Toccata,  so  effectively 
transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Bsser,  was  a  whole- 
some and  a  bracing  introduction,  as  good  as  any 
but  the  greatest  kind  of  overture.  Played  by 
many  instruments,  with  an  individual  intelli- 
gence and  will  behind  each,  the  melodic  out- 
line and  the  interweaving  of  the  parts  become 
to  unaccustomed  ears  much  clearer  than  when 
heard  upon  the  organ.  You  have  to  listen  long 
to  the  great  ocean  rolling  in  its  waves  before  de- 
tecting any  distinct  form  or  figure ;  and  a  great 
full  organ  is  not  unlike  the  ocean  in  its  multi- 
tudinous, bewil  dering  mass  of  tones  not  set  apart 
by  accent.  In  Esser's  arrangement  the  leading 
subject  taken  by  the  strings,  entering  and  an- 
swered by  od  e  body  after  another  of  them,  or  tutti 
contrasted  with  alternating  parts,  on  long-held 
pedal  points,  has  a  right  hearty,  reassuring 
sound ;  and  the  wind  band,  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  great  chords  of  the  counter-subject,  comes 
in  with  splendid  color  and  effect.  A  few  con- 
cluding slow  chords  seem  to  have  been  append- 
ed to  the  arrangement,  probably  because  the 
fugue,  whioh  commonly  follows,  is  left  off.  The 
Toccata  was  nobly  and  superbly  played.  Each 
instrument  told  effectively;  but  it  would  be 
good  to  hear  Professor  Paine  play  it  shortly 
after  once  more  on  the  great  organ,  could  that 
but  come  to  life  again ! 

It  is  long  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  excellent  pianist,  Mrs.  Rive-King, 
perform  in  Boston.  She  was  warmly  greeted, 
had  a  very  superior  Chickering  Grand  to  play 
on,  and  acquitted  herself  even  more  admirably 
than  in  the  old  Harvard  Association  concerts, 
where  she  won  so  much  distinction.  This  time 
she  grappled  with  a  very  novel,  very  original 
and  trying  task  for  a  pianist,  in  the  concerto  by 
Paderewski,  a  much  younger  Russian  compos- 
er than  Tschaikowsky,  and,  judging  by 
this  first  impression,  one  more  original, 
imaginative,  genial,  satisfying.  We  confess  we 
looked  forward  to  the  novelty  not  without  fear, 
but  were  agreeably  disappointed.  This  ambitious 
composition  of  the  young  Russian  Pole  (we 
should  have  called  him)  is  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  national  music,  proud  and  dreamy, 
and  partaking  of  the  Slavonic  peculiarities  of 
tonality.  The  Allegro  begins  with  a  long  or- 
chestral tutti.  The  themes  are  individual  and 
striking,  exciting  expectation  which  is  never 
disappointed.  When  the  piano  takes  up  the 
main  thread  of  discourse,  it  develops  it  with 
brilliant  life  and  spirit,  and  with  great  ingenui- 
ty and  subtlety,  never  losing  itself  in  devious 
passages  bristling  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 
And  the  game  seems  worth  the  candle.  You 
feel  that  the  movement  has  a  mean- 
ing: it  has  something  to  say,  something 
spontaneous,  of  inward  prompting;  whether 
you  understand  it,  whether  it  quite  understands 
itself,  is  not  so  sure.  In  the  latter  part  of  it  are 
several  cadenza-like  passages,  where  the  piano 
seems  to  enter  upon  a  musing  soliloquy,  but  is 
soon  joined  by  sympathetic  companions  (a  few 
instruments).  These  have  great  beauty  and  ex- 
pression, and  were  beautifully  done  both  by  the 
solo  and  companion  instruments.  A  real  and 
elaborate  cadenza  soon  follows,  "starting ■  largo 
and  increasing  in  force,  passion  and  speed  as  it 
proceeds."  A  solo  for  the  English  horn  acids  in- 
terest to  this  latter  portion  of  the  Allegro. 

The  second  movement,  a  romanza  (Andante), 
introduced  by  horns,  but  with  the  theme  enter- 
ing in  the  oboes,  has  justly  been  called 
"quaintly  original  and  takingly  melodious." 
The  motion  grows  more  and  imore  ani- 
mated and  exciting  toward  the  middle, 
but  calms  down  to  a  quiet  ending.  The  Finale 
(allegro  motto  vivace)  fully  vindicates  that 
marking  of  its  time  and  character.  It  has  "a 
tremendous  passage  of  octaves'  for  both  hands," 
and  a  "long  peroration,  replete  with  brilliant 
passages  of  octaves,  scales,  arpeggios  and 
double  shakes,"  which  begin  "broadly,"  wax  to 


upresto  and  make  an  effective  ending  in  the 
major  of  the  key.  Mrs.  King  was  equal  to  all 
this,  singularly  perfect  in  technique,  sure  and 
discreet  in  reading,  phrasing,  accent,  light  and 
shade,  and  played  her  part,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal, as  if  the  music  had  taken  full  possession  of 
her.  Nor  could  she  have  had  a  better  accom- 
paniment, or  complement,  than  she  found  in, 
that  orchestra. 

A  suite  for  string  orchestra  and  four  horns, 
and  in  six  movements,  most  of  them  elaborate, 
was  something  new  under  the  sun.  The  com- 
bination proved  more  interesting  than  we  were 
prepared  for,  especially  in  several  places  wher® 
the  four  horns  moved  in  two  distinct  pairs 
The  "mellow  horn,"  as  we  are  wont  to  hear  it 
characterized,  is  also  capable  of  a  rough,  stern 
quality  of  tone.  It  can  work  itself  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  this  was  very  largely  the  case  in  Mr. 
"Whiting's  Prmambulum  (Appassionato  assai). 
It  was  indeed  highly  impassioned,  like  an  out- 
burst of  conflicting  emotions,  a  wellnigh  des- 
perate struggle  and  protest  against  fate.an  impa- 
tient grapple  with  an  insoluble  life  riddle.  The 
horns  seem  in  no  good  humor,  and  the  strings 
wax  and  warm  into  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
a  rapid  and  protracted  agitato,  rather  interest- 
ing if  one  only  knew  what  it  was  all  about  ;— 
perhaps  the  moody,  irrepressible  and  morbid 
youthful  phase  of  a  too  conscious  life?  The 
prelude,  although  stormy,  seems  to  he  consist- 
ent and  to  hang  together  well.  A  calmer  mood 
must  follow.  Hence  the  Intermezzo  (Minuet 
tempo,  which  was  omitted  without  warn- 
ing to  the  hearers.  Then  comes  a  grateful 
relief.  The  horns  (although  they  have  not  worn 
out  their  welcome)  conclude  to  be  silent  for 
a  while,  and  four  'celli  take  up  the  melody  of 
the  Aria  (a  graceful  Allegretto  in  4-4).  This 
Aria  is  in  D  major,  for  modern  Suites 
do  not  follow  the  example  of  those  of  the 
time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  which  confined  all 
their  many  movements  within  the  circle  of  one 
and  the  same  key.  In  the  fourth  movement,  a 
playful  and  vivacious  Scherzo,  in  E-flat,  3-8,  the 
horns  are  welcomed  back  with  a  fresh  zest. 
They  enter  in  a  mood  as  lively  and  excited,  if 
not  as  stormy,  as  that  of  the  Preamble.  They 
establish  a  merry  motion  of  sixteenth  notes  by 
way  of  accompaniment  to  the  principal  figure 
in  the  first  violins.  This  Scherzo,  with  its  Trio 
in  the  minor.with  muted  strings  and  syncopated 
rhythm,  seemed  to  us  by  all  odds  the  happiest, 
most  original  and  most  interesting  movement 
of  the  Suite ;  it  was  certainly  the  most  enliven- 
ing. 

The  Romanze  (adagietto),  in  G,  4-4,  is  serious 
and  serene  again,  and  has  considerable  beauty, 
both  in  the  horns  and  strings  and  in  the  way  in 
which  they  help  each  other.  Following  up  the 
thread  of  emotional  development  which  we 
picked  up  at  a  venture  in  speaking  of  the  pre- 
amble, we  may  imagine  that  the  successive 
phases  of  life's  history  have  here  reached  a 
certain  height  of  reconciliation.  And  perhaps 
we  may  further  recognize  in  the  moderate  and 
majestic  movement  of  the  Finale,  which  is  in 
G  major,  4-4,  the  period  of  useful  life  and 
action,  self-controlled  and  balanced,  equable, 
unswerving,  strong. 

This  Suite  is  an  ambitious,  an  elaborate, 
audacious  and  far-reaching  effort,  in  some 
respects  far-fetched.  But  it  is  an  earnest, 
energetio  effort.  Perhaps  certain  modern 
idols  (models)  of  the  young  composer 
are  in  some  degree  responsible  for  it.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  must  own  to  following  long  pas- 
sages of  it  with  a  clinging,  pleased  attention ; 
and  if  we  cannot  fully  understand  it  from  a 
single  hearing.and cannot  olaimaright  to  imige 
its  worth,  we  cannot  resist  a  feeling  that  there 
is  something  in  it— indeed,  much  more  than  we 
expected. 

Liszt's  Racoczy  March  was  Hungarian 
enough,  spirited  enough,  sensational,  ingeni- 
ously enough  put  together,  full  of  surprises 
and  contrasted  color,  to  make  a  brilliant  end- 
ing to  a  concert  ail  s.i  si  range;  but  its  impres- 
sion is  tarns  after  that  made  by  Berlioz  with 
the  same  motives  and  material.  Yet  Liszt  was 
the  Hungarian,  Berlioz  only  French. 

J.  S.  D. 
Miss    Adele    Aus    der    One. I 

The  first  of  two  recitals  by  this  remarkably 
interesting  pianist,  announced  as.  her  only  ap- 
pearances in  Boston  this  season,  was  given  at 
Steinert  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the 
following  programme : 

Beethoven-Op.  2,  No.  3.    Sonata  in  C. 


derful  command  of  technique,  a  very  compre- 
hensive, many-sided  repertoire;  and  her  read- 
ing and  delivery  of  all  the  important  master- 
works  is  infallibly  true  and  telling.  She  has 
remarkable  strength  of  wrist,  with  the  greatest 
flexibility  of  fingers,  rendering  sustained  pas- 
sages of  great  power,  octave  and  double  oc- 
tave passages,  etc.,  with  perfect  ease,  while 
she  plays  the  most  finely  shaded  pianissimo 
with  a  delicacy  of  touch  only  possible  with  a 
large  reserved  fund  of  strength.  Her  rendering 
of  that  early  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  which,  sim- 
ple as  it  seems,  is  full  of  difficulties,  was  most 
satisfactory,  especially  the  Adagio,  which  she 
brought  out  in  its  true  spirit,  with  all  its  beauty 
and  expression. 

But  perhaps  her  most  persuasive,  elo- 
quent interpretation  was  that  of  the  great 
Schubert  Fantasie  in  C,  especially  the 
Adagio,  which  reproduces  the  song  of  "The 
AVanderer."  This  she  gave  with  solemn 
gravity  in  about  as  slow  a  ,  time  as  it 
would  bear.  The  Presto  and  the  fugued  part 
of  the  final  Allegro  were  also  done  with  ad- 
mirable force  and  finish.  The  four  shorter 
pieces  were  characteristically  handled  and 
played  to  a  charm.  There  was  a  fine  antique 
flavor  to  the  Passepied  (an  old  French  dance) 
by  Vogrich ;  and  the  Valse-Caprice  was  worthy 
of  the  mad-cap  genius  of  Taussig,  who  heaped 
up  difficulties,  almost  impossibilities,  of  execu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  overcoming  them.  So,  too, 
the  two  pieces  by  Liszt,  probably  the  least  fresh, 
least  enduring  items  of  the  programme,  were 
played  in  the  most  finished  and  effective  style. 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe's  second  recital,  at  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  offers  the  "Waldstein" 
sonata  of  Beethoven  (op.  63) ;  the  Fantasie,  op. 
17,  of  Schumann ;  the  Don  Juan  Fantasie  by 
Liszt;  a  Gavotte  by  Bach,  arranged  by  Saint- 
Siiens ;  and  three  things  by  Chopin.      J.  S.  D. 
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cnopin— Op.  _ 
Taussh:— Valse-Capric 
Schubert— i  >p.  15.    Fantasie  in  C. 
Liezt—  (a)  Etnilerte  Concert,  D-flat 

(6)  Grand  Polonaise. 
Miss  Aus  der  Ohaisoneof  the  J 
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plisbed  pianists  who  have  visited  our  city,  and 
her  coming  is  always  hailed  with  interest.  Mu- 
sical by  nature,  of  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, highly  cultivated  in  her  art,  simple, 
healthful,  strong  and  self-possessed  by  nature 
maidenly  and  modest,  she  has  acquired  a  won- 


Second  Aus  der  One  Recital. 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe's  second  and  last  piano  re- 
cital at  Steinert  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon, 
March  16,  was  more  fully  attended  than  the 
first  one,  and  had  a  richer  programme : 

Beethoven— Op.  53,  Sonata 


Schumann— Op.  17,  Fantasie  in  C. 
.  Liszt— Don  Juan  Fantasie. 

The  strong  maiden  mistress  of  the  keyboard 
was  at  her  best.  Mistress,  also,  in  a  higher 
sense,  of  the  music  for  the  interpretation  of 
which  she  is  so  signally  well  equipped.  The 
Beethoven  Sonata,  dedicated  to  Count  Wald- 
stein, full  of  imaginative  romance  and  fire,  as 
well  as  of  bravura,  has  come  to  the  front  often 
in  this  winter's  concerts.  Among  the  best  per- 
formances, that  by  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  could 
challenge  comparison.  It  had  all  the  delicacy 
and  all  the  strength  required,  and  was  read 
with  a  clear  intelligence,  brought  out  with  en- 
ergy, discrimination  and  good  light  and  shade. 
Yet  one  feels  a  certain  coolness,  in  spite  of  the 
fervent  impetus,  the  generous  abandon  and  the 
musical  sincerity  of  all  her  renderings.  The 
Gavotte  of  Bach,  albeit  somewhat  Frenchified 
by  Saint-Saens,  and  the  three  fine  selections 
from  Chopin,  were  charmingly  rendered;  the 
Polonaise,  especially,  with  great  force  and 
spirit. 

The  three  grea.t  movements  of  Schumann's 
fantasia,  one  of  the  most  profoundly  significant, 
poetic  and  imaginative  products  of  his  genius, 
were  very  thoughtfully  and  carefully  executed, 
as  if  she  felt  and  realized  the  greatness  and  im. 
portance  of  the  task.  The  first  movement,  in  a 
"legendary  tone,"  directed  "to  he  given 
throughout  with  fantasy  and  passion,"  was,  in- 
deed, beautifully  played,  so  that  no  shade  of 
expression  in  the  full  rich  whole  was  lost  or 
blurred.  The  listener  was  absorbed  intensely. 
The  second,  with  a  triumphal  march-like 
rhythm,  came  out  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory, 
and  the  "starry  crown"  was  set  upon  it  in  the 
last,  the  somewhat  slower  movement. 

To  close  the  recital  with  Liszt's  perhaps  most 
dazzling  and  tremendous  piece  of  pianoforte 
pyrotechnics,  the  frightfully  difficult  and 
strength-taxing  Fantasie  on  themes  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  was  sensationally  brave.  How  splen- 
didly she  did  it !  with  what  unflagging  impetus 
and  force!  It  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  noth- 
ing left  for  human  bones  and  muscles  to  essay, 
unless  she  should  undertake  to  enact  there  bod. 
ily  tipon  the  spot  the  thought  which  a  lady  was 
overheard  to  express  so  wittily  as  the  audi- 
ence rose  after  having  had  their  fill ;  "Well,  if 
she  wants  to  throw  the  grand  piano  at  you.  she 


can  do  it!  "Indeed  she  seems  endowed  with  pre- 
ternatural strength,  a  Boanerges  among  young 
pianists.  So  might  Brunhilde  be  imagined  to  ap- 
pear and  reign  in  such  an  element,  but  with  the 
name  slightly  changed  to  Aus  der  Hohe! 

J.  S.  D. 
The  Infirmary  Concert. 
The  "Concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aural  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,"  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  16,  was  largely  attended  by  an  eager 
and  somewhat  unusual  audience,  in  which  the 
medical  profession  and  its  family,  as  well  as 
the  musical  habitue's  was  conspicuously  repre- 
sented. It  did  seem  that  there  were  after  all 
some  "charitable  oars"  in  Boston!  Tickets  at 
high  prices  found  a  ready  sale.  But  the  most 
generous  contributions  to  the  humane  cuuse 
were  on  the  part  of  the  musical  artists  and  so- 
cieties on  whom  the  weight  of  the  performance 
rested ;  enough  to  name  the  Cecilia,  with  Mr. 
Lang,  conductor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Nikisch, 
and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, all  of  whom  generously  volunteered 
their  services. 

The  concert  opened  erandly  with  a  most 
impressive  rendering  of  the  greatest  of 
overtures  or  preludes,  that  of  Beethoven 
"Leonore,"  No.  3.  How  immensely  it' 
outweighed  all  that  followed!  Mr.  Nikisch 
as  conductor  was  at  his  best.  It  was  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  operas  or 
music  dramas.  Never  have  we  heard  the  ap- 
proaching trumpet  signal  from  the  outside,  or 
the  magnificeut  crescendo  of  the  strings,  more 
effectively  presented. 

This  was  followed  by  a  trefoil  of  songs  sung 
by  Mrs.  Nikisch  with  much  fervor  to  the  ex- 
quisite pianoforte  accompaniment  of  her  hus- 
band. These  were  "Ich  Hebe  dich,"  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  by  Beethovon;  "Er  der  Herrlichste  von 
Allen."  by  Schumann,  and  "Liebeslied,"  by 
Brahms- 
Then  came  the  piece  de  resistance,  occupying 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  evening,  "Eve' 
a  Mystery  in  three  Parts,"  by  Jules  Massenet. 
The  choruses  were  sung  by  the  Cecilia;  the  part 
of  Eve,  soprano,  by  Miss  Clementine  De  Vere ; 
Adam,  bass.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger ;  the  Narrator, 
tenor,  Mr.  Max  Treumann. 

This  very  mystifying  mystery  was  sung  once, 
a  year  ago,  by  the  Cecilia.  By  some  chance  we 
did  not  hear  it  theu,  and  we  should  not  be  sorry 
had  we  never  heard  it.  For  it  seemed  to  us  to 
be  a  rather  feeble,  melodramatic  effort  of  music 
to  illustrate  or  depict  a  very  misty,  vague,  am- 
biguous, baffling  subject.  It  was  first  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  Societe  de  l'Harmonie,  March 
18, 1875.  Its  first  performance  in  this  country 
was  at  Chicago,  Dee.  1, 1887.  Then  it  flew  to 
Boston ;  it  has  plenty  of  wings ;  but  how  it 
could  make  way  across  an  atmosphere  so  much 
harsher  than  the  tenid  one  imagined  in  M. 
Massenet's  Garden  of  Eden,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. For  the  French  text  M.  Louis  Gallet  is 
answerable ;  the  English  words  sung  here  are 
by  Franz  Hueffer. 

The  libretto,  to  begin  with,  is  a  most  singular 
and  puzzling  affair.  Both  Adam  and  Eve  are 
unreal  and  impossible  conceptions.  In  the  first 
part,  or  prelude,  to  be  sure.which  bears  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "The  Birth  of  Woman,"  there  is 
suggestion  of  soft  scenes  of  nature,  gentle 
breezes  stirring  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  rip- 
pling the  water,  and  this  gives  play  for  pretty, 
gentle  orchestration,  not  particularly  graphic 
or  original,  with  nothing  of  the  freshness  or  the 
color  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
with  a  languorous  and  tepid  glow,  which  be- 
comes soon  monotonous.  Suddenly  Adam  is 
not  alone!  The  Woman  stands  before  him  "ar- 
rayed in  beauty  and  in  love,"  and  the  mutual 
admiration  begins,  as  the  narrator,  with  his 
thankless  and  uninteresting  recitative,  points 
the  showman's  wand.  The  choruses  are  first 
"Heavenly  Voices,"  singing  of  Adam  asleep, 
and  finally  "Voices  of  Nature"  telling  what  "a 
trembling  moves  the  ambient  air  at  the  firit 
sweet  smile  of  woman,"  and  how  "the  waves 
kiss  one  another,"  etc.  All  serene  and  sweet, 
hut  rather  slumbrous,  altliongh  very  nicelv 
sung.  The  Arcadian  wanderings  of  the  pair 
through  Paradise  are  innocent  enough. 

Part  II.  is  the  Temptation;  "Eve  in  Solitude." 
Voices  of  the  Night,  followed  by  Spirits  of  the 
Deep,  salute  her  as  she  strolls  "in  deep  thought, 
far  from  Adam,"  in  the  forest  solitude,  under 
the  starry  sky  His  satanic  majesty,  the  Ser- 
pent, is  ignoredT  not  even  hinted  at;  but  the 
voices,  thespirits,  tell  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  "its  fruit,  which  is  love!"  Love,  then,  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  in  the  strange  doctrine  of 
this  French  Mystery!  Strange  contradiction  of 
the  word  of  Christ,  who  tells  us  "God  is  love!" 
And  through  love  Man  is  to  pass  away,  and  the 
earth  come  into  her  possession.  Full  of  pride, 
of  worldly  appetite,  ambition,  greed  for  wealth 
and  power,  has  the  pure  Mother  somehow  mys- 
teriously become    through   these    mysterious 


communications  of  tin-,  .spirits  from  above.  Is 
it.  not  a  monstrous  thought  I  Meanwhile,  the 
Narrator  suspends  his  dull  sermon  and  leaves 
It  to  tin-,  spirits.  The  music  still  prolongs  its 
««ft  sensational  sameness,  while,  the  listener  is 
(wrplexc.l  witli  strangest  riddles  about  Eve. 

Part  III.  is  the  Fall.  Now  the  Narrator  takes 
up  the  warning  text,  and  preaches  a  right  ortho- 
dox homily  on  sin.  And  sin  begins.  How? 
With  "Let  us  love,  for  love  means  living."  Eve 
sings  that,  ami  wins  Adam  over,  although  at 
first  he  finds  her  "strange."  But  they  unite  in 
a  rapturous  duet  of  kisses  and  embraces,  which 
is  the  most  impassioned  and  dramatic  vocal 
number  of  the  work,  ending  with  "All  the  world 
is  our  own,"  high  fortissimo!  Spirits  of  the 
Deep  clench  it  with  a  warning,  too  late  to  avail 
of  "Yours  be  love!  Shadows  rise  and  gather; 
per  they  grow  around  your  dream."  But 
it  was  Eve  sent  for  if  not  fortho  complement 
of  Man  in  lovo? 
Then  comes  the  epilogue.  The  Curse.  This  in 
to  music  is  wrought  up  to  a  sensational  and 
melodramatic  climax;  first,  the  Narrator,  then 
all  the  Voices  of  Nature  and  Chorus  of  the  Uni- 
:,  and  all  the  rush  and  blaze  and  thunder 
le  orchestra,  and  the  last  words  of  the  Cho- 
re: "\'e  are  accurst!"  What  a  theme  for 
ast  word  of  music,  heavenly  music!  Pray, 
all  go  to  hear  Bach's  Passion  Music  next  week 
ipe  out  the  uncanny,  coarse  impression! 
Both  choruses  and  solos  were  sung  very  well 
considering  the  thankless  tasks.  Probably  the 
work  is  called  a  Mystery  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
mediaeval  church  plays  or  "actions,"  out  of 
which  our  modern  oratorio  and  drama  sprang; 
but  it  might  with  even  more  propriety  take  the 
name  from  the  monstrous  dogma  which  runs 
through  the  text.  J.  S.  D. 
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MONDAY,    MARCH    23,    3891. 


Fifth  Chamber  Concert  of  Carl  Baermann. 
On  Friday  evening  it  was,  and  Union  Hall 
was  filled,  as  usual,  with  true  music-lovers. 
The  programme  was  selected  and  arranged  with 
the  fine  instinct  of  a  genial  musician ;  one  who 
knows  the  art  of  programme-making,  one  who 
practises  it  spontaneously.  It  was  good  to  be- 
gin and  end  with  a  masterwork  of  Haydn  and 
of  Schumann.  It  was  a  graceful  recognition  of 
our  best  native  musicianship  to  give  the  second 
place  to  Harvard's  musical  professor.  And  it 
both  relieved  the  strain,  and  was  like  offering 
delicious  fruit,  to  fill  the  intervening  time  with 
choicest  solos,  served  in  Baermann's  thorough- 
ly artistic  stylo,  without  superfluous  dress  or 
a  Erecl  ii  lion.  Such  a  programme  was  this : 
Haydn— Trio  In  E  minor,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello, 

No.  7.  Peters  (No.  10,  Breitkopf  &.  HSrtel). 
John  K.  Paine— Op.  32  [H*Sp.    Lanilinti.o  and  Scherzo, 

for  P.  i\,  violin  and  'cello. 
Schumann— TVs  .v.,-,.:.  n,  from  op.  12. 

"llerLiutlenliaum."      Transcribed  by  Liszt. 

Choplll-Op.  25,  No.  It.    Etuth 
"      47.    Qus 


Schumann— Op. 


P.  P.,  violin, 


tsts:  T.   Adamowskl,  violin;  M.   Zach, 

Strange  that,  of  Haydn's  gonial  and  delight- 
ful thirty-one  Trios,  we  can  remember  only  one 
to  have  been  publicly  performed  in  Boston,  and 
that  one  the  first  of  the  list;  very  fresh  and 
charmins  to  be  sure,  but  of  the  lightest,  in 
which  the  'Cello  part  merely  duplicates  the 
bass  in  the  piano,  so  that  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,— the  Trio,  we  mean,  which  begins  like 
the  song  of  the  Husbandman  in  the  "Creation," 
and  which  ends  with  the  "Country-dance"  like 
gypsy  Rondo.  That  has  often  been  played  here. 
Now  Mr.  Baermann  has  given  us  a  great- 
er one,  in  E  minor,  which  is  full  of  appe- 
tizing meat,  served  up  right  daintily.  Its 
themes  are  bright  and  strong  and  wholesome, 
well  contrasted,  charmingly  developed.  This 
music  is  as  full  of  young  and  buoyant  life,  and 
sounds  as  new  and  as  original  as  if  it  were  com- 
posed today ;  only  if  it  were,  would  it  be  half  as 
clear,  as  spontaneous,  as  ideal  as  it  is?  A  few 
old  turns  and  cadences  add  only  to  its  quaint- 
ness.  The  Andante  in  the  relative  major  is  a 
seductive  six-eight  melody,  honest  and  hearty, 
to  which  the  soul  may  trust  itself  with  safety. 
The  Rondo  (Presto),  beginning  also  in  E 
major,  reverting  to  E  minor,  and  ending  in 
the  major,  has  an  enticing,  though  very 
unpretending  principal  theme  (2-4),  and  pre- 
sents itself  In  new  and  sparkling  lights  to  the 
end.  The  Trio  was  delightfully  played,  Mr. 
Baermann  knowing  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
such  a  simple,  real  gem  of  art  in  the  piano  part, 
and  being  admirably  complemented  by  the 
brothers  Adamowski.  The  work,  like  a  newly 
discovered  treasure,  was  absorbed  with  zest  and 
heartily  applauded.  Give  us,  somebody,  more 
Haydn  Trios  i 

Professor  Paine's  two  movements  (from  a  Trio 
perhaps?)  were  a  welcome  contribution  to  the 


feast.  The  LargheUo  was  melodious,  richly 
harmonized,  spontaneous,  well  developed,  its 
contrasted  subjects  posed  in  a  reconcilim:  elow 
like  a  rich  sunset,  never  for  a  moment  cold  or 
dry  or  tiresome,  It  reaches  an  Impassioned 
climax  in  the  latter  portion,  but  concludes  with 
tranquil  dignity,  well  rounded  and  complete. 
The.  applause  with  which  the  movement  was 
received  compellod  the  composer  to  his  feet. 
The  Scherzo  was  worthy  of  what  preceded. 
Not  a  playful  Scherzo,  to  be  sure,  it  moved  as  if 
on  serious  and  determined  errand  bent.  Yet  it 
was  in  Scherzo  form,  with  a  lovelv  Trio,  and 
was  good,  strong,  consistent,  genial  music. 
After  this,  too,  the  applause  broke  out  as 
warmly  as  before. 

The  Schumann  Piano  Quartet  is  hardly  less 
great  than  his  moro  familiar  Quintet  in  the 
same  key;  only  it  lacks  something  of  the 
grandeur,  the  exulting,  conquering  fire  of  that. 
But  it  is  altogether  beautiful,  and  full  of  deep 
and  fervent  sentiments.  The  four  noble  move- 
ments—(1.  Sostenuto  assai,  Allegro  non  troppo ; 
2.  Scherzo,  molte  vivace;  3.  Andante  '< m"<- 
bile;  1.  Finale,  vivace)— were  rendered  with  : 
great  verve  and  delicacy  by  all  the  instru- 
ments,  the  piano  never  disturbing  the  balance, 
while  the  three  string  parts  were  exact,  m 
sympathy  and  satisfying.  There  were  passages 
which  showed  the  rich  tone  and  masterly 
phrasing  and  expression  of  the  violoncellist  to 
notable  advantage. 

Mr.  Baermann  gave  exquisite  reproductions 
of  the  two  poetic  gems  by  Schumann,  so  deli- 
cate in  the  "evening"  piece,  so  dazzling,  be- 
wildering, dreamy,  full  of  sense  of  novelty  and 
wonder  in  the  "Traumes  Wirren."  As  he 
bent  over  the  keyboard,  in  his  characteristic 
way,  it  was  well  said  by  a  lady:  "He  looks  like 
one  daintily  picking  up  precious  pearls  upon 
the  sandy  shore."  The  transcription  of  the 
song  of  the  Linden  tree  is  one  of  the  least  fre- 
quently heard  of  those  song  transcriptions  in 
which  Liszt  shows  a  finer  invention  than  in 
his  attempts  to  be  wholly  original,  suc- 
ceeding for  the  most  part  only  in 
being  strange.  This  one  from  Schubert  was 
much  enjoyed.  In  the  Chopin  study  the  pianist 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle  in  a  most 
brilliant,  swift,  uncontainable  and  trying  out- 
bursts of  the  real  Chopin  fire,  and  he  improved 
it  in  a  splendidly  triumphant  manner.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Baermann  concerts ;  one  does  not  like  to  think 
they  are  so  near  the  end !  J.  S.  D. 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
The  programme  of  the  twentieth  concert   of 
the  season,  Saturday,  March  21^  was  as  follows: 

rte.from  "Orfeo,"  "I  Have  Lost  My  Enry- 
rtlce." 
Sporr—  Violin  Concerto,  No.  7,  In  E  minor. 


b—  Secchl: 

c-HU!er: 

Dvorak— Op.  71 

Seliiisis-Mls 


iNo.  21.  In  D  minor. 

contralto:  Mr.  Otlo  Roth 


The  programme  was  relished,  beginning  with 
three  old  masters  and  ending  with  a  brilliant, 
original  and  somewhat  wild  Bohemian  sympho- 
ny. Cherubini's  "Anacreon"  overture,  although 
we  have  known  good  musicians  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  its  conventional  and  formal  introduc- 
tion, deserves  the  favor  with  which  it  is  gener- 
ally received ;  for,  from  the  moment  where  the 
principal  theme  sets  in,  it  is  full  of  life  and 
elasticity,  and  grows  in  interest  to  the  end.  It 
has  a  true  Anacreontic  spirit  and  smacks  of 
never-failing  youth  and  love  of  life.  Surely 
the  formal  opening  in  Cherubini's  mind  meant 
something.  First,  the  imperative  strong  chords 
from  D  onward,  which  seem  to  summon  up 
fine,  airy  sprites.  Then  the  Oberon  horn  phrase 
in  which  the  spell  begins  to  work.  Then  oboe, 
flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  one  after  another,  an- 
swer the  master's  call  in  echoed  phrase  as 
obediently,  if  not  with  the  same  elfish  alacrity 
(for  these  are  not  Shakspearian,  English  fairies, 
but  much  more  deliberate),  as  do  Mustard- 
Seed,  Peas-Blossom  and  their  fellows  to  the 
"translated"  Bottom.  Indulge  the  parallel  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  when  the 
violin  theme  enters  we  have  opened  a  rich  vein 
of  lifesome  and  exhilarating  melody,  which 
speaks  of  joyous,  full  content  in  life,  keeping 
up  the  happiest  spirits  to  the  end.  As  a 
piece  for  ensemble  violin  playing,  worthy  of 
our  noble  corps  of  violins,  few  strains  are  more 
piquant,  quickening;  delightful  to  the  sense 
and  to  the  mind.  The  simple  motive  is  devel- 
oped with  wonderful  inventiveness  and  deli- 
cacy and  strength,  the  appetite  growing  with 
what  it  feeds  on;  it  is  a  leisurely,  contented 
theme,  it  swells  to  an  exciting  climax  and  sub- 
sides; has  many  a  pleasing  episode  and  nice 
bits  of  color;  finally,  a  yet  livelier  second 
theme,  and  then  the  two  are  worked  up  to- 
gether in  a  most  masterly  way,  and  all  is  round- 
ed to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  The  rendering 
was  admirable  in  all  respects. 
Of     Dvorak's     symphony     we      know     not 


w 


what  to"  say.  save  that  it  held  our  attention 
closely  through  all  four  movements,  swarm- 
ing with  novel,  interesting  ideas,  especially  the 
Adagio  with  its  four  subjects,  and  the  Scherzo 
with  the  most  Bohemian  cut  of  all.  It  is  all 
put  together,  or  rather  seems  to  grow  together, 
with  the  instinct  and  the  art  of  a  horn  and 
trained  musician.  It  made  its  impression  while 
it  lasted,  a  pleased,  a  varied  and  a  wondering 
one ;  hut  it  leaves  no  impression  which  we  can: 
put  into  words,  at  least  without  further  study. 
The  orchestra  performed  it  with  spirit,  clear- 
ness, light  and  shade  and  vividness  of  color. 

Miss  Lena  Little,  an  evidently  well  trained 
contralto  singer,  known  as  such  in  England,  was 
born,  we  understand,  in  New  Orleans.  She 
seems  strongly  organized  physically  and  has  a 
large  voice,  in  the  lower  tones  especially,  but 
well  developed  through  the  mezzo  -  soprano 
range;  a  little  veiled  in  quality,  for  which 
the  east  wind  hardly  seemed  responsible.  She 
sang  the  old  Gluck  ana:  "Che  faro  senz'Euridi- 
ce,"  in  Italian,  with  intelligence  and  true  con- 
ception, like  a  singer  of  experience,  with  good 
intonation,  accent  and  expression,  albeit  with- 
out much  magnetic  warmth.  It  was  good,  hon- 
est and  artistic  singing,  much  above  the  aver- 
age. In  the  three  songs  we  felt  more  of  a  sym- 
pathetic quality  in  her  voice,  especially  in  the 
one  by  Secchi,  which  is  commonplace  enough. 
That  by  Brahms  has  more  soul  and  music  in  It, 
and  was  perhaps  the  best  sung  of  the  three. 
That  by  Hiller  seemed  not  to  lie  just  in  her 
vein.  The  singer  was  repeatedly  recalled,  and 
evidently  left  a  very  favorable  impression. 

Spohr  has  his  mannerisms  and  his  sameness. 
Even  his  violin  compositions,  which  no  one  de- 
nies are  masterly,  are  felt  to  be  both  cloying 
and  old  fashioned.  Yet  Joachim  loves  to  play 
them.  This  one  in  E  minor  was  well  selected 
by  Mr.  Eoth  to  show  his  progress  as  an  artistio 
violinist.  If  the  Allegro  is  a  little 
tame,  and  the  Adagio  rather  sentimen- 
tal, the  Rondo  finale  is  full  of  spirit 
and  invention,  and  does  not  exhaust  the 
interest  of  the  listener.  Mr.  Eoth  played  the 
whole  work  with  a  refined,  pure  tone,  with  fin- 
ished, brilliant  execution  and  with  a  subtle 
delicacy  of  expression,  which  only  needed  (per- 
haps) a  little  more  strength  for  so  large  a  hall, 
for  now  and  then  we  lost  the  unaccented 
termination  of  a  measure.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  most  genial  artists  of 
the  orchestra  and  always  sure  of  an  apprecia- 
tive welcome. 

The  orchestra  are  out  on  missionary  work 
again  next  week.  On  Saturday,  April  4,  they 
will  give  us  a  programme  altogether  of  "the 
newness:"  Second  symphony  of  Svendsen.inB- 
flat;  second  concerto  of  Liszt,  in  A,  played  by  a 
new  pianist,  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim ;  rhapsody 
byLalo;  overture,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
(first  time  here),  by  Rubinstein. 

J.  S.  D. 


"Ye  lightnings,  yo  thunders,"  good  in  rehearsal, 
came  nervously  near  a  breakdown.  Was  It  not 
taken  too  quick?  What  is  so  demoralizing  as  a 
consciousness  of  hurry?  True,  the  soloists  were 
not,  in  every  case,  so  good  as  we  have  known. 
Of  that  hereafter.  And  it  is  certain  that  not  a 
few  of  the  most  difficult  numbers  went  better 
in  the  last  rehearsal  than  in  the  performance. 

The  most  complex,  elaborated,  trying  piece  of 
all,  that  magnificent  opening  double  chorus : 
"Come,  ye  daughters,  weep  for  anguish,"  was 
both  sung  and  played  more  impressively  than 
we  ever  heard  it  before.  What  a  sublime  gate 
of  entrance  to  the  great  tragedy,  the  great  mys- 
tery !  Two  choruses,  each  with  its  own  orches- 
tra; the  long,  winding  multitude  moving,  press- 
ing onward  in  broad  and  steady  12-8  rhythm, 
first  on  a  ponderous  pedal  point :  then  the  su- 
perb ascending  scale  of  the  basses  in  octaves; 
then  call  and  question  and  answer  from  chorus 
to  chorus:  "See  Him!"  "Whom?"  "The  Son 
of  Man,"  etc.  Then  enters,  line  by  line,  the 
Soprano  ripieno.  in  long  quarter-bar  notes,  ad- 
mirably sung  this  time  in  clear,  full,  true  tones 
by  the  well-trained  choir  of  boys  in  the  bal- 
cony; finally  both  choirs  blended.  What  could 
be  more  sublime?  And  surely  the  intention 
has   seldom   been   realized    in    more    telling 
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Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music. 
This  great  work,  by  many  thought  the  great- 
est in  all  sacred  music,  has  now  in  the  course 
of  the  past  twenty  years  been  so  often  publicly 
performed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  our 
old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  that  this  musi- 
cal community  can  no  longer  be  called  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  it.  Once,  indeed  (if  not  twice), 
it  was  given  entire  in  two  performances  on  one 
day  (Good  Friday),  with  immense  audiences 
and  artistically  fair  success.  In  giving  it  again 
on  this  Good  Friday,  it  was  found  more 
convenient,  and  more  economical  in  view 
of  future  interests,  to  reduce  it  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  evening.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  surprising,  after  twenty  years  of  how- 
ever partial  and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  work,  to  find  an  unusual  amount  of  criti- 
cism upon  the  rendering,  replacing  that  which 
used  to  be  expended  by  irreverent  young  Amer- 
ica upon  the  work  itself.  Many  a  valiant  young- 
;  ster  was  all-wise  enough  to  cry,  "Go  up,  old 
I  bald-head,"  to  a  John  Sebastian  Bach,  after 
voting  him  out  of  date.  At  last  the  Matthew 
Passion  does  appear  to  be  held  in  very  consid- 
erable respect  and  reverence  even  here.  Now 
the  music  is  good  enough,  they  say— too  good 
for  us ;  but  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  the  performance  really  has 
materially  improved,  only  criticism  has  been 
preening  itself  so  much  more  vigorously,  bring- 
ing it  to  an  unprecedentedly  fine  point? 

We  do  think  that  the  performance  of  Friday 
evening  averaged  better  than  almost  any  that 
we  have  had  before.  True,  the  faults  were 
manifold,  true  there  were  mishaps,  some  which 
n  never  occurred  before.    The  stupendous  chorus, 


Equally  satisfying,  comforting,  divinely 
lovely  was  the  wonderful  concluding  chorus : 
"Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we  weeping."  One 
must  have  had  a  faint  inkling  of  its  transcen- 
dent beauty  to  have  been  willing  to  leave  the 
hall  before  hearing  that.  Tears  so  sweet,  so 
sacred,  never  found  so  pure  expression  yet  in 
music.  Perfect  peace  and  hope  and  faith,  nay 
consummate  inmost  joy,  are  what  such  music 
leaves  behind  it. 

We  should  have  begun,  however,  with  the 
Chorals.  These  ideal  pieces  of  four-part  poly- 
phonic writing,  in  which  Bach  has  excelled  all 
others,  and  in  which  the  melody  is  preserved, 
so  that  it  never  can  grow  old  or  common-place- 
are  largely  strewed  throughout  this  Passion 
Music.  Sung  by  the  great  chorus  truly,  sweetly 
and  with  crystal  clearness,  sometimes  piano, 
they  have  a  cool,  broad,  tranquillizing  and  re- 
freshing influence  on  the  spirit,  which  makes 
them  the  most  edifying  vehicle  of  general  wor- 
ship and  profound  communion.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  any  of  them. 
Other  more  elaborate  choruses  and  solos  might 
be  difficult  to  understand;  other  numbers 
might  fatigue ;  but  whenever  this  broad  sea  of 
choral  began  to  swell  upon  the  horizon,  all  felt 
relieved,  refreshed  and  strengthened.  With 
very  few  exceptions  they  were  truly  sung  and 
went  right  to  the  heart.  They  repre- 
sent the  worshipping  people  in  the  great 
assembly.  The  omissions  among  the 
Chorals  were  liberally  compensated  for  by  the 
working  over  and  over  of  a  choral  in  a  larger 
form  of  composition.  Thus  the  figured  choral 
which  forms  the  grand,  august  conclusion  of 
Part  I.,  "O  Man,  bewail  thy  sin  so  great!"  and 
which  stands  midway,  at  equal  height,  between 
the  two  sublime  ones  we  have  mentioned,  is  a 
marvellously  interesting  treatment  of  a  choral. 
[  (Bach  originally  intended  it  for  the  opening  of 
his  St.  John  Passion.)  This  did  not  go  so  badly 
as  to  rob  all  listeners  of  a  delighted  recognition 
of  many  of  its  beauties.  The  four-part 
vocal  harmony  is  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful, yielding  a  new  expression  with  every 
stanza  of  the  hymn.  Then  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, with  that  continuous  caressing 
figure  of  which  Bach  is  so  fond !  Then  the  bits 
of  verbal,  or  poetic,  imitation  in  the  melodic 
movement  of  the  intertwining  parts;  as,  "He 
healed  the  sick,  the  hungry  fed"— how  hungry 
it  sounds!  Again  in  such  places  as,  "To  drink 
for  all  the  bitter  cup,"  "Upon  the  cross  to 
languish,"  etc.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  images  re- 
pulsive, our  Bach  is  so  genuine  an  artist,  poet- 
artist,  that  the  net  total  in  effect  of  this  most 
serious  and  solemn  chorus  is  pure  beauty. 

There  is  another  clas3  of  choruses,  exquisite 
jn  beauty  and  expression,  namely,  choruses  or 
chorals  with  solo;  among  them  nothing  finer 
than  "O  Grief,"  for  tenor,  delivered  in  pure, 
sweet,  telling  voice  by  Mr.  Ricketson,  with  in- 
termittent verses  of  the  choral,  "Why  must 
thou  suffer?"  Immediately  follows  oboe  solo 
in  prelude  and  accompaniment  (admirably 
played  by  M.  Sautet)  to  the  Tenor  Aria,  "I  '11 
watch  with  my  dear  Jesu  alway,"  alternating 
with  soft  strains,  sweetly  varied,  of  the  choral, 
"So  slumber  shall  my  sins  befall"  (only  they 
were  not  sung  softly;  light  and  shade  was 
rather  coarsely  disregarded).  Mr.  Ricketson  ac- 
complished this  very  difficult  aria  with  great 
credit,  singing  with  true  feeling  and  expres- 
sion ;  there  was  only  one  fault  about  it :  in  hi3 
effort  to  conquer  space  he  indulged  in  a  too 
explosive  style  of  voice.  The  best  way  to  over- 
come space  is  not  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  it. 
It  should  redound  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Ricket- 


son that  he  afterwards  grappled  so  manfully 
and  came  out  so  clearly  with  the  Recitative, 
"He  heaTeth  and  is  silent,"  and  the  extremely 
difficult  aria,  "Behold,  how  still,  how  calm !" 
(Pity  that  our  English  supplies  no  musical 
equivalent  for  that  beautiful  German  word, 
"Geduld"— patience!)  Of  other  choruses  of  a 
tender  quality  occurring  near  the  pathetic  close 
of  the  work,  in  the  midst  of  which  occur  lovely 
sentences  and  ejaculations  of  solo,  a  number  of 
most  interesting  ones  were  given,  but  we  have 
not  room  to  specify  them.  We  pass  now  to  the 
other  solo  singers. 

In  Miss  Whittier  we  were  pleased  to  find  a 
young  and  rather  light  soprano,  very  sweet  and 
pure,  with  plenty  of  evidence  of  a  true  musical 
instinct,  one  in  earnest  with  herself  and  with 
her  task.  More  power  and  volume  may  be  ox- 
pected  later.  She  sang  with  good  intonation 
and  intelligent  expression  the  air  "Only  bleed," 
which  is  not  an  easy  task ;  the  lovely  recitative 
with  two  flutes  and  aria,  "Never  will  my  heart 
refuse  Thee ;"  and  above  all,  the  heavenly  mel- 
lifluous aria,  "From  Love'  Unbounded,"  with 
soul-like  refinement  of  accompaniment  for 
flute  and  two  clarinets. 

To  Miss  Mary  H.  How  fell  the  alto  solos.  She 
sang,  as  she  always  does,  with  feeling  and  with 
judgment,  in  a  sympathetic  voice,  although 
allowance  should  be  made  for  her,  we  learn, 
from  the  fact  that  she  baa  just  come  from  the 
death  and  burial  of  her  mother.  The  delicate, 
pathetic  Aria :  "Grief  and  Pain,"  with  the  pre- 
ceding recitative,  was  sung  with  genuine  ex- 
pression (There  too  is  another  instance  of  Bach's 
involuntary  seizing  of  little  imitative  points ; 
at  the  words  "fall,  ye  drops,  fall  freely  from 
mine  eyes,"  how  the  drops  shine  in  the  accom- 
paniment!) In  the  great  Aria;  "O  pardon  me, 
my  God."(" Erbanne  dich"),  to  which  Mr.  Kneisel 
played  the  violin  obbligato  so  artistically,  Miss 
How  seemed  to  be  undertaking  rather  too 
much ;  but  no  one  has  sung  that  here  with  a 
complete  success  but  Mme.  Rudersdorff.  In  the 
wonderfully  touching  and  dramatic  scene,  the 
duet  of  Soprano  and  Alto,  interrupted  by  sup- 
pressed bursts  of  indignation :  "Alas!  my  Jesu 
now  is  taken,"  with  bits  of  chorus:  "Leave 
Him!  Bind  him  not!"  it  was  deeply  interesting 
so  far  as  duet  went,  but  the  "Lightnings"  an- 
swered timidly  and  tamely. 

The  most  arduous  of  the  solo  parts  was  the 
narrative  tenor  recitative,  in  the  part  of  the 
Evangelist,  which  was  nobly  susv 
to  voice,  phrasing  and  expressive  declamation. 
by  Mr.  George  J.  Parker.  The  part  runs  very 
high,  the  intervals  are  sometimes  difficult,  and 
its  requirements,  even  with  the  arias  shifted 
upon  another  tenor,  are  a  task  for  an  enduring, 
strong  man.  Mr.  Parker  acquitted  himself  like 
an  artist  throughout.  He  made  the  part  inter- 
esting musically  as  well  as  narratively. 

In  the  recitative  and  dialogue  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  surrounded  always  with  a  halo  of 
long-drawn  chords  in  the  quartet  of  strings,  Mr. 
Ludwig's  bass  was  over-strong,  that  is  to  say, 
not  refined  in  strength;  there  was  an  offensive- 
ly  explosive  style  in  his  delivery,  a  crescendo,  as 
it  were  on  almost  every  note.  This  disappoint-  ! 
ed  the  serene,  dignified,  calmly  exalted,  spirit- 
ual impression  of  which  Henschel  left  us  such 
a  pleasant  recollection.  In  the  scene  of  the 
supper,  however,  there  was  tenderness  and 
repose.  Mr.  Mcrawski,  in  the  Bass  Aria, 
"Gladly  will  I,  all  resigning;"  in  the  sentences 
of  the  high  priest  and  of  Judas;  in  the  Aria, 
"Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master,"  with 
another  fine  violin  obbligato  by  Mr.  Kneisel ;  in 
the  recitative,  "  At  eventide,  cool  hour 
of  rest"  (unfortunately  not  followed  by  the 
aria,  "Cleanse  thee,  O  my  soul,")  and  indeed-  ( 
wherever  he  had  anything  to  utter  in  bis  multi- 
farious minor  parts,  sang  with  dignity  and  Eelf- 
possession,  in  a  large  and  musical  voice,  with 
feeling  and  discretion. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  bow 
easily  and  clearly  the  chorus  dealt  with  those 
short,  swift,  turbulent  choruses,  whirlwinds  of 
a  single  sentence,  technically  called  tvrbw,  and 
they  were  equally  happy  with  the  short  ones 
,  by  the  disciples  in  Part  L,  of  a  less  fierce, 
>  although  sometimes  indignant  character. 
These  are  composed,  orinterwoven,  in  a  mostin- 
volved  and  polyphonic  style ;  sometimes  they  are 
gone  in  an  instant,  like  a  blizzard ;  to  be  sung  so 
clearly,  without  ever  breaking  down.they  must 
have  been  learned  bv  heart.  How  wonderful 
this  art  of  Bach,  like  that  which  we  have  heard 
ascribed  to  great  religious  masters  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture ;  they  finished  hidden 
parts,  parts  never  to  be  seen,  with  all  the  sub- 
tlety and  delicacy  which  others  would  expend 
only  on  the  full  front !  So  in  these  sudden  lit- 
tle outbursts  of  the  popuiaco.  Bach  uses  all  his 
contrapuntal  art,  as  if  nothing  could  be  slight 
ed  in  such  serious  fits  of  inspiration.  But  then 
counterpoint  and  polyphony  were  with  Bach  a 
second  nature;  with  him  it  was  easier  to  write 
well  than  cheaply. 


The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  the  mam  body 
of  the  Symphony  Orohestra,  detained  here  gen- 
erously by  Mr.  Hiirginson  at  the  expense  of  sev- 
p.-alongagmncnts  South.  They  played,  as  they 
., !  v,  ■  v  do  like  arlists ;  but  oven  for  tlio  best  of 
•irti  -[■■  1,-Uf  a  dozen  full  rehearsals  with  chorus 
u'nd  soloists  would  have  been  desirable  instead 
The  oWigato  accompaniments,  for 

,., ,  Unto,  oboe,  etc..  wore  all  that  could  be 

asked  for.  _     .,«.»»     jo      I 

,,1,1,  we  trust  the  Handel  &  Haydn  bo-  | 

arry  out  their  design  of  giving  the 
■  nsic  every  year.  J.X.V. 

First  Chamber  Concert  of  Mr.  Howard  P. 
Pierce. 
We  can  afford  but  very  brief  comment  on  the  j 
first  of  two  concerts  announced  at  Union  Hall 
for  the  evnings  of  March  28  and  April  13.    Mr. 
Pieroo   as  a  pianist  gains  ground  with  every 
riu,  material  and  make-up  of  his  pro- 
lollagood   story  from  the  first     As- 
,  ,,   Kneiael  Quartet,  but  not  by  all  the  | 
t,  we  had  lioped  to  see,  the  quantity  j 
',„rt  of  the  quality,  he  gave  on  Satur-  | 
day  evening— 
i-.ralnus-O.).  00,  Third  Quartet,  in  C  minor,  for  piano 

(lor-.t  time  in  Boston). 
g3£SS3£  «°-  &£&  feltSfi,  for  plan,  and 

Mr,  

fully  poetic,  deep-felt  sonata,  one  of  Beethoven's 
;,.d,  showed  depth  of  feeling,   insight. 
■is  well  as  a  high  degree  and  certainty 
one.    It   came  out  tenderly,  thought 
fully  aud  clearly.    There  was  no  exaggeration" 
nothing  spasmodical  or  overstrained,  no  weak! 
no  halfhess;   it  was  a  hearty,  manly 
exposition  of  Beethoven  in  one  of  his   deeper 
i  he  adagio,  feeling  into  the  depths  of 
the     spirit,     and     the     fugue,     which     oc- 
cupies    the     last    movement     as    it    were 
to  beautifully  rendered.    In  the  quar- 
inhms  he  had  Kneisel,  Svecenski  and 
Hekkiug  for  fellow  interpreters,  and  they  all 
played  finely.      On  the  composition   itself  we 
prefer  not  to  pronounce  after  a  single  hearing. 
,,  seems  to  hover  in  a  mystical  and 
mosphere,  full  of  surprises,  not  unin- 
teresting. Too  Scherzo  is  strangoly  synoopated, 
pbjecta  as  if  through  intense  rare- 
faction.    The    Andante  was  the  most  pleasing 
movement,  beginning  with  an  expressive  solo 
for  the  'cello,  presently  joined  in  duet  by  the 
first  violin.    The  Finale  runs  along  like  wild- 
fire, slacking  speed  before  the  end ;  but  what  to 
is  not  clear  yet.    It  was  finely  played. 
So  loo  was  the  great  Schumann  Quintet,  with 
Mr.  Rose  completing  the  string  quartet.    We 
missed  nothing  of  its  old  fire,  passion,  depth  or 
wealth  of  contrast.  J.  S.D. 
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SATURDAY.    APRIL.    4.    1891. 


Handel    and    Haydn     Society. 
Sunday. 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  29,  our  old  ora- 
torio society  gave  its  fourth  and  last  perform- 
ance of  the  season.  The  works  presented  were 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  cantata,  "Saint  John," 
first  produced  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  society,  April  s,  1890;  and  Mendelssohn's 
"Hymn  of  Praise"  ("Lobgesang")  produced  at 
the  Thomas-Kirche,  Leipzig,  under  the  the  di- 
rection of  the  composer,  on  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing,  June 
25,  1840. 

Mr.  Parker  conducted  bis  own, work,  calmly 
and  gracefully  inspiring  orchestra  and  singers 
with  his  own  intentions.  The  work  confirmed 
the  good  impression  which  it  made  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Parker  has  the  merit,  not  too  common  in 
these  days,  that  he  dares  to  be  simple.  His 
music  wins  a  hearing  and  a  sympathy  without 
trying  to  astonish,  without  straining  for  effect. 
It  is  all  genuine  and  sincere.  And  yet  it  has 
refinement,  beauty,  dignity,  impressi^-oiess.the 
sort  of  unction  that  comes  from  /j"ty  and 
depth  of  feeling.  Even  where  it  is  most  simple 
you  must  own  originality.  Thus  the  choral  re- 
citative with  which  it  begins,  and  which 
is  characteristic  of  its  structure  more 
or  less  throughout,  seems  at  first  a 
very  humble  style,  and  quite  conventional 
and  service  -  like  ;  but  it  grows  upon 
yon;  you  find  that  there  is  meaning  in  it,  that 
there  is  beauty,  and  a  certain  fine  magnetic 
power.  Moreover,  there  is  taste  and  judgment, 
there  is  a  chaste  refinement  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion. It  sounds  worthy  of  the  fine  orchestra 
from  the  Symphony  Concerts,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Kneisel.     It  was  choice,  well  blended,  well 


ith  no  un- 
preading  abroad  a  great   light. 

The  solos  are  all  accompanied  with  chorus. 
One  with  Alto,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,"  etc.,  well 
sung  by  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Fenderson.  Then  No.  3, 
chorus  and  Soprano  solo  (Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Ford), 
"Ho  that  is  mighty,"  which  was  brilliantly  de- 
livered, although  at  the  cost  of  some  harshness 
in  the  highest  tones.  This  lady  also  sang  the 
concluding  solo  with  chorus,  "They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine,"  etc.,  a  quite  effective  number. 
The  chorus  with  quartet  (No.  4),  with  Mr.  Whit- 
ney Mockridgo,  Tenor,  and  Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lam- 
son,  Bass  ("Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God"),  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces.  Mr.  Mock- 
ridge  has  a  sure  aud  finished  style,  with  a  good 
quality  of  voice,  clean-cut  phrasing  and  remark- 
able distinctness  of  enunciation.  Mr.  Lamson's 
bass  is  always  telling,  always  true.  And  yet  the 
four  voices  did  not  seem  in  perfect  sympathy  to- 
gether. The  ante-penultimate  number  of  the 
short  Cantata,  a  chorus  with  Soprano  and  Tenor 
Duet  (No.  5)  was  well  sung,  and  led  up  with 
natural  increase  of  power  and  fervor  to  a  lively 
Fugue,  and  thence  on  to  the  climax  in  tho  con- 
cluding Chorus  and  Soprano  Solo. 

The  whole  performance  was  remarkably  ef- 
fective, and  Mr.  Parker  was  recalled  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

This  was  the  society's  sixteenth  performance 
of  the  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  not  counting  portions 
of  it  which  have  added  lustre  to  some  patriotic 
and  other  public  anniversaries  and  festivals.  It 
was  first  performed  here  entire  oil  April  10, 
1868,  the  Bcore  having  been  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety bv  its  then  president,  Charles  Francis 
Chickering,  whoso  loss  we  have  been  so  recent- 
ly called  to  lament.  (He  it  was,  also,  who  first 
kindled  in  the  society  the  new  spirit  which  re- 
sulted in  the  first  great  musical  festival  in  Bos- 
ton.) 

This  Easter.performance  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  that  we  have  ever  heard  here,  so  far  as 
orchestra  and  chorus  were  concerned.  That 
the  three  symphonic  movements  were  exquis- 
itely rendered  was  a  matter  of  course  with  such 
an  orchestra,  uniting  such  beautiful  wind  in- 
struments with  such  an  artistic  body  of  strings. 
The  opening  Maestoso  con  moto,  with  its  rous- 
ing Jewish-sounding  motive,  was  full  of  life  and 
power  aud  splendor,  a  blaze  of  brilliant  sonor- 
ity, yet  all  distinctly  outlined  and  discrimin- 
ated. It  foreshadowed  what  the  voices  had  in 
,petto.  The  lovely  Allegretto,  so  delicate  and 
sweet,  almost  over-sweet,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments are  so  tenderly  and  subtly  blended,  sang 
itself  to  a  charm  in  these  lino  reeds  and  flutes. 
But  Mendelssohn  does  not  suffer  the  sweetness 
to  pall  upon  us;  those  strong  chords  in  the 
major  bring  a  most  refreshing  relief  at  just  the 
happy  time.  The  Adagio  religioso  breathes 
itself  forth  as  with  an  involuntary  sigh  of  deep 
contentment;  and  the  catching  figure  in  the 
upper  basses  leads  irresistibly  into  the  rousing 
chorus,  "All  men,  all  things,"  and  then  the 
strong  Jewish  motive  that  began  the  Sym- 
phony: "All  that  has  life  and  breath  sing  to 
the  Lord,"  which  is  splendidly  developed  and 
offset  with  other  motives:  "Praise  the  Lord 
with  lute  and  harp,"  etc.,  in  more  rapid  tempo; 
and  the  great  song  of  praise  grows  richer,  fuller, 
brighter,,  stronger,  ending  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
The  tenor  recitative  and  air:  "He  counteth  all 
your  sorrows,"  was  sung  with  pure  artistic 
taste  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Mockridge.  He  proved 
himself  also  well  equal  to  the  dramatic  air: 
"The  sorrows  of  death"  and  the  great  scene  of 
the  "Watchman"  calling:  "Will  the  night  soon 
pass?"  The  thrilling  answer  in  soprano:  "The 
night  is  departing,"  was  given  with  telling 
power  and  clearness  by  Mrs.  Ford;  but 
we  never  have  again  heard  it  with  such 
electrifying  inspiration  as  when  it  startled  all 
from  the  voice  of  Miss  Houston  (Mrs.  West)  in 
that  concert  given  in  celebration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  emancipation;  such 
moments  never  reach  an  equal  pitch  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  chorus  into  which  it  leads,  "The 
night  is  departing,"  etc.— one  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  difficult  in  all  the  oratorios— was 
this  time  thoroughly  mastered ;  and  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  must  have  felt  rewarded  for  the  many 
patient  drills  through  which  he  has  conducted 
the  singers  during  all  these  years. 

The  beautiful  soprano  and  alto  duet  (Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mrs.  Henderson)  went,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  well,  the  former  lady  gaining  in  purity 
and  sweetness  of  voice  as  her  work  progressed. 
The  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor,  "My  song  shall 
be  alway,"  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  figured 
Choral,  "Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,"  and  the 
final  chorus,  "Ye  nations,"  came  out  with  fine 
effect.  Mr.  Lang  presided  at  the  organ,  in  music 
With  which  he  is  perfectly  at  home.      J.  S.  D. 


Two    Piano    Recitals. 

Both  this  week,  by  different  artists,  using  in- 
struments of  very  different  quality,  one  in  the 
big  Music  Hall,  the  other  in  Chickering  Hall. 
Under  -uch  disparity  of  conditions  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  compare  results. 

Mr.  Xaver  Hcharwenka.  who  had  only  ap- 
peared here  once  before,  in  a  Symphony  Concert, 
gave  his  Farewell  Recital  in  the  same  large  i 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  31,  before  a 
large,  but  not  crowded  audience.  He  seemed 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  use  of  a  piano  to 
which  our  concert  rooms  are  unaccustomed. 
The  air  and  bearing  of  the  man  were  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly and  refined.    The  programme  too  v 
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In  his  rendering  of  the  Chopin  and  Mendels- 
sohn pieces  the  thoughtful  and  appreciative 
artist,  thoroughly  equipped  in  technique,  true 
to  each  composer,  refined  in  style,  chaste  in  ex- 
pression, master  of  his  instrument  and  of  his 
art,  must  have  been  recognized  by  all.  There 
was  nothing  feeble,  nothing  cheaply  sensation- 
al, nothing  overdone.  His  touch  is  musical,  his 
legato  not  at'  the  expense  of  clear-cut  outline, 
his  staccato  not  of  a  hard  and  cutting  quality. 
This  was  shown  to  excellent  advantage  in 
his  ow:n  Staccato  Etude,  a  very  neat,  vivacious, 
graceful  little  composition.  In  the  one  speci- 
men of  his  "Tales  at  the  Piano,"  and  still  more  ' 
in  his  Novellette,  he  showed  a  genial,  piquant 
and  inventive  fancy.  His  Waltz  was  captivat- 
ing in  the  free  play  of  its  humor.  In  short,  all 
four  little  pieces  showed  a  fine  creative  fancy 
and  gave  signal  illustration  of  the  several 
phases  of  his  many-sided  execution. 

The  Schubert  Impromptu,  etc.,  originally  for 
four  hands,  were  charmingly  characteristic  in 
their  clever  and   effective  arrangement.     We  I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  not  heard  Schumann's 
fresh,  fantastic,  frolic   Carneval   (of   which  he  I 
omitted  several  pieces)  played  quite  as  well  be- 
fore, or  even  better;  but  the  brilliant  kaleido-  j 
scopie  series  by  no  means  fell  flat;"  an  unfailing 
arlist  was  the  showman. 

Liszt's  "Rieordanza"  afforded  fine  scope  for  ! 
the  subtleties  and  delicacies  ot  his  more  florid 
and  at  the  same  time  sentimental  vein.  The 
"TrU"  overture  was  a  very  felicitous,  graphic.  , 
skilful  feat  of  transcription.  You  seemed  to 
hear  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
the  divided  'cellos,  tho  flute  and  English  horn, 
tho  stirring  trumpets  and  the  drums,  each  in  its 
own  character  and  color.  As  that  overture,  a 
work  of  real  genius,  has  not  resounded  much  of 
late  in  these  parts,  the  transcription,  so  well 
written  and  so  well  performed,  was  quite  re- 
freshing. Scharwenka  is  a  composer  and  pian- 
ist who  will  be  held  here  in  high  respect  by 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
him.  Pity,  though,  that  he  could  not  be  heard 
in  a  chamber-concert  hall  and  on  one  of  our 
own  pianos ! 

For  the  other  Recital  Vladimir  de  Pachmann 
returned  to  us  once  more  to  Chickering  Hall,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  April,  2.  The  hall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  even  a  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  music  in  hand,  sat  around  the 
artist  on  the  platform.  His  programme  was 
again  one  from  Chopin,  pieces  he  had  played  to 
us  before  and  of  the  kinds  most  readily  appre- 
ciated. He  seemed  in  his  happiest  humor  at 
sight  of  such  an  audience,  and  his  touch  had.  if 
possible,  an  extra  limpidness  and  almost  a  spir- 
ituality from  which  everything  material  and 
mechanical  was  eliminated;  it  seemed  pure 
power  and  flow  and  tone  without  machinery. 
His  selections  were— 

Op.  19.    Fantasle  In  T?  minor. 
,    is      ' 

Op.  20.    Impromptu,    Allegro  quasi  Presto. 


Op.  S3.     Ma 
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Polonaise  No.  1  In  A. 
Which  of  these  two  artists  played  the  Chopin 
Fantasie  the  best?  Will  anyone  presume  to 
decide?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  allot  De  Pach- 
man's  art  was  in  it ;  all  his  marvellous  smooth- 
ness and  delicacy  of  touch ;  his  pure,  clear,  al- 
ways musical  quality  of  tone,  which  he  woos  or 
smites  from  the  piano  as  if  it  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility yield  any  other;  the  now  soft  and 
silken,  now  clear  and  pearly  character  of  his 
scales  and  runs;  his  perfection  both  of  stac- 
cato and  legato;  the  exquisite  fineness  of 
his  JioHture ,"  the  ponderous,  even  move- 
ment of  his  octave  passages;  his  piquant  ac- 
cent; his  tremendous  power  when  needed— in 
short,  his  complete  at-homeness  with  his 
Chopin,  whom  he  discourses  con  amore,  with  an 
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ease  aud  certainty  and  finish  which  make  it 
all  seem  spontaneous  and  as  if  instinctive.  It 
is  true  he  has  his  moods.  There  is  sometimes 
some  inward  disturbance,  some  cloud  of  offence 
8  which  affects  his  playing-.  You.  feel  there  is  a 
1  screw  loose  somewhere.  But  mostly  he  is  in 
J  the  blandest  humor,  eager  indeed  to  please,  and 
\  courting  sympathy  by  all  those  .looks  and 
smiles  and  gestures  which  many  still  consider 
affectations.  Nor  does  he  always  play  the  same 
thing  in  precisely  the  same  way ;  nor  is  his 
reading  always  faithful  to  the  text.  He  is  even- 
guilty  of  extravagances  now  and  then.  And 
yet  he  is  a  marvellous  pianist.  When  has 
;  Chopin's  genius  ever  been  brought  home  to  so 
i  many  listeners,  if  not  so  intimately,  before?  And 
-  when  has  the  noble  instrument  had  greater 
justice  done  to  it ;  when  has  the  ideal  piano- 
forte yielded  up  its  soul  more  willingly  before? 
We  will  not,  and  we  need  not,  enter.intq  the 
details  of  these  several  interpretations.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  faultless  exhibitions  of  his 
power  and  quality.  Perhaps  the  things  which 
charmed  the  audience  most  were  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  especially  the  Mazourka,  the  three 
Etudes,  the  Waltzes,  the  Impromptu,  the  sweet- 
sad  Nocturne ;  for  in  such  delicate  tone-flowers 

'.  dwells  much  of  the  finest  spiritual  aroma  of 

'  Chopin.  The  audience  coolly  kept  their  seats 
after    the    Polonaise,    applauding    vigorously, 

■  when  he  came  back,  wreathed  with  smiles,  and 
played  several  extra  pieces,  including  an  ex- 
quisite rendering  of  Henselt's  "If  I  were  a 
bird."  J.  S.  D. 

Second  Mole  Chamoer  Concert. 
The  second  of  these  unique,  fine  entertain- 
ments was  given  in  Association  Jl-all.  before  a 
large  and  eager  audience,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  2.  Music  in  classical  forms,  mainly 
for  wind  instruments,  is  just  now  the  freshest 
novelty,  the  last ;  sensation,  we  may  say,  in 
Boston.  Done  by  mere  amateurs  or  by  ordi- 
nary, musicians,  or  indeed  by  any  but  first-class 
artists  like  M.  Mole'  and  his  party,  such  things 
would  be  unendurable  or  else  ridiculous.  But 
with  a  flutist  like  Mole',  an  oboist  like  Saute,  a 
clarinetist  like  Strasser,  unsurpassed  in  the 
whole  country,  and  with  Mr.  Hackebarth  for 
the  horn  and  Mr.  Guenzel  for  the  bassoon,  they 
become  things  of  beauty,  exquisitely  enjoyable. 
Think  of  such  a  programme!— 
Ch.  Lefebvi-e— Op.  57.    Suite  In  B-flat.  for  flute,  oboe 

clarinet,  liorn  :ni]  [lassonn.    i  Kirst  time  in  Boston.) 
Beethoven— Op.  09.    Sonata  in  A,  for  'cello  and  piano. 
F.  Kuhlan— Quatuor  in  E  minor  for  flutes.     (First  time 

in  Boston.) 
Mozart— Quintet  in  E-flat,  for  piano,   oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon. 

Assisting  artists:  E.  Perabo,  piano;  Leo  Schulz, 
'cello;  E.  M.  Heindl,  T.  Foi,  John  H.  Costello,  flutes. 

The  suite  by  Lefebvre  was  so  quaint,  and  had 
something  so  naive,  antique  and  pastoral  about 

1  it,  that  we  sought  the  name  in  a  by-gone  period. 

1  Such  dulcet  sounds  might  have  haunted  Ver- 

J  sailles  and  Little  Trianon  over  a  century  ago. 

i  It  was  delicious.    The  instruments  winding  in 

;  and  out,  blending  and  contrasting,  offered 
beauties  ever  new  and  fresh.    Yet  the  composi- 

!  tion  was  of    classical   and  learned  structure. 

[  The  first  movement,  moderate),  was  in  Canon 

I  form  and  very  captivating.  The  second, 
an  Allegretto  Scherzanclo,  sounded  very 
sweet  and  fanciful,  light,  hut  real  mu- 
sic.    In    the  finale    (Allegro    leggiero)    came 

(  a  veritable  fugue,  which  was  quaint  and  enter- 
taining. The  composer,  it  appears,  lives  in  Paris 
today,  where  he  was  born  in  1843,  took  the 
prize  of  Rome  at  the  Conservatory  in  1870,  has 
composed  much  chamber  music  and  a  notable 
lyric  drama,  "Judith." 

The  Beethoven  Sonata,  ever  beautiful  and 
full  of  genius,  was  never  played  more  admira- 
bly (to  our  hearing),  than  it  was  that  evening. 
Perabo  was  at  his  best,  and  Mr.  Schulz  in  truth 
of  intonation,  as  well  as  in  artistic  feeling,  is 
one  of  the  best  'cellists  we  have  had  among  us. 
A  quartet  of  flutes,  in  genuine  sonata  form, 
was  something  new  under  the  gaslight  of  a  con- 
cert-room, if  not  under  the  sun.  But  we  did  try 
to  play  such  things  away  back  in  our  college 
days,  and  we  did  even  venture  upon  Kuhlan, 
whose  flute  sonatas,  trios,  etc.,  seemed  to  have 
more  depth  of  meaning  than  you  often  heard  in 
the  idle  breath  of  those  sentimental  instru- 
ments, hence  he  was  called  "the  Beethoven  of 
the  flute."  The  Adagio  and  Rondo  given  this 
time  were  well  composed  and  beautifully 
played.  It  was  uniquely  interesting  for  a  little 
while;  hut  think  of  four  voices  without  bass! 

Best  of  all  was  the  Mozart  Quintet,  heard  in 
Boston  once  before  this  winter.  The  perfect 
playing  of  Perabo  found  meet  and  satisfactory 
accompaniment  in  the  four  wind  instruments, 

i  and  nothing  could  have  completed  the  concert  i 

V  more.onjoyably.   , 

I  The  third  and  last  of  these  charming  even- 
ings will  be  on  April  17.  J.  s.  D. 
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MONDAY.    APRIL.    6.    1891. 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  generous,  long  season  is  very  near  the 
end.  Three  only  of  the  four  and  twenty  con- 
certs remain.  The  twenty-first,  last  Saturday 
evening.was  not  without  mishaps.  Mr.  Nikisch, 
the  conductor,  was  unfortunately  ill,  which 
necessitated  some  change  of  programme.  A 
Beethoven  symphony  was  substituted  for  the 
one  announced  by  Svendsen— a  change  for  the 
better,  except  to  those  who  care  more  for  novelty 
than  for  intrinsic  excellence.  For  is  not  a  great 
work  of  Beethoven,  as  well  as  one  of  Shakspeare, 
albeit  heard  for  the  hundredth  time,  more  re- 
freshing and  inspiring  and  really  more  new 
than  any  ambitious  effort  by  any  of  the  new 
composers?  Another  accident,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  orchestra  parts,  made  it  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  Liszt  Conoerto  in  A  for  a  work  with- 
out orchestra  by  Chopin ;  again  a  gain,  for  in  the 
latter  we  can  surely  count  upon  imaginative 
genius.  As  finally  determined,  the  programme 
stood  thus : 
Rubinstein:  Op.  16,  Overture,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

v  r-    .:■  i  ■  !■■  ;'..  ■!■■' 
Ohopin:  Op.  68.  Third  Sonata,  in  B  minor. 
Lalo :  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  m  A. 

BiSethoven:  Op.  36.;  Second    •  m 

Planlit,  Mr.  Arthur  Frledheim. 

Upon  the  whole  an  interesting  programme, 
better  than  we  were  before  prepared  for.  The 
element  of  novelty  was  supplied  not  only  by 
Rubinstein,  but  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  of  "Concertmeister" 
Kneisel,  modest,  quiet,  sure,  efficient.  Un- 
der his  baton  the  new  Overture  received 
full  justice.  It  sounded  very  charac- 
teristic of  Rubinstein,  full  of  excitement 
and  of  strength,  a  little  turbid  as  well  as  turbu- 
lent, as  if  crowds  were  stirring  on  the  eve  of 
conflict  or  of  notable  arrival,  with  harp, 
and  ring  and  clash  of  "janissary  mu- 
sic." There  is  a  luxurious  and  Oriental- 
sounding  melody  which  one  may  asso- 
ciate with  "Egypt"  (Egypt's  queen)  if  he  pleases 
—there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him.  And  there 
are  bolder,  more  heroic  themes,  which  you  may 
couple  with  Antony;  a  passage  steeped  in 
cloyed  satiety,  and  startling  trumpet  calls  and 
flourishes  (four  trumpets),  sounding  very  clear 
and  challenging,  and  plenty  of  the  roar,  and 
whirl,  and  clash  of  battle.  Perhaps  somewhere 
you  might  picture  to  your  mind's  eye  Cleopa- 
tra's barge,  with  its  fine  odors,  "hitting  the 
sense  of  the  adjacent  shore."  At  any  rate,  here 
was  a  programme  overture,  only  without  a  pro- 
gramme further  than  the  two  historic  names 
(with  Shakspeare's  aid)  suggest.  In  such 
a  plight  we  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  venture 
into  any  attempts  at  detailed  interpretation; 
for  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  be  caught  expa- 
tiating on  the  royal  lovers  indolently  stretched 
upon  that  wondrous  barge,  when  possibly  we 
should  have  been  expending  our  descriptive 
powers  upon  that  basket  of  figs,  with  its  secret 
squirming  fatal  occupant.  The  overture,  how, 
ever  understood,  proved  interesting.  It 
has  power  and  life  in  it,  and  stir_ 
ring  progress;  rich  and  brilliant  instrumen. 
tation ;  characteristic  melody  and  telling- 
harmony.  If  not  a  creation  of  great 
genius,  not  to  be  measured  against  Beethoven, 
it  is  genial  and  original,  and  It  was  applauded 
warmly,  although  a  good  share  of  that  applause 
was  evidently  designed  for  the  young  con- 
ductor. 

Chopin's  Sonatas  cannot  be  called  his  most 
interesting  compositions ;  at  all  events,  they  do 
not  take  a  general  audience  like  many  of  his 
works  in  other  forms,  always  excepting  the 
one  movement  in  the  second,  the  well-known 
funeral  march.  In  this  No.  3  (in  B  minor)  there 
are  many  beauties;  the  Chopin  individuality, 
his  fine  fire,  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  his  mel- 
ody, his  peculiar  harmony,  his  even  spiritually 
fine  arabesque,  pervade  it ;  but  they  seem  often 
out  of  place  in  the  Sonata  form,  which  he 
here  adheres  to  mainly  pretty  closely.  In  all  of 
the  four  movements  (Allegro,  Scherzo,  Largo 
and  Finale)  there  are  lovely  motives  and  de- 
lightful passages ;  but  there  is  also  more  or  less 
which  sounds  dry  and  coldly  complicated.  Mr. 
Friedheim  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of 
the  pupils  in  whom  Liszt  took  a  real  interest, 
and  one  of  the  most  competent  who  undertake 
to  reproduce  his  compositions.  Certainly  he  ap- 
proved himself  a  masterly  pianist  in  this  render- 
ing of  Chopin.  His  style  is  quiet  and  refined,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  say,  also,  of  Schar- 
wenka.  His  technique  is  singularly  free  and 
perfect;  his  touch,  his  accent,  phrasing  and 
whole  style  are  musical,  expressive,  soulful  and 
go  home  to  the  listener. 


The  Rhapsody  by  Lalo  seemed  to  be  two 
wholly  unrelated  works.  The  first  (Andantino ; 
Allegretto)  had  a  good  deal  of  rich  and  delicate 
instrumentation,  the  violins  being  thrice 
divided,  and  harp,  cymbals  and  soft  touches  of 
the  triangle  coloring  the  harmony;  it  also  had 
some  warm  and  tender  sentiment,  especially 
during  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  motive  in 
the  oboe  and  clarinet.  The  second  part, 
marked  presto,  changed  the  scene,  the  atmos- 
phere, entirely.  Much  of  it  was  in  a  turbulent, 
coarse  vein,  founded  on  a  noisy  Scandinavian 
dance  tune,  we  are  told. 

Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  after  everyone  of  its  four 
movements.  It  was  admirably  read  and  led 
by  Mr.  Kneisel,  with  closest  loyalty  to  Beet- 
hoven, with  the  reins  perfectly  in  hand,  every 
instrument  responding  promptly  in  full  sym. 
pathy,  the  tone  colors  blending  and  contrasting 
as  if  the  hand,  the  soul,  of  Nature  swayed  their 
magic.  Never  have  we  heard  a  finer  rendering 
of  that  delightful  symphony. 

Turning  the  leaf  of  the  programme  for  the 
contents  of  next  Saturday's  feast  we  find  the 
solitary  name  of  Wagner  in  big  letters!  Two 
soloists  are  announced— Mme.  Antonia  Mielke 
and  Mr.  Andreas  Dipple.  Shall  the  season  close 
without  the  Ninth  Symphony?  J.  S.  D. 
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SATURDAY,    APRIL.    11,    1801. 


Mies  Lena  Little's  Concert. 
The  appearance  of  this   lady   at  Chickering 
Hall  last  Monday  afternoon,  showed  her  to  bet- 
ter advantage  as  a  singer  than  the  Symphony 
Concert  in  which  she  recently  took  part.    If  the 
audience  was  not  large,  it  was  certainly  enthu- 
siastic.   The  programme  was  choice  and  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  such  as  to  prove  her  gift 
and  versatility  of  song.    She  was   assisted  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  both  as  accompanist  and  as 
solo  pianist. 
Schumann— "Hit  Mvrthen  und  Kosan." 
Schubert-"  \-  .- zu  Siiiqen." 

Brahms-"  Ruhe,     suss     Llebchen,"     Vergebllches 

Sohubert-Op.  94,  No.  2.    Moment  Musical,  In  A-flat. 
i ■      i  ..I, 

—"Love  me  or  not." 

--■Lucia." 
Old  French— "Charmante  Marfraerlte." 
Gounod— "Entr  save  thee." 

Schumann— Finale  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques. 

D'Albert^Da's  Madchen  und  der  Schmettcrllng. 

Rubinstein— "Es  blinkt  der  Thau." 
'  Zwei  Auffen  braun." 

Henschel— "The  Sunny  Beam." 

Miss  Little  w<$i  the  admiration  of  her  audi- 
ence, not  only  by  the  rich,  clear,  sympathetic 
quality  of  her  genuine  contralto  tones,  well  sup- 
plemented with  a  sweet  and  musical  upward 
range,  hut  by  the  rare  soul  and  feeling  with 
which  she  sang,  and  at  the  same  time  by  her 
unaffected  beauty  of  facial  expression  and  sim- 
ple, quiet  ease  and  grace  of  bearing  and  of  man- 
ner. The  serious  song  of  Schumann,  one  of  his 
earliest,  set  to  Heine's  "With  myrtles  and 
roses,"  was  given  with  tender  and  deep  expres- 
sion, and  with  good  command  of  the  German 
words.  Schubert's  delightful  barcarolle,  too, 
was  sung  in  German,  with  all  the  charm  of  its 
buoyant,  wavering  rhythm,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  its  fine  melody,  gracefully  accompan- 
ied by  Mr.  Foote.  Brahms's  setting  of 
Tieck's  "Slumber  Song,"  by  no  means  so 
beautiful  as  that  by  Robert  Franz,  is  one  of  the 
romances  from  Tieck's  "Magelone,"  interesting 
in  the  clinging  syncopation  of  its  accompani- 
ment, and  received  full  justice  from  the  singer. 
The  other  Brahms  piece,  "Vergebliches  Stand- 
chen,"  which  might  be  translated,  "Fruitless 
Serenade,"  is  a  duet  between  "He"  and  "She," 
both  sung  by  the  lady.  It  is  a  simple,  playful 
setting  of  a  bright,  good-humored  Lower  Rhen- 
ish folksong,  and  both  composer  and  singer 
caught  the  spirit  of  it. 

The  little  Italian  songs,  by  Secchi 
and  Luzzi,  although  the  first  is  but 
a  common,  shallow  composition,  were 
sung  in  a  touching  cantabile  style,  which 
one  felt  to  be  true  Italian  singing.  The  old 
French  song,  too,  "Charmante  Marguerite,"  was 
fascinating  as  Miss  Little  sang  it.  And  so  we 
might  go  on  to  the  end,  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  recalling  one  by  one  the  other  well-contrasted 
flowers  of  Miss  Little's  generous  bouquet  of 
song ;  but  we  must  close  with  expressing  the 
hope  thlat  this  one  taste  will  not  be  the  last ;  for 
in  it  •  we  have  earnest  that  this  true  poet- 
artist  of  a  singer,  when  she  makes  her  home  in 
Boston,  as  we  have  reason  to  expect,  will  make 
ns  in  a  fine  sense  richer  than  before  in  singers. 

Mr.  Foote's  contribution  of  piano  music  was 
appreciated.  .The  triumphal  third  part  of  Schu. 
mann's  Symphonic  Studies  is  always  a  rich, 
uplifting  strain  to  hear,  and  although  it  needed 


tho  preceding  parts  to  "> 


inn  the  player  into  the 
srymood  of  it.  it  was  played  with  spirit  and 
effect.  The  Schubert  "Moment"  was  a  happy 
one,  and  Honschol's  Polonaise  had  the  heroic 
ring  and  rhythm  which  in  itself  insures  a 
Polonaise  of  making  an  impression.     ^  g  ^ 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Chamber  Concert. 
The  third  Chamber  Concert  in  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  offered  a 
choice  programme  with  a  distingu «hed  Ust  ^ of 
interpreters.  The  latter  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
TJikinrh  Mr  T  Adamowski.  Mr.  Arthur  Foote, 
Mr  Geo'rge V  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Frank  Lynes. 
The  selections  were : 
Mendelssohn  ■■■■■_■  -^Trlo,  arranged  1 


p  Liszt  Organ  and 


vends." 


for  Vlo- 


a    Clara  K.  Kogcrs:  "KISS  my  . 

4.  Oscar  Well:  "Roses. 

pi-inn  Solos:  „ 

s     nss  arranged  for  Liszt  Organ  and  Piano, 
Arthur  Koote    . . . . . .Op.  20,  Sonata  In  G 

6oTl!STn°?Chanson  de  F.orlan." 

b.  Grieg:  "Waldwandemng. 
ealnllaSr^.l.Mlui^dn    Deluge,  arranged  for 
IT  violin,  Piano  and  Liszt  Organ, 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  concerts,  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  is  the 
combination  of  their  so-called   "Liszt  Organ' 


dainty  aria  of  Schumann,  and  to  tho  airy  spray 
and  sparkle  of  Liszt's  dancing  "Spring"  and 
the  more  serious  pioco  which  followed  it,  in 
which  the  melody  is  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  instrument  somewhat  in  the  Thalberg 
manner,  with  brilliant  arpeggios  playing  above 
and  below  it.  Even  where  Liszt  is  most  poetic 
in  these  musical  expressions,  whether  of  out. 
ward  nature  or  of  the  life  within,  his  graceful 
figures  soon  run  into  an  automatic  habit,  a 
flowery  profuseness.  an  indulgence  in  bravura, 
just  because  to  him  it  is  so  easy,  not  because  it 
means  anything;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he 
has  led  so  many  into  the  same  way. 

Tho  violin  polonaise  by  Wieniawski  is  very 
spirited  and  full  of  fire  and  fine  originality,  and 
Mr.  Roth  played  it  admirably.  The  sonata  by 
Raff,  a  very  interesting  composition  in  four 
movements,  taxed  the  best  powers  of  both 
artists,  but  did  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

J.  S.  D. 


Hiosfuit  Stanmriirt 


with  the  piano  ( 


i  their  own  make) 


the 
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production  of  music  written  for  other  instru- 
ments. For  this  end  they  are  gradually  collect- 
ing and  publishing  a  supply  of  suitable  arrange- 
ments, or  what  they  call  a  "Liszt  Organ  Litera- 
ture." The  said  organ  is  certainly  one  of  tho 
most  euphonious  and  richly  furnished  of  the 
many  reed  organs  now  in  vogue.  It  has  many 
beautifully  characteristic  registers,  suggestive 
of  orchestral  instruments,  which  blend  and  con- 
trast well.  Their  pianos,  too,  are  excellent  so 
far  as  we  can  yet  judge.  In  the  first  of  these 
concerts  which  we  chanced  to  hear  the  piano 
was  so  mercilessly  belabored  by  a  heavy  pair  of 
hands,  that  to  our  ear  it  seemed  more  to  crush 
and  deaden  than  to  add  new  life  to  the  pure 
music  of  the  reeds.  This  time  a  true  pianist 
with  a  temnorate  touch,  Mr.  Foote,  took  part 
with  Mr.  Lynes  in  the  performance  of  the 
Andante  and  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's  C 
minor  trio.  In  some  respects  it  sounded 
well ;  but  we  should  far  rather  have  heard 
it  in  the  original  form  for  piano  with  violin  and 
'cello.  How  sui  generis  the  Mendelssohnian 
music  sounds  in  its  sweeter  moods !  As  we  lis- 
tened we  could  not  help  thinking  again  of  the 
middle  movement  of  the  symphony  before  the 
"Hymn  of  Praise."  Mr.  Chadwick's  Andante, 
arranged  and  played  by  himself  at  the  organ, 
with  Mr.  Nikisch  in  fine  touch  with  him  at  the 
pianoforte,  spoke  for  itself  to  better  advantage, 
making  its  intrinsio  beauty  felt.  And  the  pre-  i 
lude  to  the  "Deluge"  by  Saint-Saens  as  arranged 
for  violin  (Adamowski),  piano  (Mr.  Lynes)  and 
organ  (a  younger  Mason),  was  finely  flayed  and 
made  a  rich  and  agreeable  impression. 

The  songs  were  sung  in  an  earnest  spirit  and 
with  feeling  by  Mrs:  Nikisch,  exquisitely  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  her  husband,  espe- 
cially the  one  by  Schumann,  the  lover  stopping 
a  little  wave  to  bear  a  message  to  the  loved  one, 
the  light,  breathless,  gossamer  accompaniment 
to  which  demands  a  pianist  of  the  finest  quali- 
ty. The  first  two  songs,  charmiDg  in  them- 
selves, gave  added  pleasure  with  Adam- 
owski's  obblinato. 

Mr.  Adamowski  also  threw  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Foote's  fine  sonata,  which  was 
muoh  enjoyed  as  played  by  the  two.  The  im- 
passioned opening  Allegro,  the  graceful  Sicili- 
ano  movement  (with  the  interrupting  Presto), 
the  Adagio  and  the  quick  Finale,  all  improve 
on  further  hearing.  Mr.  Foote's  three  (seven) 
little  solo  pieces  were  characteristic,  nice,  and 
not  without  originality,  and  he  did  justice  to 
them  with  his  fingers.  J.  S.  D. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley's  Concert. 
A  nice  little  concert  of  modest  and  convenient 
length  and  the  selections  choice. 
Chopin— Sonata  In  B  minor. 
(First 


Twenty-Second      Symphony       Concert 

(without   Symphony.) 

The   concert  of  Saturday  evening,   catching 


Wagner  engrossed  the  whole  programme.  This 
in  advance  of  Mr.  Lang's  "private  performance" 
of  all  the  music  of  "Parsifal"  with  no  Grat.l' 
Burg,  nor  Dome,  nor  reverend  warder  knights 
nor  magic  gardens,  flower  girls,  sacred  spear 
caught  in  the  air  by  the  "pure  fool"  of  destiny, 
no  wooded  mountain  scenery,  nor  gorgeous 
costumes ;  but  only  chorus,  orchestra  and  solo 
singers  or  declaimers.  with  a  swarm  of  eager 
Wagner  lecturers  in  advance.  Here  is  the  pro 
gramme  made  up  and  conducted  con  amove  by 
Mr.  Nikisch,  novel  in  comparison  with  tho 
usual  Wagner  concert  programmes : 
Ove 
Loli 

Dance"  of  Apprentices;  Procession  of  Masteimus 

Homaite  in  iUus  Sachs. 
Duel:  "liiXrawi   Tliauai,"  from  "Die   GottcrUaram:  r- 

SicuMricd's  l-nssasre  to  Tirimnlnlilo's  Rock,  Morning 
In,  ,vu  anil  l.'hlne.  .Inurncv,  fr,,,n  "Siegfried". and 
"Die  Gbtterdammerung."  (Arranged  by  Hans 
Richter.) 


<  m.     Tho7  were  well  delivered,  for  I 
Mine.  Mielke  also  ho 

well  how  to  use  it.  la 

tral  environment  it  rich,  with 
woven  into  it  than  wo  get   Is 
But   here   again  we  meet   our  old  < 
lerian  insl  i  omental 
uneasy,  swarming.  I 
and    bewildering  movement 
Wagner's  "polyphony,"— which  robs  tl 
and  feelings  of  all  repose  BUch  as  one  naturally 
expects  in  art,  in  all  that  is  ii 

The  excerpts  arranged  by  Kiohter  from  "Sieg- 
fried" and    the  "Gotterdanunernng"  made  up 
the  richest  number  of  the  programme.    '!  tu  re 
was   in   it   rnoro  of  contrast,    more 
appi  all       to  d     p  feelings,  more  thai 
genei    '  101      of  mingled 

both   of  l  ■  '   harmony  and  of 

tone-color.  Impassioned  accent,  wealth  of 
reminiscence  and  anticipation,  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  piece.  And  it  was  a  triumph  of 
orchestral  virtuosity.  People  were  carried 
away  by  il ;  there  was  pathos  in  the  half  con- 
scious murmuring  applause'.  Yetsui'i 
tic  and  sceptic  to  put  in  one  more  ■ 
confess  ono  more  drawback   which    he  &  •<■■. 


not    find 


:sy 


get 


So 


any 


Leitmotiven     lift      their      heads 

in  the  seething  instrumental  whirlpool,  that  : 

would  really  be  fun  to  shoot  some  c 

they  pop  up;  for,  musically,  what  are  they  b 

interlopers?     In   the   ma  rye!!.. u     execution  ( 

these  pieces,   Mr.   Nikisch   seemed  ; 


his  . 


feeli 


1  Schumann— 
1  Liszt— "An  Bord  d'une  Source." 
t     "    — Harmonies  Poetiquoset  Relicreuses,  No.  10. 
Kaff-Op.  128,  r  piano  and  violin. 

Violin,  Mi-.  Otto  Both. 
The  young  pianist  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
easy  and  effective  mastery  of  his  instrument, 
of  a  clean,  refined  and  serviceable  technique, 
and  showed  himself  at  home  as  a  truly  musical 
interpreter  of  difficult  masterworks  throughout 
a  wide  and  varied  field.  In  his  rendering  the 
first  movement  of  the  Sonata  of  Chopin,  recent- 
ly played  in  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr.  Friedheim, 
hardly  suffered  by  comparison.  It  lacked  neither 
fire  nor  delicacy.  The  more  familiar  Fantasie 
Impromptu,  too,  was  finely  played  to  a  respon- 
sive audience.    And  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 


Siegfried. 

There  was  a  great  audience,  great  expecta-  i 
tion;  the  orchestra  was  in  its  best  estate;  the  j 
excellent  conductor  loved  the  music,  and  was  ' 
prepared  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it  and 
intoievery  instrument.    It  was  a  most  careful,  I 
true,    superb     performance,   seemingly    spon- 
taneous.   The  "Dutchman"  overture,  with  the  | 
mysterious  hollow-sounding  fifths  in  its  sea- 
trumpet,  was   as  wild   and  weird,  as  brilliant  | 
and  exciting,  as  we  ever  heard  it.     Mr.  Dippcl  j 
has  a  good  manly  tenor,  and  a  manly  bearing; 
he  seems  very  young.     He  delivered   Lohen- 
grin's recital   about  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Grail   at   Monsalvat,   his   father    Percival   (or 
Parsifal),   etc.,   in   a   composed   and   dignified 
manner,   in  keeping  with  the   music,  which 
is     one    of     the     few    Wagner    passages    in 
which     we     find     the     sovereign     virtue    of 
repose,    an    element,   a    quality,    which    lies 
near  the  soul  and  centre  of  true  art  in  all  kinds.  I 
(Thus  "Macbeth,"  while  tragical  and  stormy, 
has    repose;    Beethoven,   so   full   of   fire   and 
strength  and  struggle,  always  leaves  a  sense  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  mind). 

The  next  selection,  from  the  "Meistersinger," 
was  a  happy  one.  The  introduction  was  very 
slow  and  serious  and  quiet  and  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, as  if  it  needed  the  picturesque  proces- 
sion before  the  eye  to  keep  the  impression  vivid 
for  such  length  of  time.  When  the  boys 
(apprentices)  rush  in  with  fun  and  frolic,  dan- 
cing to  the  saucy,  piquant  staccato  of  clarinet, 
etc.,  the  effect  is  very  pretty,  very  life- 
some.  We  welcome  our  good  wise  friend 
Hans  Sachs,  in  the  homage  paid  to 
him,  but  here  again  the  strain  grows 
wearisome.  This  number  was  all  admirably 
played.  And  throughout  this  and  all  the  rest 
there  was  an  eloquence  in  the  spontaneous 
gesture  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  which  enhanced  the 
value  of  hi3  beat. 

The  Duet,  at  parting,  of  the  lovers  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the  "Golterdiimmeruug,"  when  Sieg- 
fried gallops  Ehineward  from  rsrunnhilde's 
rock  in  search  of  "new  adventures,"  has  poetry 
and  passion  in  it;  but  it  does  seem  as  if  Wanner 
were  on  principle  (if  not  through  wilfulness) 
afraid  of  melody  in  it,  for  nothing  could  be  dryer, 
colder  and  more  artificial  than  the— strains 
we  cannot  call  them— phrases,  "endless  melody" 
perhaps,     which     each   one  sings,   or   rather 


ber  of  the  orchestra,  giving  a  signal  .  . 

the  process  of  "thought  transference," 

so  much  talked  about,    Go  on,  play  <_■•:■ 

so  well,  and  almost  thou  persuadest  us  to  bo  a 

Wagnerite  1 

We  have  never  found  the  "Funeral  March"  of 
Siegfried  (which  is  really  no  march  at  all — 
it  hardly  moves)  so  superlatively  great  above 
all  strains  of  funeral  music,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  call  this  imposing  piece  of  Wag-  • 
ner.  It  is  solemn  and  profound,  more  through 
the  agglomeration  of  deep  and  sombre  instru- 
ments, than  through  the  intrinsically  imagina- 
tive quality  and  novelty  of  its  musical  ideas.  It 
does  suggest  a  people  weighed  to  earth  by  a 
great  grief.  It  is  intensely  mournful ;  but  does 
it  compare  in  musical  originality,  in  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  thought,  in  depth  of  feeling,  in  | 
wealth  of  imagination,  or  in  the  sense  of  edifi- 
cation  and  Uplifting  after  you  have  heard  it, 
with  Beethoven's  Marcia  Funebre  in  the  Heroic  | 
Symphony?  Yet  we  willingly  confess  that  we 
never  had  before  heard  it  when  it  sounded  quite 
so  impressive  as  it  did  this  time. 

The  closing  scene  from  the  "Ring  of  tho  Nibe- 
lung"  tetralogy  was  mainly  solo  for  Mme. 
Mielke.  It  was  the  scene  in  which  Mine.  Lili 
Lehmann-Kalisch,  in  the  German  opera  last 
year,  gave  us  that  astounding  feat  of  what  may 
be  called  Wagnerian  musical  shouting;  singing 
it  cannot  be.  Lehmann  had  the  superb  voice 
which  could  compete  against  the  whole  weight 
of  the  orchestra;  she  had  the  art  of  producing 
and  sustaining  her  great  tones  in  their  full 
power;  she  was  a.  sympathetic  and  poetic  artist : 
she  had  the  form  and  action,  the  inspiration 
and  expressive  beauty  of  a  queen  of  lyric 
drama.  Mme.  Mielke  is  not  her  equal ;  yet  she 
gave  a  nobly  impassioned  and  pathetic  declam- 
ation of  Briinuhilde's  swau  song.  Unfortunate- 
ly, after  she  sinks  into  a  seat— exhausted,  we 
may  well  imagine,  after  such  an  effort— the  or- 
chestra keops  on  to  a  length  which  must  to 
manv  have  seemed  rather  tiresome, 

A  word  more  on  the  Wagner  orchestration 
generally.  We  hope  we  do  not  harp  too  much 
upon  a  feeling  which  it  gives  us  and  which  the 
best  performance  does  not  overcome.  We 
have  felt  constrained  to  call  his  harmony, 
his  instrumentation,  overfull  and  bloated, 
swollen  out  of  beautiful  and  healthy  sym- 
metry and  shape.  Look  at  a  youthful 
face  in  the  temperate  estate  of  innocence  and 
health.  See  the  same  after  years  of  excessive 
indulgence,  the  veins  too  full  of  blood,  the 
vesicles  crowded  with  bad  humors,  the  features 
sunken  and  distorted.  Mark  the  contrast  of 
the  two.  The  instrumentation  of  Beethoven, 
of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  all  the  great 
ters,  is  like  that  fresh,  pure,  lovely  face;  that 
of  Wagner,overcro\vded  in  harmony.overloaded 
with  huge  instruments  (a  contra-bass  for  every 
family),  and  all  this  superfluity  aggravat 
the  struggling,  squirming,  restless  knots 
tie  phrases  and  melodic  figures,  may  a  it 
but  does  it  yield  increase  of  beauty?  1 
it  not  be  truer  if  it  were  si 
and  less  crowded?  Has  it  the  lifesome  a; 
lifting  virtue  that  inspires  yon  in  a  syin 
of  Beethoven?  Think  of  the  r  i 
cheerful  No.  S !  You  may  toll  us  that  v. 
behind  the  age.  It  may  be.  and  so  be  it! 
modern  tendency  in  music  is  perhaps  par 
parcel  of  the  whole  fast  tendency  of  our 


by 


Perhaps  it  is  a  corresponding  manifestation  of 
what  appears  in  the  craze  of  "rapid  transit," 
the  impatient  meddling  with  electricity,  the 
building  skyward  where  ground  area  is  limited, 
and  a  thousand  more  ambitious  schemes  (espe- 
cially among  political  adyonturcrs)  to  "hurry 
God!"  Yet  we  camiot  help  believing  that  tho 
soul  of  man  enjoys  a  sweetor  consciousness  ii\ 
leading  a  more  simple,  quiet,  temperate,  ab- 
stemious, intellectual,  self-respecting,  mutually 
helpful  life. 

Next  Saturday's  concert  invites  us  to  a  hear- 
ing of  Schumann's  beautiful  "Genoveva"  over- 
ture; Weber's  "Frevschtitz"  scena:  "Wie  nahte 
mir  der  Schlummer."  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Marie 
Jalm ;  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  Bruckner's 
seventh  symphony;  songs  with  piano;  and 
Schumann's  D  minor  symphony.  J.  S.  D. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Peirce's  Second  Chamber 
Concert. 
Union  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  April  18, 
held  a  good  audience,  evidently  well  pleased 
with  the  programme  and  performance  of  the 
young  pianist  and  his  fellow  artists,  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  singer  (baritone)  Mr.  Meyn. 
The  selections  were— 

Beethoven...  Op.  47.    Sonata  in  A  minor,  for  piano 
--J  vioim. 

} — Songs  w 

Minnellod. 

i..  Hetmvfeh. 

.-■Li      :  istgrtin."  .       - 

an.. ..Op.  Hi.       reisleriana  Nos.  1,  2,Cand  8. 

Dvorak ...  Op.  81.    Quintet  in  A,  (or  piano  and  string 
quartet. 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peirce's  play- 
ing confirms  our  conviction  of  his  musical  in-  I 
telligence  and  earnestness  and  of  his  well-  I 
studied,  sure  and  facile  technique.  Perhaps  his  \ 
lingers  do  not  woo  from,  his  instrument  all  the 
heart  tone  and  color  that  are  latent  in  it.  The 
ever-welcome  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  was  finely 
played  by  both  him  and  Mr.  Kneisel.  The 
quintet  by  Dvorak,  one  of  his  latest  composi- 
tions, has  the  Bohemian  traits  which  seem  so 
native  to  him,  the  frequent  episodical  surprises, 
sudden  changes  of  measure  and  of  tempo, 
quaint,  wild  accentuation,  and  a  sort.of  subtle 
fire.  Thus  the  first  movement,  a  moderate  al- 
legro. Is  some  time  in  getting  into  the  current 
of  its  leading  theme,  preluding  with  a. slow- 
er soliloquy  of  the  'cello,  and  then  some 
passionate,  spasmodic  sentences  by  all  together; 
but  the  theme,  once  reached,  is  piquant  and 
original.  The  second  movement,  bearing  the 
Bohemian  name  Dumka  (which  means  elegy), 
is  a  sweet-sad,  somewhat  monotonously  feeble 
Andante  con  moto,  drawn  out  to  a  distressful 
length.  The  Scherzo  (in  Bohemian,  Furiant) 
seemed  indeed  a  furious  flash  of  delicate  and 
subtle  wildfire,  much  subdued  in  the  Trio.  The 
Finale  (perhaps  owing  to  the  languorous  spring 
day)  we  sat  through  not  without  impatience. 
The  pianoforte  maintained  well  Its  priority 
throughout  the  brilliant  ensemble  of  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  Pierce's  rendering  of  the  four  numbers  of 
Schumann's  fanciful  and  wilfully  humorsome 
"Kreisleriana"  was  delicate,  appreciative,  care- 
ful, true  to  the  changeful  mood  and  spirit  of  the 
music.  We  only  felt  that  it  was  too  modestly 
subdued,  that  the  tones  did  not  always  come 
out  with  sufficient  self-assertion.  Yet  the  inter- 
pretation was  artistic.  Plainly  he  felt  the  music. 

The  three  songs  of  Brahms  selected  by  Mr. 
Meyn,  of  which  an  English  version  of  the 
words  was  given  on  the  programme— "Love 
Song,"  "Homesickness,"  "Like  a  Blossoming 
Lilac"— are  all  found  in  Op.  63.  They  were 
sung  in  German,  in  good  voice,  especially  rich 
in  the  upper  region,  with  musical  warmth  .of 
expression  and  in  a  manly  spirit,  but  with  per- 
haps too  constant  emphasis  of  each  detail.  Has 
Wagner-singing  got  a  hold  on  him? 

Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
The  amateurs  gave  their  third  concert  (liter- 
ally gave)  in  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  14,  vender  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  assisted  by  Miss 
Isabel  Dodd,  soprano,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Staats,  clar- 
inetist. Both  orchestra  and  choir  had  their  full 
complement,  and  the  programme  was  largely 
novel,  mainly  interesting : 
Mendelssohn:  Overture  to  "Athalla."  _        . 

The  ]    tent  of.the  Holy  Family.  Tor  Ohoras 
and  Orchestra. 
Spohr:  Adagio  and  Koiki  Concerto. 

In:  Le  Roma  f'ierrotte. 

i  the  Water.    Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Songs  with  Piano: 
a.    Bohm:  "Still  as  the  Night," 
b     Schubert:  Halden-RSslein. 
c  "        Gretchen  am  Sphinrade. 


Weinzierl:  -Waltz  Idyl,  "Magic    of  Spring."     Chorus 

and  Orchestra.  _.     _ 

Kubinsteln:  Ballet  Music  Irom  "The  Demon." 

A  clear,  well  balanced  and  well  sounding  per- 
formance of  th*  orchestra  to  "Athalia"  spoke 
well  for  the  make-up  and  the  training  of  the 
orchestra  of  amateurs,  made  complete  in  some 
of  the  wind  instrument  families  by  professional 
musicians.  The  pretty  romance  of  the  court- 
ship and  wedding  of  "Pierrot  and  Pierrocte"  we 
presume  to  be  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  a 
charmingly  illustrated  four-hand  piano  piece, 
in  the  form  of  teacher  and  pupil,  which  used  to 
he  the  delight  of  clever  young  musical  begin- 
ners in  some  houses.  It  was  played  to  please 
listeners;  only  the  Minuet  and  Sarabande  in 
the  wedding  ball  scene  were  not  as  bright  as 
they  might  have  been.  The  ballet  music  from 
Rubinstein's  "Demon"  was  far  from  hilarious, 
and  suggested  rather  a  thick  and  murky  atmos- 
phere for  the  conclusion  of  the  cheerful  con- 
cert,—not  that  it  was  badly  played. 

Enough  already  of  dance  music,  one  might 
have  thought,  in  that  "waltz  idyl,"  in  which 
the  fresh  and  musical  mixed  voices  of  the 
chorus  blended  with  the  orchestra.  All  the 
chorus-singing  sounded  finely,  especially  in  the 
"Flight  of  the  Holy  Family"  by  Bruch.  The 
group  of  three  songs  was  tastefully  selected  by 
Miss  Dodd  and  gave  much  pleasure  in  the  sing- 
ing. The  clarinet  solo  was  skilfully  and 
smoothly  executed,  although  the  tone  was  rather 
colorless  and  thin.  It  was  a  pleasure,  as  usual, 
to  see  young  ladies  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
violins,  particularly  the  youngest,  a  gifted  child, 
who  reads  and  plays  the  second  violin  part  with 
all  the  cheerful  gravity  and  steadiness  of  a  good 
routine  musician,  J.  S.  D. 

De  Pachmann's  Farewell. 

The  only  evening  Recital  here,  and  "last  ap- 
pearance this  season"  of  the  remarkable  pianist 
and  Chopin  player,  Vladimir  de  Pachmann, 
took  place  at  Chickering  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
for  another  Chopin  programme,  composed  of 
pieces  which  he  had  played  more  than  once 
before : 

Op.  35— Sonata  No.  II.,  B-flat  minor. 
I  Op.  55,  No.  1— Nocturne,  Andante. 

Op.  27.  No.  2—:  '■'      ' 

r,  Lento. 

Op.  47— Third  ballade,  in  A-flat, 

Op.  41,  No.  1—  I  i  tn     sharp  minor. 

Op.  30,  No.  3— Mazourka  In  D-flat. 

Op.  59,  No.  3— Mazourka  In  C-sharp  minor. 

Op.  10,  No.  4^-Etude  in   C-sharp   minor,  Presto  con 


Op.  25,  No.  6— Etude  in  G-sharp  minor  (in  thirds). 

Ops.  64,  34,  70— Three  valses,  in  C-sharp  minor, 
A  minor,  and  G-flat. 

The  obliging,  smiling,  pantomimic,  wonder- 
fully clever  little  man,  who  can  no  more  keep 
still  than  quicksilver,  was  again  in  his  most 
amiable,  sympathetic  mood,  a  happy  medium 
between  his  Chopin  and  his  public,  whom  he 
receives  on  quite  an  intimate  footing.  Artisti- 
cally he  was  at  his  best.  The  Sonata  was 
played  in  a  more  masterly  style  than  ever, 
funeral  march  included,  with  less  exaggeration 
perhaps  in  tempo  and  more  in  pianissimo.  The 
two  Nocturnes  were  given  with  a  most  delicate 
feeling,  as  of  one  musing,  dreaming  half  aloud, 
and  with  a  sentimental  lingering  on  each  sweet 
thought.  Heard  out  in  the  moonlight,  with 
trass  and  trees  and  water,  it  would  have  been 
ideal,  but  hardly  seemed  at  home  in  a  strong- 
ly lighted,  crowded  concert  room.  The  two 
Ballades  told  their  tales  with  sensitive  point 
and  accent  and  a  fine  shading,  revealing  all 
their  poetry.  What  a  sensitive  and  soulful 
touch  this  pianoforte  enchanter  has  I  All  mech- 
anism, all  dead  material  is  forgotten ;  the  music 
communicates  itself  as  if  through  no  lifeless, 
solid  medium.  The  best  tones  of  the  instru- 
ment are  always  felt ;  they  seem  charmed  out 
by  some  sympathetic  secret  art,  not  struck  out. 
Fortunate  piano  under  such  hands  1  But  the 
gratitude  is  mutual. 

The  three  Mazourkas  were  exquisite  to  hear. 
Their  finely  marked  yet  varying  rhythm,  flick- 
ering form  and  piquant,  nervous  accent,  make 
them  like  the  brook  that  wanders  "at  its  own 
sweet  will,"  and  yet  a  will  that  never  lacks  de- 
termination. The  Etudes  were  like  auroral 
flashes  of  subtle,  delicate  velocity,  marvels  of 
fine  fingering,  delighting  the  ear.  The  famous 
study  in  thirds  seemed  to  have  doubled  its  ra- 
pidity without  loss  of  distinctest  outline ;  every 
Instantaneous  note  told  clear ;  he  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  unfailing  favorite,  the  bonne 
bouche  always  called  for,  if  not  On  the  pro- 
gramme. That  the  spoil  lost  nothing  of  its 
magic  in  the  threo  waltzes  maybe  taken  for 
granted.  Nor  were  the  audience  too  modest  to 
wait  for  more,  nor  did  thev  fail  to  get  it. 

J.  S.  D. 


Utasteti  Cntwtriirt 


MONDAY.    APRIL    20,    1801. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  twenty-third  (penultimate)  concert,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  18,  ivas  a  Symphony 
Concert.  And  the  Symphony  was  a  good  one, 
which  is  more  important  than  to  have  a  new 
one.  All  the  rest  of  the  selections,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  songs,  were  of  the  true 
stamp,  the  quality  which  time  cannot  stale.  So 
read  the  programme: 
Schumann :  Overture  to  "Genoveva." 
Wooer:    Aria  from  Freischutz,  "Wie   nahte  mir  der 

Schlummer." 
.7.  S.  Bach:    I'l  :elnrl!um,  A-la-bi  and  Gavotte.  an-an;cil 

hestra  by  Bachrich. 


'  •: 


Liibhistein:     ''J 
Wasner:    Wie- 
"Yo\'l' 


D  minor. 
Soloist— Miss  Marie  Jahh. 

Schumann's  overture  to  his  only  opera,  based 
on  a  romantic  legendary  subject,  an  overture 
full  of  passion,  terror,  tenderness  and  hope,  not 
borrowing  its  musical  motives  from  the  opera, 
yet  foreshadowing  its  story,  suggesting  the  per- 
secuted pure  wife  driven  out  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilderness,  but  cheered  by  approaching  sounds 
of  huntsmen,  in  whom  she  hopes  doliverance, 
is  one  of  the  finest,  most  original  and  most  ex- 
citing of  all  overtures  since  Beethoven.  It  is 
brilliant  in  instrumentation,  closely  woven, 
never  for  a  moment  dull  or  vague.  The  four- 
horn  passage,  thrice  occurring,  sets  the  blood 
tingling,  and  it  was  clearly,  beautifully  played. 

That,  for  a  beginning,  and  the  D-minor  Sym- 
phony for  tho  conclusion  were  assurance  of  a 
satisfactory  concert.  All  the  well-known 
movements— leading  into  one  another  without 
pause,  so  that  the  symphony  is  all  one  piece— 
were  admirably  played.  First,  the  moderately 
•slow  (ziemlich  langsam)  Introduction,  in 
which  the  unilorm  subdued  three-four 
legato  melody  is  led  off  by  second  vio- 
lins and  violas,  with  bassoons,  gradually 
swelled  by  the  whole  orchestra  except 
the  brass ;  then  the  impatient  little  snatches  in 
the  first  violins,  which  run  together  and  be- 
come the  leading  theme  of  the  lively  passionate 
Allegro ;  then  the  lovely  Romanza  (again  ziem- 
lich langsam) ;  the  Scherzo  and  Trio,  full  of  ex- 
quisite fancies,  subsiding  into  slow  and 
thoughtful  reminiscence  of  the  first  Allezro, 
working  up  its  theme  again  into  the  spirited 
and  splendid  Finale  in  D  major.  It  will  hurt 
no  one  to  hear  such  a  symphony,  so  superbly 
played,  even  more  than  once  every  season; 
whereas  if  you  importune  for  novelties  there  is 
no  guessing  what  you  will  get.  Better  be  sure 
of  something  good— good  enough  to  wear  for 
years.  The  applause  which  put  the  stamp  on  the 
magnificent  performance  of  the  symphony  was 
of  the  heartiest  kind. 

The  three  short  arrangements  from  Bach  were 
(to  most  of  the  music-loving  audience)  an  agree- 
able disappointment  after  the  earlier  announce- 
ment of  two  movements  from  that  symphony 
by  Bruckner,  which  few,  once  having  heard, 
had  any  serious  longing  for  again.  The  Prelude 
was  from  tho  twenty-ninth  of  Bach's  innumera- 
ble Church  Cantatas,  "Wir  danken  dir,  Gott," 
composed  in  1731  for  a  service  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inauguration  of  the  town  council 
of  Leipzig.  Bach  wrote  it  for  violins  and  oboes 
in  unison,  viola,  three  trumpets,  timpani,  organ 
obbligato  and  basso  continuo.  As  now  adapted 
for  all  the  strings  alone  of  the  orchestra,  it  is 
full  of  life  and  seemingly  of  color,  and 
sounded  splendidly;  for  the  musicians 
seemed  inspired  with  it.  It  told  with 
quickening  and  enlivening  magic  on  the  audi- 
ence. The  Adagio,  rich,  deep,  full  of  fervor, 
followed  with  fine  effect.  The  more  familiar 
Gavotte  delighted  everybody ;  there  was  no  re- 
sisting its  quick,  nervous  accent,  its  marked 
rhythm,  its  natural,  spontaneous  tunefulness, 
for  they  played  it  to  a  charm.  Mr.  Nikisch  was 
powerless  against  so  imperative  an  encore.  The 
people  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  second  time 
the  rendering  was  even  more  perfect.  Surely 
there  is  some  old  music  which  is  still  new,  to 
which  only  new  fashions  carried  to  fanaticism 
can  affect  indifference. 

Miss  Marie  Jahn  is  a  soprano  singer  of  whom 
we  have  not  heard  before.  Ker  voice  has 
sweetness,  volume  and  a  sympathetic  qual- 
ity. Thero  were  symptoms  of  timidity  in 
her  delivery  of  the  Freischutz  scena,  though 
she  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  mu 
sic.  But  the  power  of  her  voice  seemed 
to  concentrate  itself  in  an  explosive  way 
on  single  emphatic  tones,  while  the  inter- 
vening melodic  figures  or  phrases  were  cast  too 
much  in  the  shade,  so   that  the  ear  could  not 


make  out  many  of  the  tones.  In  the  nouns,  ac- 
companied on  tho  piano  by  Mr.  Zaeh,  the  case 
was  very  much  tho  same.  Both  in  tin-  m  l. 
Rubinstein  and  in  that  by  Wagner,  liltlo 
melodic  ideas  which  seem  to  haunt  one  and  tho 
other  composer,  turn  up  as  if  hy  forco  of  habit. 

One  concert  more  remains,  but  one !  .For  that 
ye  are  to  have  not  the  Ninth  (Choral)  Sym- 
phony, which  was  looked  forward  to,  but  what 
to  many  will  bo  almost  or  quite  as  good :  the 
old  Fifth  Symphony,  preceded  by  the  second 
"Leonoro"  overture,  and  tho  first  act  of  "Fide- 
lio"by  orchestra  and  singers,  namely,  Mine. 
AntonlaMielko,  as Fidelio;  Mis.  Arthur  Xikisch, 
as  Marcellina;  Mr.  Emil  Fischer,  as  Rocco;  Mr 
W.  H.  Rieger,  as  Jaquino;  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn, 
as  Pizarro;  and  a  male  chorus  from  the  Boston 
Singors'  Society.  We  shall  have  the  music  and 
the  soul  of  it,  if  without  action,  seeneryl  and 
costume.  «■  S.  D. 

Mole   Chamber    Music    Club. 

Tho  third  and  last  of  this  unique  and  interest! 
ing  sories  was  given  at  Association  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening,  April  17,  before  a  large  audience 
for  a  chamber  concert  consisting  wholly  of  inn-  ] 
sic  in  classical  forms,  most  of  it  written  for 
wind  instruments.  This  experiment  of  the  ad- 
mirable flute  player  of  our  orchostra  has  proved 
a  great  success.  Could  it  bo  otherwise  with  I 
such  associates  as  Mr.  A.  Sautet  for  tho  oboe, 
Mr.  E.  Strasser  for  the  clarinet,  Mr.  A.  Hacke- 
barth  for  the  horn,  and  Mr.  H.  Guenzel  for  the 
bassoon?  For  there  is  no  kind  of  music  which  | 
requires  such  perfect  execution  on  the  part  of  \ 
every  instrument;  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
there  is  no  kind  of  music  for  which  proper  in- 
struments, of  proDer  a  uality,  are  so  rare  and 
difficult  to  find.  It  happens  now  to  bo 
our  luck,  thanks  to  Mr.  Higginson  and  his 
conductor,  to  have  right  here  in  Boston 
artists  on  these  instruments  who  are  not  sur- 
passed in  any  European  city.  On  Friday  even- 
ing the  club  had  also  valuable  assistance  from 
Mr.  Otto  Roth,  violin,  Mr.  D.  Kuntz,  viola,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  piano.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  three  numbers,  each  of  considerable 
length : 
Joh.  Sotieek Op.  0.  Quintet  In  F,  for  flute,  oboe, 


This  selection  was  not  quite  so  exquisite  as 
that  of  tho  second  concert.  It  had  nothing  for 
i  to  replace  that  quaintly  unique,  at  once  an- 
tique and  novel  quintet  by  Lefebvre,  nor  the 
Mozart  quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  etc., 
models  in  their  kind.  The  work  hy  Sobeck  has 
been  heard  in  two  other  concerts  here  this  win- 
ter. It  is  an  ingenious,  pleasing  composition, 
and  wear3  well.  The  instruments  are  charm- 
ingly contrasted  and  combined  in  it.  How  fas- 
cinating such  a  thing,  so  '  played,  would  sound 
heard  near  the  grass  and  water  ion  a  summer 
evening  in  some  peaceful  rural  or  seaside  re- 
treat 1 

The  Serenade  of  Beethoven,  one  of  his  very 
early  works,  (composed  in  1802),  took  every- 
body by  surprise;  that  is,  the  opening  move- 
ment, Entrata  allegro ;  it  was  so  bright,  so  sim- 
ple, so  dancing,  sparkling  as  from  the  very 
f ountain  of  young  life  in  Beethoven.  Old-fash- 
ioned, to  bo  sure,  but  how  frosh,  how  elcctrify- 
inc,  how  original!  How  happy  it  made  all  who 
heard  it,  and  who  called  for  it  again !  Seldom 
has  so  small  a  thing,  so  unpretending,  made  so 
palpable  a  hit  in  any  concert.  Tho  second 
movement,  too,  marked  in  tho  ordinary  tempo 
minuet,  kept  up  the  happy  spell.  The  An- 
dante with  variations  be^mi  to  feel  a  little  lonq- 
(longweiU.ci),&  feelingwhich  increased  duringtho 
last  movements  of  the  six :  Allegro  scher-ando. 
Adagio  and  Allegro  vivace  a  disinvolto.  That 
last  Italian  term  seems  to  mean  disentangled, 
loose,  as  if  the  composer  threw  off  the  restraints 
of  strict,  close  counterpoint,  as  one  might  somo 
of  his  garments  on  a  hot  afternoon.  Those  old 
serenades  (Mozart  wrote  many  of  them)  natur- 
ally ran  out  into  many  movements,  having 
lengths  of  time  to  fill ;  Beethoven,  wholly  him- 
self in  the  Entrata,  probably  surrendered  him- 
elf  to  the  customary  routine  beforo  ho  reached 
an  end.  It  was  all  delightfully  played,  how- 
ever; and  one  might  envy  tho  fair  lady  who 
uld  be  waked  from  sleep  by  such  a  serenade 
as  that.  Would  it  be  long,  think  you,  to  her? 
Would  It  not  melt  swootly  into  her  dreams,  and 
thus  vindicate  its  length? 

Cromphout  is  wholiy  a  new  name  in  our  con- 
cert rooms.  We  are  told  that  he  is  a  blind  man 
of  middle  age,  uow  a  professor  o£  counterpoint 
in  Brussels.  His  sextot  is  learnedly  and  clever- 
ly composed,  in  four  movements;  Allegro  non 
troppo;  Andante  poco  lento;  Scherzo  vivace; 
Allegro  eon  brio.  Parts  of  it  were  very  pleas- 
ing,  other  parts  conventional,  scholastic,  stiff. 
It  was  finely  played  by  all  concerned,  the  piano- 


forte part  felling  to  good   purpose  under   tho 
hands  of  Mr.  Foote,  who  now  ranks  among  our 

Many  will  be  glad    |.n  learn  of  Mr.  Mole's  in- 


derneath  tho  gallery. 
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SATURDAY,    APRIL,    25,    1891. 


Pupils  of   Gertrude   Franklin. 

A  song  recital  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
admired  singer  and  successful  teacher,  Miss 
Franklin,  on  Monday  evening,  April  20,  at 
Steinway  Hall.  The  unseasonable  midsummer 
heat,  with  the  crowded  condition  of  the  room, 
made  it  unsafe  for  us  to  sit  through  the  entire 
programme.  Only  the  middle  portion  of  it  did 
we  succeed  in  hearing.  From  what  we  heard 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  good  singing  was  the 
rule,  to  which,  indeed,  we  can  recall  no  ex- 
ception. Some  of  it  was  excellent,  the 
rest    more    or    less    commendable,  none   bad, 

The  voices  averaged  of  good  power  and  qual- 
ity, showed  capability  for  pleasing  and  artistio 
singing.  Several  were  really  fine.  The  selec- 
tions, various  and  well  arranged,  were  well 
adapted  to  each  individual  singer.  In  all  the 
pupils  one  had  to  acknowledge  good  tone  pro- 
duction, good  attack  and  phrasing,  intelligent 
conception  of  the  musical  idea,  well  considered 
light  and  shade  and  true  expression.  Evidently 
their  training  had  been  judicious  and  thorough. 
In  these  examples  they  betrayed  no  false  into- 
nation, no  bad  habits.no  silly  affectations.  It 
•was  good,  honest  singing. 

Among  the  best  was  Mrs.  W.  H.  Prior,  a  con. 
tralto,  who  gave  a  very  acceptable  rendering  of 
"Che  faro,"  from  Gluck's  "Orfeo,"  and  who  ap- 
peared to  good  advantage  in  a  couple  of  Italian 
duets  by  Caraeciolo  with  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mills  (first 
appearance).  We  were  sorry  that  we  could  not 
stay  to  hear  Mrs.  Prior  in  "Iris,  hence,  away!" 
from  Handel's  "Semele."  Mrs.  Mills  sang  very 
sweetly  "Salutation  Angelique,"  by  Gounod, 
nicely  accompanied  on  the  'cello  by  Miss  Pray. 
Miss  Mabel  Sharland,  with  a  soprano  voice  of 
high  range,  clear  and  flexible,  sang  with  great 
dramatic  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  with  piano 
acoompaniment  by  her  father,  Mr.  J.  B.  Shar- 
land, a  song  in  English  by  Gounod,  "More 
regal  in  his  low  estate;"  and  she  closed 
the  recital  with  two  songs  by  Brahms: 
"Sapphische  Ode"  and  "Vergebliches  Stiind- 
chen."  Other  promising  successes  were  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  baritone  (first  appear- 
ance) in  "Flow  thou  regal  stream"  by  Arnold, 
and  especially  in  Schumann's  "Ioh  grolle 
nicht,"  also  in  the  "Venetian  Boat  Song"  of 
Blumenthal  with  Miss  Trinder,  who  for  solo 
sang  Sullivan's  "The  night  is  calm"  very  pleas- 
ingly. Then  there  was  "Alia  Stella  confidente" 
by  Rob  audi  sung  by  Miss  Mary  Brown  with 
'oello  obbligato  by  Miss  Pray;  and  "Thou  bril- 
liant Bird"  by  David,  well  sung  by  Miss  Hutch- 
inson. We  cannot  go  through  the  whole  list; 
this  is  enough  to  show  the  favorable  impression 
made  by  the  recital  as  a  whole.  J.  S.  D. 

Concert  by  Miss  Alma  Byrnes. 

The  first  concert  of  this  highly  musical  young 
pianist,  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  took 
place  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  22.  She  had  only  appeared  before  in 
public  once,  a  year  ago,  in  one  of  the  concerts  of 
her  teacher  for  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  John 
Orth,  when  she  played  Beethoven's  first  con- 
certo. She  is  of  musical  parentage ;  her  mother, 
a  fine  pianist,  was  a  pupil  of  Otto  Dresel,  and 
her  father  is  well  known  as  a  violoncellist  of 
ability  and  taste,  as  was  his  father  (amateur) 
before  him.  In  few  houses  is  so  much  good 
chamber  music  heard  as  at  Miss  Byrnes's 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain.  She  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  her  art.  for  one  so  youthful.  Her  pro- 
gramme on  Wednesday,  in  which  she  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Kneisel,  violinist;  Mr.  Hekking, 
'cellist,  and  Mr.  Orth,  pianist,  was  as  follows: 
In  B  flat. 


Beethoven— Op.  1 1 
Piano  Solos: 
o.  Dresel— Op.  6,  Phantasiestlic.k. 


m.    ErQf- 


Kheinberger— Op.  15.  Duo  for  two  Pianos. 

Mendelssohn— Op.  40.    Trio  in  D  minor. 

It  was  our  misfortune  to  get  belated  and  to 
^nter  the  hot  concert  room  while  the  young 
lady  was  battling  bravely  with  the  exacting 
and  impassioned  Fantasie  pieces  of  Schumann. 
The  heat  must  have  been  exasperating  to  all  of 
the  performers.     No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 


pianist  was  a  little  over-encrgetlc  in  the  deter- 
mination with  which  she  mastered  and  carried 
through  the  trying  music  rjho  surely  had  It  all 
at  her  command,  acquitting  herself  right  well; 
under  a  less  strenuous  caloric  pressure,  in  some 
good  breathing  place,  the  performance  would 
have  been  highly  appreciated,  for  Miss  Byrnes 
floes  play  like  an  artist,  sure  and  tasteful. 

In  the  Rheinberger  Duo,  with  her  teacher,  she 
did  full  justice  to  the  first  piano  part,  both  tech- 
nically and  in  the  matter  of  expression.  The 
Duo  consisted  of  threo  movements:  Allegro 
alia  breve;  Adagietlo,  Canon  a  due;  Molto 
vivo  e  brusco.  The  Canon  was  very  clearly  and 
tellingly  brought  out,  and  the  whole  work  was 
enjoyed  as  much  as  the  thermometer  permit- 
ted. 

When  the  violinist  and  'cellist,  who  had  been 
stealing  a  little  fresher  air  outside,  returned, 
still  pale  and  gasping,  the  beautiful  Mendels- 
sohn Trio  began,  and  was  carried  through  in 
admirable  fashion.  There  was  no  exaggeration, 
and  each  of  the  four  movements  was  finely 
|  played,  with  spirit,  yet  with  self-possession  on 
j  the  part  of  all  three  artists.  To  the  listeners  it 
j  was  indeed  refreshing;  music  prevailed,  the 
'  mercury  still  climbing.  J.  8.  D. 

Arthur  Friedheim's   First   Piano  Recital. 
I      On  the  evening  of  the  same  hot  Wednesday, 
In  the  same  hot  hall,  the  distinguished  "favor- 
ite" pupil  of  Liszt  gave  the  first  of  his  four 
Boston  Piano  Recitals.    He  was  the  sole  per- 
former of  the  following  programme ; 
Vvacner-Fiieclhelm— Overture  to  "TannMuser," 
Beethoven-Op.  Ill,  Sonata  In  C  minor. 
Beethoven—::^  variations  on  the  Final  Theme  of  the 

"Erolca"  Symphony. 
Cnoptn— Preludes  and  Etudes  (seieoted). 

lade.  No.  2,  In  B  minor. 
LlSot-Fantasla  on  "Lucrezla  Borgia." 

Like  master,  like  pupil.  Of  course  the 
latter  makes  riclame  for  Wagner.  His  two- 
hand  transcription  of  the  overture  to  "Tann- 
hauser,"  the  first  specimen  of  Wagner's  music 
ever  heard  in  Boston  (some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  still  more  popular  here  than  any  orchestral 
thing  of  his),  was  certainly  remarkable  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  pianist  makes  it  practica- 
ble for  a  single  pair  of  hands,  and  for  the  way 
in  which  the  different  orchestral  instruments 
are  made  distinguishable.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
say  that  it  conveys  a  satisfactory  idea  of.the 
original.  Much  seems  clouded,  much  but  dim- 
ly intimated;  the  fortissimos  seemed  overdone; 
the  whirring  downward  seales.so  obstinately  re- 
peated in  the  violins  accompanying  the  pil- 
grim's hymn,  were  hardly  clear,  nor  was  the 
florid  and  seductive  music  of  the  Venusberg 
any  too  much  so.  In  short  we  were  not  con- 
vinced, even  by  the  transcriber's  own  remarka- 
bly able  performance,  that  it  was  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  pianoforte  exposition  of  that 
overture ;  the  orchestral  coloring  was  lacking. 
_  Again  in  the  two  great  Beethoven  numbers 
either  the  temperature  of  the  room  or  the  tem- 
j  perament  of  the  performer  (though  of  the  latter 
Borne  say  he  has  none— what  that  means  we  do 
not  presume  to  understand)  must  account  for 
much  crushing,  overwhelming  emphasis  which 
disturbed  rather  than  enhanced  the  strong 
points  of  Beethoven's  most  original  and  noble 
music.  This  was  particularly  felt  in  the  impas- 
sioned Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata  and  in  a 
great  part  of  the  thirty-two  variations.  We 
must  own,  however,  that  the  beautiful  Arietta 
of  the  Sonata,  with  its  wonderful  variations  in 
which  the  firm-set  tones  of  the  melody  are  as  it 
were  chemically  dissolved  .down  to  the  finest 
sub-divisions,  seemed  to  us  remarkably  well 
played ;  only  a  master  could  do  that  so  well  and 
make  it  all  so  interesting. 

The  smaller  Chopin  selections,  several  Pre- 
ludes and  Etudes,  were  exquisitely  interpreted, 
light  and  airy,  full  of  grace,  nothing  extrava- 
gant or  overweighted.  Especially  brilliant,  ex- 
citing, irresistible  was  the  Etude  in  A  minor  of 
op.  25,  which  first  throws  out  a  ledge,  as  it 
were,  of  two  stone  measures,  over  which  sud- 
denly plunges,  like  a  Niagara,  with  countless 
globules  flashing  in  the  sun.  Allegro  con  brio. 
The  second  Sonata,  too,  the  one  he  played  in  a 
Symphony  Concert,  was  most  artistically,  we 
may  say  poetically  rendered. 

In  the  ballads  (which  we  never  heard  before) 
and  the  "LucreziaBorgia"  fantasia  by  Liszt,  the 
pupil  was  of  course  at  home,  and  displayed  a 
masterly  control  of  the  keyboard.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  have  with  us  now  a  genu- 
ine Lisztianer. 

Mr.  Friedheim  is  a  thoughtful  player,  and  his 
technical  means  do  not  fall  short  of  his  concep- 
tions. J.  S. D. 


^ 


"Leonore,"  No.  2. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  twenty-fourth  and  last  concert  of  the 
season,'  Saturday  evening,  April  25,  likotlie  last 
of  several  previous  seasons,  "was  glorious  with 
its  Beethoven  programme.  Exclusively  Beet- 
hoven ! 

FWeltol^l    . 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5. 
The  Music  Hall  was  filled  by  an  eager  audi- 
ence, and  the  concert,  in   spits  of  its   unusual 
length,  was  inspiring  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  "Loonore"  overture,  in  C,  always  pub- 
lished as  the  second  of  the  four  composed  for 
the  opera  finally  named  Fidelio,  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  actually  the  first,  the  one 
played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  opera,  in 
1S05.  The  so-called  No.  3,  the  greatest  of  them 
all  by  far,  the  consummate  flower  of  the  ideas 
sketched  in  No.  1,  was  first  heard  in  1806. 
But  it  was  thought  too  colossal  for  the  opera, 
beginning  with  cemparatively  light,  Mozartean 
numbers.  Therefore  in  1807  he  composed  for  a 
performance  in  Prague  (which  did  not  come  off) 
a  third,  still  in  C,  much  smaller,  less  excit- 
ing, which  is  commonly  printed  as  No.  1. 
There  is  internal  evidence  in  the  so-called  No. 
l.whioh  fully  confirms  the  documentary  proofs. 
It  is  of  a  different  character  and  temper  from 
the  two  great  ones  in  C.  These  take  you  right 
into  the  stress  and  passion  of  the  happily  ending 
tragedy.  They  must  have  been  written  under 
the  immediate  excitement  of  the  drama.  But 
No.  1  is  in  the  calmer  mood  of  reminiscence; 
it  is  a  dreamy  recalling,  after  years  had  passed, 
of  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  so  splendidly 
embodied  in  the  work.  The  two  great  ones  are 
the  real  presence;  the  No.  1,  composed  long 
after  the  storm  of  passion  had  subsided,  seems 
to  review  it  all  in  memory,  as  if  in 
musing,  tranquil  afterthought.  So  what  we 
heard  in  this  last  concert  was  really  the  first 
overture,  the  original  sketch  of  the  great  "Leo- 
nore  No.  3,"  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  over- 
tures. It  was  very  finely  played ;  you  recog- 
nized the  essential  themes  and  features  of  the 
more  finished  work ;  the  solid,  solemn,  grand 
descent  of  the  whole  orchestra  starting  with  C ; 
the  pathetic,  gentle  themes  from  the  opera 
hinted  by  the  'celli,  the  clarinet,  the  flute,  the 
horns,  bassoons,  etc. ;  the  approaching  trumpet 
signal  of  deliverance ;  the  great  crescendo  of  the 
strings  (not  wrought  up  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  "No.  3" ) ;  indeed,  a  most  interest- 
ing study  on  the  perfected  overture,  as  well  as 
on  Beethoven's  characteristic  way  of  working, 
beginning  often  tentatively,  but  not  contented 
until  he  had  fully  realized  the  idea,  the  aspira- 
tion in  his  mind ;  he  knew  that  it  was  there 
potentially,  that  it  was  in  him,  but  tried  again 
and  again  until  he  actually  put  his  hand  on  it, 
until  the  dream,  the  inspiration,  stood  there 
solid,  glowing  and  complete. 

The  music  of  the  first  act  of  "Fidelio,'' 
orchestral'  and  vocal,  was  given  without 
omission.  The  part  of  Leonora  (Fidelio) 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Antonia  Mielke;  Mar- 
cellina  (the  Jailor's  daughter),  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur Hascall;  Rocco  (Jailor),  by  Mr.  Emil 
Fischer;  Jaquino,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger; 
and  Pizarro  (the  tyrant  and  evil  genius  of  the 
play)  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn— all  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  (Wagner)  Opera  Company, 
except  Mrs.  Hascall  and  Mr.  Meyn,  whose  homes 
are  here.  The  tenor,  the  hero  of  the  play,  Flor- 
estan,  only  appears  in  the  prison  scene  of  the 
great  second  act. 

The  lighter  numbers  of  the  opening,  so  sug- 
gestive of  Mozart :  1,  duet  between  Marcellina 
(in  love  with  the  supposed  boy  Fidelio)  and 
Jaquino,  tenor,  vainly  pressing  his  suit  with 
her,  baulked  and  enraged  by  knockings  at  the 
gate ;  2,  the  Aria,  love  dream,  of  Marcellina,  im- 
j  passioned,  rich  and  beautiful  in  orchestration ; 
4,  the  lively  bass  song  of  Rocco,  "A 
mighty  thing  is  money"  (das  Gold),  were  well 
sung  and  accompanied.  The  tenor,  to  be  sure, 
was  rather  feeble ;  but  Mrs.  Hascall,  with  a 
very  fresh,  sweet,  pure  soprano  voice,  sang 
charmingly;  and  Fischer,  with  his  noble  bass, 
is  always  sure  and  sings  the  father's  part  with 
hearty  unction.  The  incomparable  Quartet,  in 
Canon,  No.  S,  after  Leonora,  disguised  as  Fi- 
delio, has  come  in,  never  fails  to  give  delight 
when  tolerably  well  Bung.  It  is  marked  An- 
dante sostenwto,  and  was  taken  not  too  slow. 
The  voices  blended  beautifully ;  yet  no  doubt  it 
would  have  sounded  even  better  had  therebeen 
time  for  a  repetition.  The  Terzet  (No.  5),  in 
which  Leonore  gets  leave   of  the  old  jailer   to 


help  him  in  the  prison,  hoping  to  find  her  hus- 
band, political  prisoner  of  Pizarro,  develops 
more  of  the  deeper  individuality  of  Beethoven's 
genius,  and  was  artistically  and  feelingly  ren- 
dered, Mrs.  Hascall  sustaining  her  part  bravely. 

Then  comes  "the  gouverneur,"  Pizarro,  with 
his  Spanish  soldiers,  entering  to  the  lively 
rhythm  of  a  short,  most  piquant,  fascinating 
match,  in  its  small  compass  so  much  more 
effective  than  an  elaborate,  long-spun  march 
like  that  in  Gounod's  "Faust."  With  such  fine 
oboes  and  clarinets  it  sounded  delightfully. 
The  Aria  (No.  7),  soliloquy,  of  Pizarro,  gloating 
over  the  thought  of  revenge  now  almost  within 
reaoh  of  his  hands,  was  delivered  with  fine 
dramatic  force  and  in  good  voice  by  Mr.  Meyn ; 
aDd  the  angry  furor  of  the  solo,  its  ejaculations 
of  imaginary  triumph,  are  enhanced  and  made 
mysteriously  ominous  by  the  sotto  voce  mutter- 
ings  to  one  another  of  the  guard:  "He  speaks  of 
death,"  etc.  Then  comes  No.  8,  the  duet,  "Jetzt, 
Alterl  Jetzt  hat  es  Ellel"  in  which  Pizarro 
vainly  tries,  by  threat  or  persuasion,  to  work  up 
the  tender-hearted  Rocco  to  the  point  of  mur- 
dering the  half-starved  prisoner  Florestan,  Leo- 
nora's husband.  The  graphic  power  and  in- 
tensity, the  terrible  suggestion  and  the  strongly 
contrasted  individuality  of  the  musical  dialogue, 
were  satisfactorily  brought  out;  the  scene  is 
thoroughly  dramatic,  and  not  a  point  was  lost 
by  such  an  orchestra  under  the  masterly  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  Nikisch.  It  comes  to  a  cli- 
max, none  more  powerful,  exciting,  full  of  im- 
passioned indignation,  fear  and  hope,  in  any 
opera  or  mueic-drama,  in  the  great  soprano  Reci- 
tative and  Aria  of  Leonora  (No.  9) :  "Abscheu- 
licherl  wo  eilst  du  hin?"  In  this  Mine.  Mielke 
was  superb,  save  that  her  emphatio  highest 
tones  were  often  harsh.  Dramatically  she  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  The  great  invocation  to 
"Hope,"  both  the  Adagio  and  the  Allegro  con 
brio,  with  the  inspiring,  difficult  work  for  the 
three  horns,  was  thrilling  and  uplifting.  Only 
Lehmann  have  we  heard  sing  this  great  scene 
with  more  tuneful  and  triumphant  fervor. 

The  Finale  of  the  Act,  the  great.scene  where 
the  prisoners  are  let  out  to  enjoy  the  open  air 
by  the  kindness  of  Rocoo,  introduced  a  fine 
chorus  manned  by  tenors  and  basses  from  Mr. 
Osgood's  "Boston  Singers."  They  all  had  good 
voices  and  had  been  carefully  drilled  for  the 
task ;  and  the  effeot  was  singularly  musical  and 
touching.  How  wonderfully  dark,  mysterious 
and  prison-like  the  slow  chords  of  introduction  1 
How  buoyant,  full  of  trembling,  swelling  hope 
and  exultation  the  figure  of  accompaniment, 
led  in  by  the  bassoons !  How  full  of  feeling, 
pathos,  joy,  the  voices,  as  one  part  after  another 
flows  in  and  they  swell  together  to  a  full  stream 
of  the  richest  harmony !  Then  the  whispered 
cautions:  "Speak  low,  we  are  overheard." 
Then  the  warning  that  the  governor 
is  coming;  the  prisoners  retire  into  the 
background;  the  hurried  converse  between 
Rocco  and  Leonora,  bracing  her  spirit  for  the 
trial  of  going  down  into  the  prison.when  he  tells 
her  what  deliverance  awaits  Florestan;  then 
the  Andante  with  mysterious  accompaniment, 
in  which  he  tells  her  of  the  grave  that  must  be 
dug;  the  entrance  of  Pizarro;  the  farewell 
chorus  of  the  prisoners,  taking  leave  of  the 
"warm  sunset"— was  ever  so  much  music,  so 
much  meaning,  pathos,  expectation,  condensed 
into  one  opera  finale?  The  audience  heartily 
enjoyed  it,  felt  it;  and  no  doubt  many  were 
ready  to  say.  Enough !  Let  thy  servants  now  de- 
part in  peace  I  For  it  was  getting  late ;  we»  had 
had  a  rich  feast,  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  al- 
ready. 

We  are  only  tempted  to  recall  the  first  hear- 
ing of  "Fidelio"  en  any  stage  in  Boston.  That 
was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1857.  It  was  an  indifferent  German  company, 
brought  on  from  New  York,  thanks  to  the  man- 
agement of  Thalberg,  the  pianist.  The  acting 
was  generally  good ;  the  orchestra,  under  Carl 
Bergmann,  passable.  But  the  affair  was  impro- 
vised and  slovenly;  there  should  have  been 
several  rehearsals  of  so  great  a  work.  The  Fi- 
delio was  Mme.  Johannsen,  with  a  voice  much 
worn,  but  with  a  musical  and  dramatic  instinct 
which  carried  her  through  surprisingly  well. 
Mme.  Berkel,  voice  flexible  and  bright,  made  a 
pretty  Marcellina.  Herr  Ben  tier,  a  weak  tenor 
in  voice,  sang  the  touching  soliloquy  of  Flores- 
tan in  prison  with  much  true  expression. 
Herr  Oebrlein  was  the  Rocco,  stout  enough 
for  any  jailor,  with  a  bass  voice  of  un- 
certain truth,  but  a  fair  singer.  The  Chorus 
was  from  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  their 
first  appearance  on  the  stage.  It  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced "a  very  bad  performance  of  the  very 
hKst  of  music."  Yet  not  a  few  were  delijrhted 
to  have  this  first  privilege  of  hearing  the  music 
and  the  drama  put  together  audibly  and  bodily 
for  once.  It  was  a  preparation  for  more  satis. 
j  factory  hearings  under  better  auspices.  In  that 
|  way  has  Boston  grown,   from  poor  beginnings, 


to  its  love  and  intimacy  toward  Beethoven. 
Sure  audience  he  finds  always  now  in  this  old 
seat  of  Puritans! 

If  after  all  this  any  felt  a  certain  dread  of 
weariness,  they  soon  found  themselves  (most  of 
them  at  least)  agreeably  disappointed.  The 
old  Fifth  Symphony  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
charm ;  its  spell  was  as  DOtcnt  as  ever.  Besides 
its  intrinsic,  never -failing  inspiration,  there 
was  a  special  reason,  perhaps  merely  ac- 
cidental, perhaps  the  recollection  prompt- 
ing the  revival,  which  justified  its  intro- 
duction on  that  evening.  It  was  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  (within  a  few  weeks)  of 
its  first  performance  here  in  Boston, 
the  winter  of  1841,  in  the  old  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  transformed  into  an  "Odeon,' 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and 
the  conductorship  of  Henry  Schmidt,  the 
corner  stone  of  Boston's  symphony  culture 
was  virtually  laid  in  the  first  (doubtless  in 
different)  performance  here  of  Beethoven's  sub 
lime  C-minor  Symphony.  It  was  repeated  many 
times  in  that  and  the  succeeding  seasons,  often 
before  crowded  audiences.  On  one  occasion, 
we  remember,  when  every  seat  was  taken  early 
in  the  parquet  .sloping  to  the  stage,  there  entered 
a  well-known  clergyman  with  his  family,  who, 
after  descending  a  narrow  aisle  the  whole  way, 
looking  to  the  right  and  left  in  vain  for  any 
place,  stalked  slowly  back  with  mortified,  in- 
dignant look, when  suddenly  arose  from  one  side 
in  the  upper  portion,  leaning  over  the  aisle,  a 
witty  clerical  brother,  who  in  a  soft,  high  voice, 
rather  impudent,  with  all  too  amiable  a  smile 
of  sympathy,  saluted  him  (audibly  to  all  the 
neighborhood)— "I  hope  it  may  be  sanctified  unto 
yer,  brother  XI"  Many  Beethoven  symphonies 
were  taken  up  and  creditably  studied  and  per- 
formed in  those  winters.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  symphony  in  Boston— beginning  at  the  top ! 
The  smaller  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
had  been  practised  in  a  private  club  of  ama- 
teurs, but  in  public  performance  their  turn 
came  after  that  of  Beethoven.  If  only  from 
idle  curiosity,  we  should  be  pleased  to  know 
how  many  scores  of  times  since  that  day  it  has 
been  granted  to  us  to  listen  to  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. 

Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any 
question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  tempo  c 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nikisch  set  the  first 
pregnant  four  notes  of  the  opening  mot 
Doubtless  he  knows,  appreciates  and  feels  the 
music  well  enough,  perhaps  as  well  as  anybody. 
There  is  character  in  the  slow,  emphatic  way  in 
which  he  reads  the  passage;  his  pauses  must 
not  be  too  lightly  quarrelled  with,  his  reading 
not  be  scouted  with  contempt.  He  is  a  thor- 
oughbred musician,  his  temperament  and 
instincts  are  musical  above  the  average,  he,  too, 
loves  his  Beethoven,  he  must  be  allowed  the 
ordinary  latitude  in  interpretation,  and,  right 
or  wrong  in  detail,  he  does  succeed  in  bringing 
out  the  Dower  and  beauty  of  the  work,  in  r 
izing  the  ideal  of  the  master,  to  a  degree  highly 
edifying  and  uplifting.  This  time,  certainly,  1 
reading  as  a  whole.vrlth  few  and  momentary  e 
cepticns.did  not  deviate  widely  from  the  familiar 
ortSodox  examples.  Every  movement  told 
with  quickening  power  upon  the  listener.  The 
heavenly  Andante— full  of  holy  svmpathy  with 
man  in  his  life  struggle,  full  of  wise,  angelic 
counsel,  full  of  emphatic  strengthening  exhorta- 
tion, supremely  beautiful  and  lofty,  perfect  as 
a  queenly  flower  bursting  from  its  bud,  sym- 
metrical, complete  in  color  and  in  fragrance, 
leaving  nothing  to  desire  or  dream  of— was  ren. 
dered  to  a  charm.  The  rapid  figure  of  the 
double  basses  in  the  trio  of  the  Scherzo, 
which  in  old  days  was  scrambled  through 
so  helplessly,  was  all  distinctly,  uni- 
formly outlined  as  a  landscape  in  a 
flash  of  lightning;  the  vague,  prolonged 
monotony  of  the  pedal  point,  at  which  you 
pause  in  doubt  and  wonder,  but  feel  so  sure  of 
great  things  yet  to  come;  and  the  finale,  great- 
est and  most  glorious  of  all  triumphal  marches 
consummation  of  the  whole,  all  were  brought 
out  with  irresistible,  convincing  majesty  and 
power  and  beauty,  making  it  impertinent  to 
question  or  to  criticise.  Long  as  they  had  list- 
ened, many  left  the  hall  with  lingering  steps,  as 
if  loath  to  leave  a  sacred  place,  exchanging 
looks  and  words  of  wonder  and  delight.  With 
another  programme,  length  and  heaviness 
might  have  been  the  text;  but  here  music, 
genius,  lof,ty  sentiment,  transporting  beauty, 
put  the  sense  of  passing  time  quite  out  of 
thought. 

The  second  leaf  of  the  programme  announced, 
not  another  programme,  but  another  season  of 
this  noble  orchestra,  to  begin  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Oct.  10, 1891.  J.  S.  D. 
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SATURDAY.    MAY    2,    1891. 


Piano  Recitals. 
"It  never  rains,  but  it  pours."  is  a  proverb  sin- 
gularly applicable  to  the  copious  drenching 
which  our  not  extremely  thirsty  musical  soil 
has  had  this  past  season  through  the  incessant 
arrival  and  discharge  of  new  and  wonderful 
pianists.  Piano  playing  seems  to  have  become 
a  leading  business  of  the  age.  It  is  a  new  sort 
of  knight-errantry  which  absorbs  the  ambition 
of  hosts  of  youths  (and  maidens,  too,)  and  sets 
them  wandering  over  Europe  and  America, 
working  miracles  of  valor  on  the  keyboard, 
selling  their  prestige  to  enterprising  makers 
of  the  instrument,  getting  glowing  articles  and 
pamphlets,  full  of  their  praise  and  portraits,  cir- 
culated broadcast  throughout  all  the  land, 
heard  and  applauded  by  thousands,  and  kin- 
dling emulation  in  increasing  multitudes  of 
younger  breasts.  It  is  not  so  much  the  learning 
of  music,  art  for  art's  sake,  as  it  is  acquiring  a 
tremendous  virtuosity  on  the  pianoforte,  _  a 
rivalling  or  surpassing  of  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein and  von  Biilow.  Strength  and  ve- 
locity of  finger  oan  no  further  go,  one 
would  think.  Composers  are  busily  at 
work  contriving  difficulties  to  be  overo.  no. 
The  cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  Instead  <* 
musical  ideals  seeking  to  be  played,  express**, 
interpreted,  we  have  now  ideal  technique  s°oL> 
ing  difficulties  to  spend  itself  upon  before  ad- 
miring, gaping,  clapping  crowds.  Hence  the 
multiplication  of  frightfully  difficult  series  of 
variations,  piano  transcriptions  of  orchestral 
■works,  even  scenes  and  overtures  of  Wagner, 
transformations  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  (the 
originals  disdained  as  too  simple,  but  accepted 
and  belabored  that  their  august  names  may  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  the  modern  triumphs.)  It 
sometimes  seems  as  if  piano  virtuosity  had 
become  a  craze,  a  fever,  with  a  bound- 
less appetite.  Read  the  "Musical  Expe- 
riences" of  the  English  lady,  Bettina 
Walker,  whose  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  one  insatiable  quest  for  great  pianists  and 
for  studies  indefatigable  with  them  all,  begin- 
ning with  her  countryman,  Sterndalo  Bennett; 
he  dying,  over  to  Taussig,  who  dies  before  she 
gets  a  lesson ;  then  to  Rome  to  Sgambati,  where 
she  meets  the  great  Panjandrum,  Abbe'  Liszt; 
then  to  Berlin  to  Deppe  and  Scharwenka,  final, 
ly  to  Russia,  studying  long  with  Henselt,  of 
whom  she  gives  us  a  most  interesting  account. 
After  all  that,  what?  We  are  not  told.  For 
one  result,  an  interesting  book;  of  other 
fruits  we  are  left  uninformed.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  piano  virtuosity,  not  music, 
were  the  consuming  slow  fire  in  such  a  life? 
How  many  such  consumptions  there  have  been, 
kindling  shortlived  superficial  triumphs,  bury- 
ing their  victims  by  the  score  and  hundred  1 
Taussig  achieved  wonders ;  did  he  find  the  soul 
of  music?  Liszt  himself,  acknowledged  great. 
est  of  pianists,  ambitious  also  and  prolific  as 
composer,  doubtless  a  masterly  transcriber  of 
others'  compositions ;  but  who  can  sit  through  a 
concert  of  compositions  of  his  own?  How  often 
have  we  heard  it  remarked  that,  having  noth- 
ing to  say,  he  exhausts  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  piano,  lavishes  all  its  flowery  rLetoric,  puts 
the  finish-polish  upon  all  its  difficulties,  surpass- 
es all  the  pyrotechnists  and  the  athleies,  in 
saying— zero ! 

Of  course  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
good  piano  playing.  We  have  it  among  us  al- 
ways. And  there  is  beautiful  and  great  piano 
music  to  be  played ;  such  as  requires  artists  of 
rare  technical,  intellectual  and  genial  powers. 
Beethoven  and  Chopin  must  be  heard,  and  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  play  them  even  correctly,  not  to 
epeak  of  poetic,  sympathetic  reproduction  and 
interpretation.  But  how  many  come  along 
who  seem  to  have  laid  in  more  than  enough  of 
the  technical  armament,  yet  cannot  give  you 
Beethoven  or  Chopin,  still  less  Bach!  The 
good,  honest  playing  of  some  home  pian- 
ist, aspiring  to  no  miracles  of  execution 
has  often  brought  those  master  spirits 
nearer  to  us.  Whereas  the  feats  of  pro- 
digious strength,  the  exaggerations  of  con- 
trast, the  exquisite  finger  facility,  the  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  ornament,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
competitive  finger-knights  of  the  day  indulge, 
has  a  fatal  way  of  making  you  weary  of  the 
greatest  music  while  yon  hear  it.  Their  thun- 
dering fortissimos.  their  long  crescendo*,  their 
dainty,  florid  pianissimos,  their  sudden  crashes, 
seem  to  confuse  and  stun  the  brain;  to  have 
heard  it  all  through  is  to  feel  as  if  you  had 
escaped  covered  with  bruises,  every  sense  be- 
wildered, from  a  mob.  The  doses  seem  to  have 
been  mixed  in  the  proportion,  say,  of  one-tenth 


beauty,    four-tenths   wonder    and    five-tenths 
noise. 

To  return  to  our  present  purpose.  In  addition 
to  many  excellent  pianists  whom  we  call  our 
own,  and  to  many  from  abroad,  who  have  en- 
riched our  concert  season,  we  havo  to  speak  of 
two  more,  remarkable  in  various  ways,  who 
have  been  giving  recitals  In  a  small  hall  during 
the  past  week. 

Of  the  first  of  the  four  recitals  of  Arthur 
Friedheim,  Lisztian  par  excellence,  we  have 
already  spoken  (the  type  giving  a  very  bizarre 
aspect  to  some  of  our  sentences).  We  could  not 
attend  his  second  recital,  in  which  ha  seems  to 
have  grown  in  favor  with  his  audience ;  nor  the 
third,  all  given  over  to  the  works  of  Liszt.  The 
fourth  and  last,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
29,  was  distinguished  by  the  first  appearance  in 
America  (conjointly  with  her  husband)  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Friedheim,  young,  a  woman  good  to 
look  upon  as  well  as  hear.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 
Wagner-' FrtedheluO—  WallUr?:  "Wotan's  Zorn,"  "Ab- 

s-hied  ynn  llrimnbild,"  uii'l  ■•1-,-ucrzauber." 
Beethoven—1.  sme  of  lleethoven. 

For  two  pianos,  by  Saint-Saeus. 
Chopin— Nocturne,  C  minor. 

I'nlonahx',  Fautaslo  In  A-flat. 
Polonaise  In  A-major. 
Balaklrell— Mamm.  Oriental  Phantasle. 
Liszt— First  Mephisto  Waltz. 

Phautaste,  Sonnambula,  by  Bellini. 
The  little  Steinert  Hall  was  as  full  as  it  could 
well  be  with  a  closely  attentive  audience.  The 
lady  took  part  only  in  the  Variations  for  two 
pianos  by  Saint-Saens  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven 
(the  Trio  of  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3),  a  capital 
theme  for  variations,  and  the  Frenchman  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunity.  Many  of  the  varia- 
tions required  technical  ability  as  well  as  fine 
taste  and  feeling.  They  were  remarkably  well 
played  and  heartily  enjoyed. 

All  the  rest  was  solo  for  Mr.  Friedheim.  His 
arrangement  from  Wagner's  "Walkiire"— 
Wotan's  Zorn  (Zornip.  angry,  enough),  his  tak- 
ing leave  of  Briinnhilde,  and  the  famous  "Fire- 
Charm,"  was  reasonably  effective  and  played 
with  subtlety  and  force,  at  times  too  forcibly ; 
yet  we  could  not  help  reflecting  that  piano 
music  proper  is  rich  with  more  edifying  mate- 
rial than  any  transcriptions  from  so  exceptional 
an  element.  The  Chopin  numbers  were  finely 
played,  the  Nocturne,  began  with  the  right  del- 
icate and  pensive  feeling,  gathering  force  as  the 
second  part  progressed,  and  waxing  to  a  superb 
climax.  The  Polonaise-Fantasie  (No.  7,  Op.  61) 
was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  all  its  shifting 
wealth  of  accessory  ideas,  and  was  admirably 
executed ;  although  here,  as  in  all  he  does,  he 
Inclines  to  excess  of  force  and  emphasis.  The 
warlike,  weighty,  overwhelming  Polonaise  In  A 
can  bear  any  amount  of  force. 

The  Russian  Phantasie  on  Islamitish  themes, 
chiefly  dances,  was  something  curious  and  ex- 
ceptional, much  of  it  (especially  the  beginning) 
positively  comic ;  as  a  whole  grotesque,  a  far- 
fetched, audacious  extravaganza,  extremely 
difficult,  ingenious  to  be  sure,  but  worked  up 
for  what  purpose  but  to  show  off  difficulties. 
Would  the  world  artistically,  musically,  be  any 
poorer  were  all  such  tours  de  force  suppressed? 
To  be  sure,  it  placed  tbe  virtuosity,  the  finger 
facility  and  strength  of  the  performer,  and  his 
great  command  of  all  the  arts  of  effect,  beyond 
a  doubt.  But  might  he  not  have  been  a  worthier 
a  more  helpful  and  inspiring  artist  with  less  ac! 
quirement  of  that  sort. 

Of  course  he  could  not  conclude  the  matinee 
•without  Liszt.  That  "Mephisto  Waltz"  is  a 
weird,  wild,  fierce  and  ugly  movement,  only 
made  amusing  by  its  ingenious  tricks  of  virtu- 
osity; from  first  to  last  an  extravaganza  of  a 
very  murky  hue  and  most  sulphureous  sugges- 
tion. Doubtless  it  was  better  played  than  it 
deserved  to  be.  In  one  place,  by  the  way,  there 
is  a  sequence  that  strongly  smacks  of  Wagner. 
In  the  "Sonnambula"  fantasia  there  are  fine 
melodies  and  choruses  of  Bellini  to  keep  alive 
intrinsic  interest ;  but  how  much  bang  and  fizz, 
more  and  more  commonplace,  is  interposed 
where  Liszt  himself  comes  in  between  these 
fresh  oases! 

That  Mr.  Friedheim  is  not  in  earnest  with  his 
art  we  should  not  venture  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest.   Ho  is   a  serious   musician   manifestly ;  it 
must  have  cost  not  only  rare   musical   gifts  by 
j  nature,  but  great  force  of  will,  persistent   ener- 
gy of  study,  manly   and   true   self-sacrifice,  to 
make  him  what  he  is.    You   feel   that   he  has 
!  penetrated   rather   deeply  into   the   religion  of 
j|  his  art.    It   seems  unfortunate,  however,  that 
j  such  gifts,  such  moral  force,  such  heroic  effort, 
I  should   have   become   so   absorbed   into    such 
modern  hero-worship,  into  the  dogmas  and   the 
mystic  rites  and   cultus  of   the  so-called  "new 
school"  in  musio  as  to  spend  a  life  more  in  the 
conquering  of  difficulties  and  the  capturing  of 
novelties  than  in   the  expression   of    musical 
ideals  out  of  the  sincere,  loving,  inmost  soul  o*. 
musio.    Might  there  not  be  more  true  music  Li 
the  world  were  there   less   ambition  to  become 
phenomenally  great  players? 


A  younger  man  apparently,  Mr.  A.  Victor  Ben- 
ham,  born  of  English  parents  in  this  country, 
early  proclaimed  a  musical  prodigy,  after  study 
ing  here  and  there  and  making  a  career  in  Eu- 
rope, duly  set  forth  on  his  programmes,  has 
given  two  pianoforte  recitals  in  the  same  hall 
The  programme  of  the  first  (sparingly  atten 
ed),  on  Monday  evening,  April  27.  was  this: 

Bacb-Bt-nhain Toccata  In  F 

Beethoven Op.  100.     Sonata'-" 

Schumann.  ...Op.  5.      Impromptus  a: 

Wieck,  Posthumous  Ballade. 
Cliopla 


as 

il. 


■  of  Clara 


Op.  25.    Etudes 

Nocturnes 

"      Ballad-  In  F 

Liszt-Benham .".'.'.' Rhapsodic  No.  14. 

A  powerful  piano,  with  the  maker's  name 
(unfamiliar  here)  in  flaring  letters  on  the  front, 
was  the  medium  between  the  player  and  his 
audience.  Which  of  the  two  factors,  instru- 
ment or  player,  was  most  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  phenomenal  loudness,  thickness,  tough- 
ness, dryness,  which  made  the  tones  (particu- 
larly in  the  heavier  pieces)  hard  to  listen  to  (or 
to  be  exposed  to  without  listening)  without  con- 
fused sense  and  fatigue,  we  could  not  positively 
decide.  The  organ  toccata  of  Bach  may  have 
been  as  well  transcribed  as  it  could  be  for  the 
piano;  but  it  had  little  of  the  grandeur  of  ef- 
fect which  it  has  with  the  sustained  tones  of 
the  organ,  or  inEsser's  arrangement  for  full 
orchestra.  It  sounded  noisy,  dry  and  trivial. 
For  that,  and  the  colossal  B -flat  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  had  all  the  execution  called 
for ;  but  in  the  Sonata,  too,  the  poetry  was 
smothered,  gone.  Such  an  immense  work 
so  full  of  poetry,  sublimity  and  pro. 
foundest  feeling,  demands  alsympathetic  reader 
on  a  responsive,  sympathetic  instrument.  Pas- 
sages, to  be  sure,  were  softly  played,  and  those 
sounded  best ;  butthe  larger  part  was  over-loud, 
desperately  put  through  con  furore ;  some  parts 
(like  the  fugued  finale)  roaring  confusedly, 
revealing  most  uncertain  shadowy  outlines. 
Then  that  wonderful,  long  Adagio,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  which  Beethoven  has  left  us,  so 
full  of  soul  and  feeling  and  spiritual  intimation 
as  we  have  heard  it  played,  seemed  in  those 
thiok  loud  tones  but  a  mechanical  exercise  of 
skill.  Yet  there  was  earnestness  in  the  per" 
formance  which  in  some  respects  was  masterly_ 
And  indeed  the  following  pieces  set  the  interl 
preter  in  a  much  better  light.  Schumann's 
early  Impromptus  (ten  or  more)  on  a  suggestive 
aar  by  Clara  Wieck  (strange  that  it  is  not 
oftener  heard  here!)  is  a  work  of  originality 
and  charm  and  was  acceptably  presented.  So 
too  the  Chopin  selections  for  the  most  part  were 
played  with  delicate  appreciation.  Liszt  with 
extra  weight  of  Benham  was  more  than  many 
of  the  audience  staid  to  hear. 

For  his  second  Recital,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  29,  Mr.  Benham  offered: 

Bach :  Concerto.  ,  „ 

Dussek:  Fantas  anatlons. 

;i:  Op.  57.    Sonata  In  F  minor. 
Saint-Saens:  Sonata  (dedicated  to  Benham). 

Romances: „ 

Schubert-Uszt:  "Eri-Klnc." 
Schuliert-Bcnham:  "My  sweet  Repose." 
Schubert  Benham:  "Adieu." 
Schumann:  Op.  13,  Etudes  Symphonlqnes. 

Mr.  Benham  had  not  gained  in  audience,  but 
did  gain  somewhat  in  the  artistic  impression  of 
his  playing.  The  first  set-off,  however,  was  pecu- 
liar. Of  the  well-known  "Italian  Concerto"  of 
Bach  only  the  first  of  the  three  movements 
was  attempted,  or  even  hinted.  What  we  heard 
'  was  really  an  original  and  flow  ery  impromptu 
or  fantasie  udou  the  initial  motive  of  Bach's 
Concerto.  Does  it  matter  how  well  it  may  have 
been  played?  The  piece  by  Dussek— a  fine 
composer  heard  but  seldom  nowadays— was 
gracefully  interpreted.  And  in  the  Souata  of 
Beethoven,  the  great  "Appassionata,"  there 
was  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  ren- 
dering, although  we  have  often  heard  it  repro- 
duced with  more  of  the  true  fire. 

The  Sonata  by  Saint-Saens,  of  which  the  dedi- 
cation was  certainly  an  honor  to  the  young  in. 
tepreter,  is  a  long  work  in  five  movements: 
Allegro  —  Romance  —  Scherzo— Rondo  —Fugue. 
Much  of  it  was  found  quite  interesting  and  out 
of  the  common.  And  it  was  played  devoutly, 
with  great  care  and  expession.  The  short  "ro- 
mances"(song  transcriptions)  made  an  agreeable 
feature  of  the  concert,  especially  Liszt's  vivid 
reproduction  of  the  "Erl-King,"  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  whispered  seductions  of  the  Erl-King 
stood  out  too  prominent  in  the  performance. 
"My  sweet  repose"  is  a  bad  translation  of  "Du 
bist  die  Run' ;"  but  both  that  and  the  "Adieu" 
seemed  to  be  good  transcriptions.  Schumann's 
great  "Etudes  (Variations)  Symphoniques" 
were  made  more  effective  than  we  had  dared 
I  to  anticipate.  J-  S.  D. 
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Two  Great  Schools  of  Music. 
The  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  are  institutions  of  one  family,  one 
spirit  and  one  teaching.  The  large  and  able 
corps  of  musical  professors  and  instructors, 
■with  which  the  "Conservatory"  is  so  amply 
equipped,  supplies  also  teachers  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  college.  Hitherto  the  New 
England  Conservatory  has  been  more  famous 
for  its  outward  success,  its  enormous  multitude 
of  pupils,  than  for  the  high  artistic  quality 
,  and  flavor  of  its  fruits.  There  has  been  a 
!  certain  vagueness,  cloud  -  like,  over  its 
!  great  advertisements;  it  has  promised 
|  more,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  strict- 
ly musical,  but  also  of  other  artistic, 
literary  and  testhetic  education  than  it  would 
'  seem  possible  to  fulfil  among  such  populous 
|  and  shifting  classes.  People  asked  what  musi- 
cal artists,  what  fine  singers,  hail  from  the 
Conservatory?'  What  was  it  to  have  swelled 
the  monster  choruses  of  a  notorious  Peace 
Jubilee?  What,  to  send  out  broadcast  through 
the  South  and  West  scores  and  thousands  of  in- 
different, half-ripe  music  teachers?  Not  so 
have  the  conservatories  of  Paris,  Leipsic,  Ber- 
lin, Brussels,  etc.,  won  their  prestige  in 
the  world.  Not  by  numbers  of  pupils 
—  quantity  regardless  of  quality— is  their 
value  and  their  influence  measured.  The 
school  which  can  turn  out  fifty  thoroughly 
trained  musicians,  real  artists,  with  an  artistio 
character  and  spirit  permeating,  tempering,  all 
their  study  and  their  work,  does  more  for  music 
and  humanity  than  one  which  boasts  its 
thousands  of  callow  bachelors  who  have 
acquired  mere  smatterings  of  the  "divine  art." 
Such,  among  musicians,  was  the  general  criti- 
cism on  the  colossal  growth  of  the  Con- 
servatory. More  than  that,  something 
has  been  said  about  the  questionable 
good  of  a  certain  sanctimonious  sectarian 
flavor,  strong  in  the  controlling  influences 
of  the  place.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  repeated  and  persistent  efforts 
of  its  government  to  procure  State  aid  and 
State  indorsement  have  thus  far  failed. 

But  now  the  Conservatory  appears  to  have 
turned  over  a  new  leat  Now  there  is  an  ear- 
nest and  wise  effort  to  raise  its  educational  and 
artistic  character,  to  make  its  influence  finer, 
more  far-reaching,  even  if  not  so  broadly 
popular— to  make  it  mother  of  artists,  true 
musicians,  rather  than  swarms  of  smat- 
terers  in  art.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
did  number  forty,  mostly  clergymen,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  select,  practical,  working  number, 
who  have  many  wise  reforms  in  view.  Promi- 
nent in  it  are  such  names  as  Richard  Henry 
Dana  (president),  S.  LothropiThorndike,  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  and  others,  real  friends  nf  musi- 
cal education,  believers  in  music,  bent  on  rais- 
ing the  ideal,  moulding  the  organization  Into 
better  symmetry,  and  improving  the  methods 
of  the  school,  requiring  more  rigid  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  its  classes, 
with  a  pledge  of  longer  continuance  in 
them,  and  making  the  tests  for  its 
degrees  or  certificates,  which  those  who  shall 
have  completed  its  courses  may  take  out  into 
the  world,  more  thorough  and  exacting.  There 
is  hope  in  this.  Still  more  in  the  appointment 
to  the  office  of  practical  superintendent  and  di- 
rector of  a  thorough  and  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  artist  like  Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  who  in 
the  short  time  that  he  has  been  there  has 
not  only  put  a  new  life  into  the  musical 
development  of  its  various  departments, 
but  has  encouraged  the  governing  board 
by  the  decided  faculty  and  tact  which 
he  has  shown  as  an  executive  head 
and  manager.  It  is  an  experiment  as  yet; 
but  so  far  there  have  been  not  a  few  signs  of 
progress  and  improvement.  We  called  atten- 
tion a  few  months  ago  to  a  concert  given  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  orchestral  and  organ  music, 
in  which  the  rudimentary  young  orchestra  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  Conservatory,  composed  of  girls 
and  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mahr,  head 
of  the  violin  instruction,  gave  a>  creditable  per- 
formance of  some  classical  works,  among  them 
a  Concerto  Grosso  of  Handel.  High-toned, 
well-chosen  programmes  of  several  concerts  we 
have  received  from  the  institution,  which  it  has 
been  out  of  our  power  to  attend. 

But  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  1,  we  listened 
with  no  drowsy  interest;  to  the  "Concert  for 
Graduation,"  given  by  Mr.  Frank  R  Adams, 
assisted  by  the  "N.  E.  Conservatory  Orchestral 
Class."  conducted  by  Mr.  Emil  Mahr,  with  Miss 


!  Grace  Chandler  as  organ  accompanist  (repre- 
senting the  wind  parts  of  the  orchestra).  It  was 
in  Tremont  Temple,  and  the  invited  audience 
was  fairly  numerous.  This  was  the  programme : 
Cherubini. Overture  to  the  Water  Caxrier.for  Orchestra 

Bach i  neinAmiucT 

Gullmant March  ,r  Seranhlque 

Gounod Medi. 

For  Violins,  Violas,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Whiting Graud  Sonata  In  A  ml»or 

Allegro  moderato. 

Handel. 


For  Organ  and  Orchestra. 
Larghetto— Allegro, 
Adagio— Andante. 

Wagner March  and  Chorus,  from  Tannhaiiser 

(arranged  by  F.  B.  Adams). 

The  Cherubini  overture  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  the  young  orchestra  to  work  upon. 
And  it  had  worked  to  some  purpose.  There 
was  good  time,  good  tune  and  considerable 
spirit  in  the  rendering  of  a  work  not  altogether 
easy.  Of  course  the  wind  parts  being  repre- 
sented on  the  organ  could  not  add  much  spur  to 
an  orchestra  all  strings.  Yet  a  very  good  en- 
semble was  attained.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
among  the  violins  fourteen  girls,  four  small 
boys  and  five  young  men.  The  viola*  were 
three  girls  and  one  young  man.  The  'cellos 
were  three,  the  double  bass  but  one.  In  the 
Handel  number  real  oboes  were  played  by 
Messrs.  De  Riba3  and  Kuhns.  Both  the  over- 
ture and  the  Gounod  "Meditation"  gave  proof 
of  good  sound  violin  teaching  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
first  of  Handel's  twelve  concertos  for  organ  and 
orchestra.  In  this,  both  the  orchestra  and  the 
organist,  Mr.  Adams  (presumably  the  "gradu- 
ate" of  the  occasion),  cooperated  in  a  fine  effect 
The  string  parts,  trills  and  all,  were  clearly," 
brightly,  strongly  played.  The  geniality  and 
hearty  health  of  Handel  were  felt  in  all  the 
I  movements ;  the  bows  moved  together  as  by  one 
impulse.  There  must  be  a  good  moral  influence 
in  such  practice  among  lively,  restless  boys  and 
girls ;  the  sense  of  harmony  and  order  must 
grow  out  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  played  the  Best  ca- 
denza (in  the  second  movement)  tastefully  and 
clearly. 

The  organ  solos  covered  a  wide  range  of  char- 
acters and  styles.  The  Prelude  and  Fugue  of 
Bach  came  out  clear  and  positive,  showing  that 
the  exponent  had  come  to  feel  somewhat  at 
home  with  the  great  old  master.  Mr.  Whiting's 
Sonata  was  rather  long,  but  interesting  in  the 
variety  and  individuality  of  its  ideas,  and  must 
have  taxed  the  executive  ability  of  the  per- 
former rather  severely,  though  not  beyond  his 
might.  Jlr.  Adams's  organ  arrangement  for 
the  knight-minstrels'  march  and  chorus  in 
"Tanuhauser"  was  clever  and  effective,  and 
impressed  the  audience  agreeably.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Adams  proved  himself  entitled  to 
his  degree,  or  "graduation"  certificate,  so  far  as 
organ  playing  is  a  ground  for  it  J.  S.  D. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    9,    1891. 


Miss  Lewlng's  Recital. 
Miss  Adele  Lewiug,  pianist  and  composer,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen,  soprano, 
gave  a  very  interesting  piano  and  song  recital 
at  Miller  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  5.  The 
hall  was  full,  the  company  including  not  a  few 
noted  musical  persons.  The  programme  con- 
tained many  titles,  but  most  of  the  pieces  were 
short.         *  _     . 

Beethoven— Op.  31,  No.  2.    Sonata  in  D  minor. 
Schumann— Op.  28,  No.  2.    Romance. 
Schumann— Op.  12.    Traumeswirren. 
Henselt— Berceuse.  ,      .  „.  . 

Rhelnberger-Op.  113.    Capriccio   (tor  the  left  hand 


jszelt.     d.  Die 
..  _'roposal. 
Adele  Lewing— For  piano  ( 

<r.  Prelude.    (In  Memorlam). 

b.  Scherzino. 

c.  Romance. 

d.  Children  In  the  Woods. 
*.  Fantasiestiick. 

Adele  "Lewing-Song:    "Schon  Rohtraut,"    (Ballade). 

MS. 
Chopin— Op.  25,  No.  1.    Etude. 
Chopin— Op.  23.    Ballade  in  G  minor. 

In  the  Sonata  of  Beethoven  (one  of  the  two  of 
which  he  said,  "Read  Shakspeare's  'Tempest' ") 
Miss  Lewing  showed  musical  intelligence  and 
feeling,  with  powers  of  execution  and  expres- 
sion of  high  order.  The  romantic  spirit  of  the 
music,  its  atmospheric  quality  in  which  all 
things  "suffer  a  sea  change,"  the  mystery  and 
dreamy  motion  and  vast  changeful  shadows, 
the  thoughtful  pauses  filled  with  most  sugges- 


tive recitative,  the  dying  down  and  swelling  of 
the  waves.the  wind— all  was  brought  out  with  a 
sympathetic  touch,  strong  light  and  shade,  and 
no  exaggeration.  The  grandly  beautiful  Adagio 
and  the  graceful  fairy  Allegretto  had  their  true 
Character.  The  little  things  by  Schumann  and 
Henselt,  too,  were  charmingly  rendered.  The 
Capriccio  by  Rheinberger  showed  the  Btrength 
and  flexibility  of  her  left  hand  to  excellent 
advantage. 

,  Mr.  Wilson  did  well  to  qualify  his  Sarabande 
with  the  word  moderne.  For,  while  it  is  inge- 
nious and  attractive,  it  has  not  the  flavor  nor 
the  quaintness  of  the  old-time  Sarabandes ;  com- 
pare those  of  Bach  and  Handel.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  and  was  well  presented.  So  were  the 
pleasing  and  characteristic  Nocturne  and  Ga- 
rotte by  Reinecke,  and  so  was  Liszt's  clever 
transcription  of  the  Spinning  Song,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  melodies  of  Wagner,  although 
it  seemed  to  us  that  some  liberties  were  taken 
In  the  reading. 

Miss  Lewing's  group  of  little  songs  evinced  a 
gift  for  song.  They  were  original  and  fresh, 
containing  not  a  few  striking,  captivating  and 
significant  ideas,  such  as  may  well  have  sprung 
from  the  thoughts  and  verses  of  such  poets  as 
Riickert,  Goethe,  Heine  and  Bayard  Taylor.  Of 
one  of  them  Miss  Lewing  seems  to  have  been 
both  poet  and  composer.  These  little  wild-flowers 
(as  it  were)  of  song  grouped  themselves  together 
naturally,  with  charm  of  harmony  and  contrast. 
And  Mrs.  Allen  sang  them  as  if  she  felt  their 
truth  and  beauty.  Most  interesting  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  her  setting  of  Mdrike's  romantic  bal- 
lad of  "Schon  Rohtraut,"  which  made  a  touch- 
ing and  a  quaint  impression. 

The  concert-giver's  MS.  piano  pieces  also 
placed  her  in  a  favorable  light  as  a  composer. 
Attractive  in  musical  idea  and  structure,  each 
had  a  poetic  and  distinctive  character.  They  did 
riot  sound  weak  nor  commonplace  nor  all  alike. 
Perhaps  the  most  original  and  pleasing  were 
the  Prelude.serious  and  thoughtful;  the  Scherz- 
ino, dancing  and  sparkling,  like  a  sunbeam  in 
the  winter;  and,  best  of  all,  "Children  in  the 
Woods." 

The  Etude  and  Ballade  of  Chopin  brought 
the  concert  to  a  successful  end. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  lady's  past  career  or 
schooling,  but  felt  rewarded  in  listening  to  an- 
other new  pianist,  a  good  if  not  a  "great"  one— 
these  latter  have  become  so  common! 

J.  S.  D. 
Boston  Singers'  Society. 

The  fourth  concert  of  this  second  season  of 
the  large  but  choice  company  of  singers  under 
the  training  and  conductorship  of  Mr.  George 
L.  Osgood  took  place  at  the  Munic  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  6.  Mr.  Osgood  is  fer- 
tile in  ideas ;  this  time  each  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  two-sided,  consisting  of  two  con- 
trasted pieces,  one  from  the  old,  another  from 
the  modern  school  of  composition,  and  "atten- 
tion was  invited  to  the  difference  in  their  style 
treatment  and  color."  All  the  pieces,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  sung  o  capella,  with- 
out instrumental  accompaniment. 
a.  Palestrina— Stabat  Mater  {arranged  by  Richard 
Wagner). 


b.   B.  E.Woolf-"Hark,  the  Lark!"      Madrigal  for  6 

a.  AbbaieClari— "Gentle  Breezes"  (Andante from  14th 

Trloi.    S.  A.  B.  and  piano. 

b.  P.  Cornelius— "The  Death  of  a  Traitor."     Men's 

voices  aud  piano. 

a.  "Lewie  Gordon,"    Old  Scotch  Jacobite  song.  Mixed 

b.  ^ii  .Hues  P.cnedlct— Hunting  Pong.    Mixed  voices. 
i2-    Gnillai'ii— "TLi,;  Nlcru  1=  Hark."    Men's  voices. 

b.    Llebe— Alter  the  Battle;  or,  the  Choral  of  Leuthen. 

Men's  voices. 
o.   Schumann— The  Sea  Fay.   Women's  voices,    in  five 

part  canon  form. 
6.    Old  German  Shepherc 
«.   R.  Fan-ant— Anthem : 

cies*  sake."  Mixed 
6;  W.  A.  C.  Cruickshank— Mixed  voices,  with  organ. 
Pianist,  Mr.  Clayton  Johns. 
Organist,  Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson. 
Of  the  voices  and  the  singing  altogether  only 
praise  can  be  spoken.  The  women's  voices  were 
superlatively  pure  and  true;  power,  without 
harshness;  smoothness,  sweetness,  without 
sentimentality  or  childish  softness.  Never  have 
we  heard  more  purity  of  tone,  more  perfect  uni- 
son, more  satisfactory  tone-color,  more  ac- 
curacy, better  light  and  shade,  accent  and  ex- 
pression, in  so  large  a  choir,  in  any  hall  or  thea- 
tre. The  enunciation,  too,  was  remarkably  dis^ 
tinct  and  correct.  Carefully  selected  at  the  out- 
set, the  singers  have  been  carefully  aud  wisely 
drilled,  aud  by  one  who  carries  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence with  him.  Never  did  we  hear  suoh  a  body 
of  female  voioes  sound  so  clear,  so  rich,  so  musi- 
cal together  as  these  did  in  those  bird  calls  of 
the  Old  German  Shepherd's  song,  which  had 
been  heard  in  an  earlier  concert  and  was  called 
for  a  second  time  in  this;  it  electrified  the 
crowd.  And  Schumann's  "Sea  Fay,"  coupled 
with  it,  while  less  in  people's  tone,  was  charm- 
ingly poetic,  fairy-like  in  sound.    The  two  mad- 


rlgals,  of  which  the  one  by  Mr,  Woolf,  com- 
posed expressly  for  those  singers,  was  worthy  of 
the  name,  full  of  lark-like  spring  and  Intricate 
grood  counterpoint,  were  finely  sung. 

Among  the  most  impressive  of  the  things  sung 
by  men's  voices  only  was  "After  the  Battle"  (of 
Leuthen),  in  which  the  choral  melody,  "Nun 
danket  Alle  Gott,"  by  Johann  Criiger  (1698- 
1662),  is  made  to  resound  through  Liebe's  mod- 
em part-song.  The  basses  have  a  sonorous, 
noble  volume,  and  the  tenors,  too,  are  excellent. 
In  a  smaller  away,  "The  Death  of  a  Traitor,"  by 
Cornelius,  (suffered  in  the  tirst.second  and  third 
person,  singular  and  plural,)  "a  parody  on  the 
conventional  ensemble  style  of  Italian  opera," 
was  what  many  would  call  awfully  comical, 
and  really  a  good  take-off. 

Two  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  singing 
by  mixed  voices  were  "Lewie  Gordon"  and  Sir 
Jules  Benedict's  "Hunting  Song,"  in  which  the 
voices  had  the  ring  of  horns. 

Of  the  serious  church  selections  the  most  Im- 
portant and  most  raro  in  these  clays  was  Pales- 
trina's  "Stabat  Mater"— one  of  the  Sequentira 
or  Proses,  as  they  were  called  in  that  day.  For, 
although  the  Latin  hymn  by  Jacobus  de  Bene- 
dictis(1268)  is  poetic  in  image,  diction  and 
rhythm,  yet  it  did  not  count  its  rhythm  by 
quantity  in  the  Lattn  way,  but  in  the  modern 
way  by  accent,  and  so  was  only  prose  in  the  old 
sense.  Doubtless  the  old  music,  separated  from 
its  church  home  and  surroundings,  and  with  its 
middle-age  restrictions  in  respect  to  harmony, 
Its  as  it  were  "Pre-Raphaelite"  tonality,  derives' 
a  certain  charm,  at  least  of  awe-inspiring 
strangeness,  of  impersonality,  of  vastness  and 
sublimity,  from  these  very  limitations.  Such 
music  could  not  run  into  luxuries  and  senti- 
mental commonplaces.  And  yet,  it  all  sounds 
singularly  like  itself.  It  is  the  style,  rather 
than  the  richness  and  variety  of  Ideas,  the  per 
vading  lofty  tone  rather  than  the  devolopment, 
that  constitutes  the  charm.  It  is  noble,  it  is 
pure,  it  lifts  the  soul,  it  is  a  good  air  to  inhale. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  it  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  great  audience  in  the 
Music  Hall,  although  it  was  beautifully  sung, 
in:  pure  sustained  tones,  in  full,  even  flow  of 
true  legato  style,  swelling  and  falling  with  fine 
alternation.  It  mnst  interest  the  singers  great- 
ly; it  must  be  an  admirable,  instructive  exer- 
cise for  thorn.  And  all  inquiring  listeners,  in- 
terested in  studying  the  historical  periods  of 
music,  have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Osgood  for  giv- 
ing these  few  but  valuable  opportunities.  We 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  have  better,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

Verdi's  Pater  busier  (the  text  being  Dante's 
Italian  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer)  is  certainly 
as  different  in  style  from  Palestrina  as  one  can 
well  imagine.  Nor  can  we  see  how  any  com- 
parison at  all  can  be  made  between  two  such 
unrelated  things,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
between  the  Italian  hymn  (Stabat  Mater)  of  de 
Benedictis  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Verdi's  set- 
ting is  very  modern,  very  intricate  and  com- 
plex, elaborately  contrapuntal,  full  of  contrast, 
and  extremely  difficult.  It  abounds  in  effects 
sometimes  far-fetched,  and  is  anything  but  con- 
tent with  the  tranquil,  simple  and  impersonal 
vein  of  the  great  old  Roman  master.  The  cho- 
rus seemed  to  have  an  easy  conquest  of  its  diffi- 
culties. 

The  "Crucifixus"  by  Benevoli  (1602-72)  was 
far  more  edifying  than  the  "O  Salutaris  Hostia" 
by  Liszt,  although  the  ladles  sang  both  finely, 
ihe  old  English  anthem  by  Farrant  (1530-80) 
was  well  sung  and  impressive ;  and  the  "Mag- 
nificat, with  organ  accompaniment,  rolled  out 
its  great  volumes  of  full  harmony,  sometimes 
basses  only,  with  a  grand  and  satisfying  power. 

Few  can  afford  to  lose  the  repetition  of  this 
noble  concert  which  will  be  vouchsafed  this 
evening.  There  are  not  many  opportunities  to 
hear  ensemble  singing,  real  singing,  in  such 
purity,  such  power  and  beauty.  J.  S.  D 
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'Cello:    Mr.  Wulf  Fries, 

Giorgio  Franchetti,  wo  are  told,  is  a  young 
Italian  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  has  made 
musical  studies  in  Germany,  and,  besides  cham- 
ber compositions  in  classical  form,  has  written 
operas,  one  of  which,  "Asrael,"  has  been  pro- 
duced in  New  York.  From  the  start  wo  were 
Btruck  with  tho  frank,  clear,  fresh,  so  to  say 
{  al  fresco  character  of  the  Trio.  Its  melodies, 
I  6impl9,  naive,  take  hold  at  once,  and  are  woll 
worked.  The  style  is  Italian,  yet  now  and 
again  it  is  suggestive  of  Haydn.  It  has  his 
cheerful,  hearty,  unaffected  spirit,  while  it  falls 
farshortof  hisimaginativegenius.  The  Andante 
has  feeling,  beanty  and  spontaneousness,  al- 
though at  times  the  violin  and  'cello  parts  stand 
8o  widely  apart  that  the  connection  is  not  felt  to 
be  so  warm,  and  close  as  it  migbt  be.  The 
Scherzo  is  bright  and  winsome,  and  the  Finale 
shows  no  poverty  of  ideas,  taking  on  an  effec- 
tive fugue  form  before  the  end.  At  all  events. 
it  is  a  good,  honest,  unpretending  Trio,  guilty 
of  no  extravagance,  flowing,  like  the  brook,  "at 
its  own  sweet  will."  It  was  more  sensible  to 
catch  hold  of  the  long  procession  at  the  Haydn 
end  than  to  wait  until  Brahms  and  the  more 
far-fetched  should  come  along.  The  three  art- 
ists seemed  to  play  it  con  amore.  And  since 
Mr.  Baermann  has  learned  the  trick  of  the  hall, 
the  piano  is  no  longer  felt  to  overpower  its  in- 
strumental comrades. 

The  Rheinberger  Quartet  is  a  work  of  larger 
Import,  richer,  more  original,  of  more  ideal  con- 
tent. Its  selection  for  the  conclusion  of  his 
concerts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baermann  was  an 
expressive  tribute  to  his  friend.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played,  interpreted,  throughout,  and 
the  performers  were  recalled  with  warmth. 

Mr.  Baermann's  series  of  piano  solos,  which 
formed  the  flowery  and  fragrant  gallery  be- 
tween the  two  architectural  masses  of  the  pro- 
gramme, were  of  the  most  choice,  refined  and 
exquisite,  each  a  gem  of  genius,  individual,  in- 
imitable. No  less,  surely,  can  be  said  of  Mo- 
zart's Rondo  in  A  minor,  which  will  outlive  so 
much  that  is  more  pretending  as  well  as  (seem- 
ingly) more  difficult.  To  hear  that  played  as 
Baermann  plays  it  is  indeed  a  treat.  The  Etude 
of  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  was  no  less 
charming  and  enlivening;  you  felt  that  all  its 
beauty,  all  its  individual  flavor  came  out.  Such 
things  are  ideal.  But  they  need  such  an  artist 
for  interpreter.  And  John  Field  too,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Nocturne  form!  The  field  which 
Chopin  worked,  and  even  carried  it  beyond  its 
real  simple  mission!  This  specimen  in  E-flat 
was  so  lovely,  that  one  wondered  why  such 
flowers  are  so  seldom  brought  us  from  this 
Field  1  If  not  so  wonderful  as  some  found  in 
Chopin's  aristocratic  and  exclusive  gardens, 
they  will  reward  attention. 

The  Chopin  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor  seems 
to  us  the  richest,  grandest,  strongest  of  the 
four.  How  majestic  where  the  key  changes  to 
D-flat,  and  the  fiery  Presto  reins  in  a  little  as 
those  phrases  of  four  solemn  chords  lead  off  1  It 
was  magnificently  rendered.  The  audience, 
mindful  of  so  many  evenings  of  most  refined  en- 
joyment, such  rare  feasts  of  music,  appeared 
reluctant  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Baermann.  They 
look  forward  to  another  season  under  even 
better  auspices.  J.  S.  D. 
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Fourth  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 
This  choral  society  of   amateurs,   under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  completed  its 
fifteenth  season  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  14,  before  a  large  audience  of  as- 
sociate members  and  invited  guests,  with  the 
following  programme : 
J.  S.  Bach— Choral,  "Acknowledge  me,  my  keeper." 
W.  S.  Bennett— "God  is  a  Spirit,"  from  "The  Woman 


chubert— Op.  136  tg  of  .Triumph. 


fair  ire 


Southern  Breeze.' 


This  proved  an  agreeable  and  well  varied 
series  of  selections,  averaging  lighter  than 
the  preceding  programmes.  Nothing  could  set 
abetter  keynote  at  the  beginning  than   that 


!  beautiful  Bach  Choral,  one  of  his  several  set- 
tings of  the  same  tune  in  the  St.  Matthew 
Tassion  Music.  And  in  no  piece  of  tranquil. 
Bweet  religious  harmony  could  such  a  choir  of 
pure,  wellb;ilanced  voices  find  more  advan- 
tageous field.  They  improved  it  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  If  a  modern  contrast,  with  enough 
ground  of  comparison,  were  needed,  as  In  the 
recent  Singers'  Concert,  the  chorus  from 
Bennett's  "Woman  of  Samaria"  was  just  in 
place.  Perhaps  many  were  more  charmed  by 
that  than  by  the  choral.  But  while  it  is  tender, 
Sweet,  serene  in  its  soft  flow  of  harmony,  it  is 
feeble,  sentimental,  prone'  to  grow  hackneyed, 
when  heard  thus  directly  after  the  enduring, 
wholesome,  polyphonic,  self-preserving  har- 
mony of  Bach.    Both  were  beautifully  sung. 

Mr.  Nevin  played  his  own  little  "  Water 
Scenes"  with  a  delicate  and  dainty  touch, 
which  the  romantic  and  imaginative  individ- 
uality of  the  clever  little  tone-poems  required ; 
tHey  were  indeed  charming  things  to  hear;  it 
was  unpretentious  music  with  poetry  and  soul 
in  it,  and  showing  facile,  free  invention. 

The  only  number  of  considerable  length  in 
the  whole  programme  was  Schubert's  "Miri- 
am's Song  of  Triumph;"  and  that,  perhaps, 
sounded— felt— longer  than  it  really  was;  for 
we  think  we  have  heard  it  given  with  more 
spirit  in  the  old  times  when  it  was  more  often 
sung  in  Boston.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  uujust 
to  find  any  fault  with  Miss  Gertrude  Frank- 
lin's rendering  of  the  soprano  solo,  which 
leads  off  before  the  chorus  in  nearly  all  the 
6tanzas;  but  we  have  heard  the  work  when  as 
a  whole  it  sounded  brighter,  fresher,  stronger. 
It  was  a  product  of  the  last  year  (1828)  of  Schu- 
bert's life,  the  year  of  many  of  his  greatest  crea- 
tions, including  the  great  symphony!  He  had 
only  time  to  finish  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment; Lachner  scored  it  for  orchestra  after 
Schubert's  early  death.  He  called  it  an  oratorio ; 
cantata  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for 
so  small  a  work.  Intrinsically  it  is  a  musical 
work  of  great  power  and  beauty,  and  yet  it  is 
not  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  Schubert's 
genius.  The  more  familiar  psalm  for  female 
voices,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  would 
doubtless  have  been  heard  with  greater  zest. 
But  passages  of  it  are  highly  graphic  and  dra- 
matic, like  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
swallowing  up  of  Pharoah's  hosts.  Here  the 
music  is  grandly  suggestive  and  imaginative— 
xyere  it  not  that  we  have  heard  Handel's  colos- 
sal "Israel  in  Egypt"  not  very  long  ago! 

The  "Sirens'  Chorus"  from  Gade's  "Crusaders" 
Is  bewitchingly  beautiful,  and  was  most  deli- 
cately sung  by  the  sopranos  (first  and  second) 
and  altos ;  and  Mr.  William  J.  Winch  (supplying 
at  short  notice  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunham, 
who  was  ill)  gave  an  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
tenor  solo  in  the  part  of  Rinaldo,  the  bewitched. 
A  repetition  had  to  be  granted. 

Then  came  another  sort  of  magic— Mr.  Nevin 's 
delightful  setting  of  Eugene  Field's  Dutch 
lullaby, "Wynken,  Blynkeu  and  Nod,"  which  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  as  well  as  quaint  and  droll. 
Miss  Franklin  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  little  extravaganza  in  the  solo  part.  To  our 
feeling  there  is  more  humor,  more  music,  more 
esprit  in  a  little  thing  like  that  than  in  a  whole 
opera  bouffe  by  Offenbach ;  and  no  evil  spirit 
taints  it.  Widor's  Barcarolle,  by  the  mixed 
voices,  made  a  fine  impression,  for  it  was  par- 
ticularly well  sung.  Miss  Franklin  did  full 
justice  to  the  songs  by  Miss  Lang  aud  Mr.  Foote, 
and  they  were  much  applauded,  especially  "In 
a  Garden"  ("Baby,  see  the  flowers"). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  choral  pieces, 
quaintly  new  and  fresh  in  its  antiquity,  was  the 
madrigal  (we  suppose  we  may  call  it)  by  Orlan- 
do di  Lasso.  Why  do  we  never  hear  any  of  the 
music  of  that  renowned  composer,  Palestrina's 
great  contemporary?  The  harmony  sounded 
quite  as  strange  and  as  pre-Rapbaelitish  as  did 
that  in  Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater  in  a  recent 
concert.  It  was  nicely  sung,  particularly  the 
soft  refrain  ("Derry,  derry  dong").  Another 
madrigal,  or  rather  old  English  ballet,  by  Mor- 
ley,  was  also  very  taking  with  the  ingenious 
setting  of  its  "Fa-la-la"  in  five  voice  parts.  It 
was  well  that  no  false  modesty  prevented  the 
conductor  from  beginning  the  piece  anew  after 
an  accidental  false  start.  The  air  from  Mr. 
Barnby's  oraiorio  did  not  impress  us  as  very 
interesting  in  itself,  although  Mr.  Winch  sang 
it  tastefully.  Henry  Leslie's  "My  Love  is  Fair," 
sung  by  the  whole  Cecilia,  closed  the  concert 
pleasantly.  It  is  needless  to  say,  there  was  no 
orchestra,  and  all  the  accompaniments  were 
artistically  played  on  the  pianoforte  by  Mr 
Arthur  Foote. 

Thus  has  the  Cecilia  come  honorably  through 
another  season  of  good  work.  The  choir  has 
never  shown  itself  in  better  condition  than  it 
is^at  present.  What  interesting  works  it  will 
take  up  for  study  aud  performance  in  the  au- 
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nformed. 
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A   Song   Recital. 

When  friends  are  summoned  to  a  first  semi-i 
public  trial  of  the  wings  of  young  songsters, 
there  is  enjoyment  to  be  had,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
tain nervous,  timid  agitation,  natural  to 
all  such  occasions.  Especially  if  the  fledg- 
lings have  good  voices,  musical  natures,  tal- 
ent, and  have  studied  well  under  a  gifted 
teacher  like  Miss  Louise  Eollwagen,  the  well- 
known  contralto  singer,  whose  own  singing 
offers  one  of  the  best  examples  which  Boston 
has  been  able  to  command  of  late  years,  with  a 
musical  quality  of  voice,  with  true  musical 
taste  and  feeling,  and  good  general  musician- 
ship. Her  prominent  position  in  the  Bach  Club 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  late  Otto  Dresel,  and 
the  marked  interest  which  he  took  in  her  sing- 
ing, gave  assurance  of  her  capacity  for  teaching ; 
and  not  a  few  of  our  most  refined  and  culti- 
vated families  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  their  daughters,  and  have 
felt  the  trust  rewarded.  It  is  of  a  very  pleasant' 
informal  recital  of  her  pupils  held  at  the  New 
England  Woman's  Clftb  rooms,  in  Park  street- 
..on  Monday  evening,  May  11,  that  we  have  now 
to  speak.  Seven  young  ladies  and  one  young 
gentleman  appeared  as  pupils  (whose  names  we 
aTe  not  free  to  mention),  besides  the  aid  of  one 
professional  tenor,  Mr.  Heinrich,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  following  programme  : 

Mozart— Introduction  to  Act  I.  of  the  ,;Magic  Flute'1 
(tenor  solo  and  sor"""- 

Mend  elssoi 

I  J  i!l. al's  Lyre"  (sopra.no). 


"I    .■!    :uio.s  and  alto). 
:_'s  of  smis"  (alto). 
Handel— "Oh,  Had  I  Julial's  Lyre"  (sopran 
fcterndale  Bennett— a.  "To  Ch  loe  in  sickness." 

b.  "May  Dew. " 
Mendolssohn— Trio,  "Lift  thine  eve 
MfVf-r  ilclmund— "Madchenlled." 


"from  "Elijah.' 


Foote— "I  'm  wearin'  an'  to  the  land  o'  the  leal." 
Henschel— "To  my  turtle  dove." 
Margaret  Ptuthven  Lang— "Ojala." 
Schumann— a.  "Stille  Liehe." 

ft.  "Miirzveilclieii." 
Apniartoc— "Days  gone  by"  (tenor). 
Mendelssohn— Ave  Maria  (soprano  solo  and  chorus). 
That  opening  scene  from  the  "Magic  Flute" 
was  rather  a  singular  selection  for  young  pupils 
and  fraueht  with  peculiar  difficulties.  Indeed, 
we  never  knew  it  to  go  any  too  well  on  the 
operatic  stage,  partly  because  the  audience  is 
always  moved  to  laughter  by  the  lame  and 
childish  contrivance  of  the  poor  pasteboard 
serpent  dragged  across  the  stage  in  pursuit  of 
Tamino  (tenor),  at  whose  cries  enter  the  "Drei 
Damen,"  with  uplifted  javelins  to  slay  the 
monster  (we  might  be  complimentary  and  hint 
that  their  bright  eyes  were  in  this  case  more 
effective  weapons) ;  then  they  all  fall  in  love 
with  the  youth,  disputing  his  possession  in  a 
most  charming  trio,  which,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culty, the  three  young  ladies  managed  very 
■well  to  sing.  Good  voices,  good  intonation, 
phrasing  and  expression  characterized  the 
effort. 

The  song  by  Mendelssohn  (transposed  down- 
ward), Handel's  "Oh,  had  Uubal's  lyre!"  the 
two  songs  by  Bennett,  those  by  Schumann,  and 
the  Trio  from  "Elijah,"  wore  all  creditably 
sung— if  seemingly  without  much  show  of  en- 
thusiasm or  emotion,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the 
nervous  timidity  of  "speaking  in  public  on  the 
stage."  'The  Ave  Maria  from  Mendelssohn's 
unfinished  "Lorelei,"  a  gem  of  its  kind,  show- 
ing what  hopes  for  German  opera  died  with 
him,  made  a  beautiful  finale  to  the  little  con- 
cert, and  was  nicely  sung,  both  chorus  and  so- 
prano solo.  The  absence  of  one  pupil  necessi- 
tated the  omission  of  one  or  two  numbers  in  the 
middle  of  the  programme.  Hearty  applause  fol- 
lowed every  piece  sung,  and  was  redoubled  at 
the  end. 

The  accompaniments  were  all  well  played  on 
the  piano  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field.  Miss  Rollwagen 
kept  in  the  background,  safe  in  letting  her 
pupils  speak  (sing)  for  her.  J.  S.  D. 


IBostoft  Cnramriirt 


MONDAY.    MAT    25,    1891. 


The  "Fidelio." 
On  Monday  evening,  May  18,  this  art-loving, 
modest  German  choral  society  gave  a  concert  in 
compliment  to  its  faithful  leader  and  conduc- 
tor, Dr.  Louis  Kelterborn.  The  hall  was  full  of 
sympathetic  audience.  The  programme,  as  in 
the  few  earlier  appearances  of  this  little  choral 
band  in  public,  was  classical  and  choice.  The 
choir  consisted  of  from  eight  to  ten  voices  in 
each  part,  musical  in  quality,  true,  and  evident- 
ly well  trained.  They  had  also  the  assistance, 
as  soloists  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradbury,  soprano; 
Miss  M.  Ramseyer,  alto ;  Messrs,  W.  G.  Heinrich 
and  A.  W.  Dehnhoff.  tenors ;  and  Messrs.  Gard- 
ner S.  LamRon  and  C.  Winther,  basses;  also  of 
Messrs.  F.  Giese  and  Ad.  Sailer,  violoncellists, 


and  Mr.  Ch.  S,  Hill,  solo   pianist.      The  selec- 
tions were ; 

E.  F.  Bichter Schiller's  "Dlthyramhe." 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Popper Op.  IS.    From  Suite  for  two  'celli. 

a.  Andante  Grazioso;  b.  Gavotte;  c.  Scherzo. 

(First  in  Boston.) 

Beethoven.  ..Op.  110.    Trio  "Trcmate,  empl,  tremate," 

for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass. 

Chonin .....Op.  4,6.    Allesrro  de  Concert. 

A.  Bombers Schiller's  "Lied  von  der  Giocke." 

(Flr-t  time  here  with  the  German  text.) 

The  orchestral  accompaniments  of  all  these 
vocal  works  were  played  on  the  piano,  and  well 
played,  by  Dr.  Kelterborn.  The  two  violoncel- 
los, exceedingly  well  handled  by  Messrs.  Giese 
anc}  Sailer,  in  the  three  graceful  movements, 
full  of  life,  by  Popper,  accompanied  each  other 
without  further  aid. 

Schiller's  Dithyrambe  —  "Nimmer,  das 
glaub'  mir,  erscheinen  die  Gotter,  Nimmer 
allein,"  one  of  the  most  buoyant  and 
enthusiastic  of  his  lyrical  poems  —  was 
composed  for  the  celebration  of  the  Schiller 
centenary  (1859)  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  by 
Professor  Richter,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  exulting  rhythm  of  the  poem  is  irresistible, 
and  the  composer  has  caught  not  only  the 
rhythm  but  the  spirit.  It  is  an  inspiring  chorus ; 
pity,  only,  that  it  had  not  an  orchestra  to  add 
wings  to  its  upward  movement  from  within  1  It 
was  well  sung  and  accompanied,  so  far  as  a 
piano  would  go. 

The  Beethoven  trio  was  one  of  his  early  exper- 
iments in  the  impassioned  Italian  lyric  style, 
like  his  scena,  "AhPerfidol"  He  composed  it 
in  1802,  but  it  was  not  performed  nor  published 
until  1814,  as  the  late  opus  number 
indicates.  It  is  good  quasi  -  Italian  mu- 
sic for  the  most  part  —  flowing,  frank 
and  passionate,  until  in  the  last 
third  portion  it  becomes  unmistakably  like 
Beethoven.  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Mr.  Heinrich  (read- 
ing his  part  from  his  Braille  characters  for  the 
blind),  and  Mr.  Lamson,  in  the  full  power  of  his 
rich  bass  voice,  did  good  justice  to  the  music, 
On  the  printed  programme  this  piece  also  was 
set  down  as  given  here  for  the  first  time ;  but 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  we  have  heard  it  here 
at  least  once  before. 

Romberg's  music  (alas  I  without  orchestra)  to 
Schiller's  "Song  of  the  Bell"  was  like  a  revival 
from  the  dead,  since  the  old  days  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  when  the  poem  was  trans- 
lated and  closely  fitted  to  the  music  by  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  then  mayor  of  the  city 
and  president  of  the  Academy,  in  whose 
concerts  it  was  given  several  times  as 
well  as  other  choral  works  of  Romberg:  "The 
Transient  and  the  Eternal,"  "The  Power  of 
Song,"  etc  The  solo  stanzas  of  the  master 
founder  (firmly  and  sonorously  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lamson),  exhorting  the  men  and  directing 
and  describing  the  successive  prooesses  in  the 
moulding  and  casting  of  the  bell,  hold  together 
the  long  poem  with  its  reflections,  episodes  and 
sentimental  meditations  on  the  transient  scenes 
of  life  from  infancy  to  old  age  and  the  grave, 
with  whioh  the  various  uses  of  a  church  bell 
are  associated.  Yet  musically  those  staDzas 
seem  to  have  a  certain  sameness  now, 
whioh  makes  them  common-place.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are 
many  choruses  whioh  sound  very  graphic 
and  expressive;  many  melodies  of  real 
beauty  for  the  various  solo  voices,  which 
were  all  agreeable  and  effective.  We  may 
cordially  thank  the  Fidelio  for  this  revival  of 
an  old-time  favorite,  in  its  own  native  garb,  if 
not  in  our  vernacular.  The  werk  was  received 
with  manifest  delight,  especially  the  tender 
strains  devoted  to  young  love  and  marriage,  the 
lurid  and  exciting  chorus  of  the  village  confla- 
gration, the  christening  of  the  hell  Concordia, 
and  more.  Both  principals  and  chorus  won  sin- 
cere applause.  The  Chopin  player  of  the  even- 
ing was  evidently  struggling  with  unstrung 
nerves,  although  some  of  his  passages  went 
very  smoothly. 

There  is  an  air  of  unpretending,  hearty  hon- 
est musical  devotion  and  enthusiasm  about  this 
small  society  of  Germans,  well  named  Fidelio, 
which  makes  us  hope  for  good  work  from  it, 
and  good  fruits.  J.  S.  D. 

New  England    Conservatory— Piano   Re- 
cital. 

Miss  Estelle  T.  Andrews,  a  gifted  pupil  and 
henceforward  teacher  at  this  institution,  gave 
a  piano  recital  in  Sleeper  Hall,  completely 
filled  with  pupils  and  other  listeners,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  21.  Miss  Andrews  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Carrie  Carper  Mills,  contralto, 
and,  Signor  Augusto  Rotoli,  tenor,  both  teach- 
ers in  the  vocal  department.  The  programme 
was  both  solid  and  select— one  making  large  de- 
mands on  the  executants. 
J.  S.  Bach .-  Overture    from    22d   Cantata  In  D,  tran- 

vril.oil  l.v  Salnt-K;u;ns. 
Mendelssohn:  Op.  .-,!,  uses,  D  miuor. 

Si u:i  8a ens:  Aria  for  Contralto:  "My  heart  at  thy 

Chimin:  Qp,68.    Allegro  Maestoso  from  Sonata  in  B 


(Polonaise,  E-flat,  from  Le  Bal 
A.  Rubinstein  i  Kammenol  Ostrow,  F-sharp 
( Valse  Caprice,  E-flat 

Bach's  overture  to  his  twenty-second  church 
cantata,  as  transcribed  for  the  piano  by  Salnt. 
Saens,  is  no  easy  task  for  the  performer.  Miss 
Andrews  took  up  the  vivacious  movement,  in 
the  liveliest  vein,  clear,  steady,  strong,  unflag- 
ging to  the  very  end.  All  was  sure,  intelligent 
and  even ;  a  clean  technique  was  combined  with 
good  expression,  and  the  healthy  Bach  tone  of 
feeling  which,  when  so  brought  out,  takes  sure 
hold  of  the  hearer.  Her  posttiv  e  attack  and  her 
sustained  strength  were  remarkable  in  so 
young  a  pianist.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  that  piece  more  admirably  brought  out. 

The  same  qualities,  besides  rhe  light  and 
shade  demanded  by  the  contrasted  character 
of  the  several  variations,  were  strongly  mani- 
fested in  Mendelssohn's  "Variations  Sc'rieuses," 
a  piece  off  ering  serious  difficulties  to  the  satis- 
factory interpreter.  In  this  also  Miss  Andrews 
sustained  herself  unfailingly  throughout.  The 
beautiful  and  noble,  richly  varied,  genial  work 
was  set  entire  and  unmistakable  before  the 
audience. 

It  was  time  for  fingers  to  rest  here.  The  con- 
tralto aria  by  Saint-Saens,  quite  Italian  in  its 
character,  was  sung  in  a  rich,  large,  evenly  de- 
veloped voice  of  good  compass,  and  with  true 
feeling  and  expression,— voice  naturally  large, 
but  evidently  owing  much  to  faithful  and  judi- 
cious training,  both  in  the  production  of  tone 
and  in  the  art  of  breathing,  phrasing  and  accen- 
tuation. The  impression  of  the  thing  became 
quite  dramatic  when,  as  she  approached  the 
conclusion  of  her  aria,  the  voice  of  Signor 
Rotoli,  in  full,  rich,  fervent  tenor,  was  heard  to 
,$Hn  her  from  without,  making  an  effective 
Italian  opera  finale.  This  stirred  the  listening 
pupils  wonderfully.  Not  in  the  whole  past  sea- 
son, in  small  hall  or  in  great,  not  even  after 
"Parsifal,"  have  wo  heard  so  much  applause,  so 
loud,  so  long  repeated,  so  enthusiastic.  It  was 
young  audience  getting  more  than  it  had  hoped 
for, — a  bit  of  Italian  opera,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sly,  in  that  chapel-like  hut  pleasant  hall,  which 
seemed  really  good  for  sound  and  not  badly 
ventilated.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  the  aria, 
including  the  Duo  finale,  had  to  be  repeated. 

Miss  Andrews's  rendering  of  the  first  and  best 
movement  of  Chopin's  extremely  difficult 
Sonata  in  B  minor  would  compare  well  with 
renderings  we  have  heard  of  late  from  pianists 
of  groat  distinction.  It  was  delicate  and  grace- 
ful, as  well  as  strong,  clear  and  emphatic.  In- 
deed she  distributes,  graduates  her  accent  with 
much  intelligence  and  self-command.  The 
trefoil  of  brilliant  shorter  things  by  Rubinstein 
brought  the  recital  to  a  triumphant  closo,  nor 
did  the  valiant  young  virtuoso  seem  to  be  at  all 
exhausted.  We  trust  such  music  will  not  sleep 
in  Sleeper  Hall  after  once  showing  itself  so 
wide  awake.  Concerts  and  recitals  of  various 
good  kinds,  judging  from  the  frequent  pro- 
grammes we  receive,  seem  to  be  going  on  there 
almost  every  day  or  evening.  Success  to  the 
new  director,  Carl  Faelten!  J.  S.  D. 


Stosten  Crmffttipt 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    6.    1891. 


The  Promenade  Concerts. 

They  opened  most  auspiciously  on 
evening,  June  1.  The  floor  of  the  Music  Hall, 
covered  with  little  tables  for  beer  aud  other 
mild  refreshments,  and  the  stage  were  richly, 
coolly,  embowered  in  evergreen  shrubbery;  and 
every  table  seemed  to  have  its  social  party 
around  it.  Representatives  of  Boston's  best  sor 
ciety,  of  both  sexes,  were  seen  in  all  parts.  The 
galleries,  too,  appeared  completely  filled  with 
interested  listeners  and  lookers  on.  Nearly  so 
has  it  been  night  after  night  throughout  the 
week,  especially  on  Thursday  night,  which 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  deeply  seated  pop- 
ular demand  for  this  festhetic,  innocent  kind  of 
summer  evening  entertainments,  combining 
light,  yet  refined  and  often  classic  orchestral 
music  with  moderate  indulgence  in  the  aro- 
matic fumes  of  the  cigar  and  cooling  drinks. 

Well,  musically,  the  sense  of  all  this?  Does 
It  not  go  without  telling?  We  do  not  believe 
in  music,  good  as  it  may  be,  on  compulsion.  It 
must  not,  be  imposed  on  us;  as  "once  upon  a 
time"  we  can  remember  when  a  vagrant  street 
fiddler  or  harper  used  to  be  admitted  into  horse 
cars  to  inflict  his  art  upon  the  passengers, 
whether  they  coveted  the  privilege  of  hearins 
him  or  not.  That  was  an  imposition  and  a  nui. 
sance.  Not  much  better  have  we  found  it  at 
the  table  d'hotes  of  the  hotels  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  when  the  harmonies  of  the  palate  and 
your  peaceful  happy  meditations  were  suddenly 
distracted   by  the  everlasting  twang  of  zithers 


planked  on  one  end  of  the  table.  Even  here, 
at  some  of  our  more  fashionable  hotels,  has  the 
experiment  been  tried  within  a  year  or  two  of 
adding  superfluous  musie  to  the  legitimate 
attractions  of  the  table.  Now ,  every  real  music 
j  lover  knows  that  any  music  worth  the  hearing 
[  claims  a  hearing  on  its  own  account,  Intrinsic- 
ally. Music  is  good;  talking,  eating  and  drink. 
ing  are  (or  may  be)  good ;  but  they  go  badly 
mixed.  Then  you  have  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  Of  what  use  is  an  art  to  which  you 
only  yield  a  half  or  chanco  attention? 

But  we  must  not  carry  this  objection  too  far; 
all  rales  have  exceptions.  There  are  cases 
where  music  blends  with  other  occupations, 
causing  no  annoyance,  but  enhancing,  enliven- 
ing, refining  their  delight  or  relieving  their 
fatigue.  In  dancing  or  in  marching,  music  sets 
the  rhythm,  cheers  the  spirit.  So,  too,  in 
;  the  "  promenade  concert  *'  it  is  happily 
in  place.  Its  presence  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  after  pleasant  company,  pleas- 
ant surroundings  and  refreshments  are  se- 
cured. Then  the  strains  of  a  fine  or- 
chestra with  fine  light  overtures,  Strauss 
waltzes,  marches,  pot-pourris,  scenes  tran- 
scribed from  operas,  and  solos  played  by  artists, 
enliven  and  enrich  the  social  atmosphere ;  re- 
lieve the  monotony,  refine  the  freedom  and 
make  a  sphere  of  culture  of  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  limbo  of  deafening  clamor,  jargon 
and  confusion.  The  evening  scenes  in  the 
Music  Hall  this  past  week  have  been  good  illus- 
trations of  this  point. 

The  arraugments  have  been  excellent.  A 
well-selected  'orchestra  of  fifty  instruments, 
mostly  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
has  been  conducted  alternately  by  Mr.  Timo- 
thde  Adamowski,  the  well-known,  graceful 
violinist,  and  Mr.  E.  Griinberg,  the  leading 
violist  ot  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  rich  and  choice  in  matter, 
and  have  shown  a  clever  tact  in  their  arrange- 
ment. While  there  has  been  a  pre- 
ponderance of  light  things  (pardon  the 
hibernianism),  there  has  been  a  gener- 
ous proportion  of  such  really  good  musio 
as  will  reward  a  person  of  cultivated  taste 
for  spending  a  couple  of  hours  thero  any  even- 
ing. Thus  in  four  of  the  programmes  there 
have  figured  such  overtures  as  Weber's  Oberon, 
Der  Freyschiitz  and  Preciosa;  Rossini's  Wil- 
liam Tell;  Auber's  hestoque  and  Masaniello  ; 
Herold's  Zarnpa— good  enough  for  anybody— 
besides  more  trivial  and  noisy  ones  by  Suppe' 
and  Offenbach. 

As  a  specimen  both  of  selection  and«f  order, 
take  this  of  the  opening  night; 

Gounod March  irom  "Queen  of  Sheba." 

Weber Oveiliuu  to  "Obi-ron." 

E.  Mrau*8 Y,";!il/.  '■]  'oclnnrn." 

Offenbach Overtnro  to  "Orpheus." 

Handel -. Largo. 

Moskowski Allegro  (Uoiosoaml  Moto  Perpetuo, 

from  the  Suite  in  F. 

GlUet Lolmlu  Bal. 

Liszt Polonaise. 

Metru WaUz:  "La  Vattuo." 

Sullivan 0 i  awful  Panic 

Jos.  Strauss Polka  Mazourka.  "Woman's  Heart." 

Krai Jiarch:  "Hocb.    Hapsburg.'- 

In  two  of  the  three  parts  of  this  three  hours' 
programme  one  thing  followed  another  well. 
The  only  thing  to  give  a  serious  listener  pause 
was  the  overture  by  Offenbach,  whose  operas 
bouffes  show  no  hearty  faith  in  music— Offen- 
bach, whose  music  never  seems  sincere,  the 
scoffing  satirist  throughout.  To  hear  its  coarse, 
vulgar,  blatant  conclusion  applauded  to  the 
echo  did  for  the  moment  make  one  question 
whether  there  is  any  real  love  of  music  in  au- 
diences so  readily  pleased  with  anything,  how- 
;'  ever  low.  But  wait  a  little  1  The  next  number, 
Handel's  Largo,  a  piece  of  solid,  simple  har. 
moiiy,  with  heart-melody  porvading  it,  and 
beautifully  played,  with  Adamowski  taking 
his  violin  and  leading  off,  was  quite  as  much 
applauded,  and  more  heartily,  it  really  seemed. 
The  Moskowski  movements  were  too  delicately 
charmiug  to  tell  for  all  their  worth  amid  talk 
and  clink  of  glasses.  The  waltzes,  particularly 
that  of  Strauss,  struck  the  right  chord.  Nothing 
,  could  be  more  gracefully  animated  than  Mr. 
Adamowski's  conducting.  He  seemed  eaaily 
'  and  calmly  in  his  element. 

On  Thursday  evening  the   orchestra  began 
j  with  a  brilliant,  tasteful  rendering  of  the  march 
I  in  "Tannhauser,"  Adamowski   again   conduct- 
!  ing.     That  was  followed  by  the  "Zampa"  over- 
ture, which  we  think  we  enjoyed   more   than 
anything  that  evening,   although   the   never- 
I  failing  overture  to   "Freyschiitz"   came  soon 
j  after.     Mr.  Strasser's  clarinet  solo  in  it  was  de- 
j  licious.    There  was  another  fine  Strauss  waltz, 
I  much  applauded.     The  selections  from  Sulli- 
van's clever  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  were  finely 
;  played,  but  we  must  own  we  found  them  tire- 
i  some.    Gounod's  "Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia,"  sweetly 
!  melodious,   mostly    for    the  violins,  took   the 
fancy  of  the  crowd.    More,  under  east  wind  be- 
numbing influence,  we  did  not  stay  to  hear;  is 
it  not  one  charm  of  these  "Pops''  that  ono  can 
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slip  away  whenever  ho  pleases?  We  hope  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  hear  ono  or  more  of  thom 
under  the  othor  conductor,  who  is  a  fine,  intelli- 
gent musician.  J.  S.  D. 


Piston  fewMript 


MONDAY.    JUNE!    3,    1801. 


A  Concert  of  Piano  Pupils. 

Symphonies  and  oratorios  and  operas  and 
chamber  concerts  are  all  gone;  their  sounds 
are  heard  no  longer  in  the  land.  There  remain 
musical  gardens  of  two  kinds:  the  larger,  pub- 
lic kind,  called  "pops,"  where  Adamowski  and 
Griinberg  (green  hill)  woo  and  educate  the  taste 
of  throngs  of  gentle  pleasure-seekers  every 
evening  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  the  more  pri- 
vate kinds,  where  callow  broods,  under  their 
teacher's  wings,  hold  annual  gala  in  their  sea- 
son of  fresh  buds  and  early  efflorescence.  Now  is 
the  time  when  teachers  of  the  art  of  song,  or  of 
piano  playing,  invite  friends  (and  critics!)  to 
walk  into  their  fragrant,  cool  (?)  retreat— some 
Chickering  or  other  hall— and  witness  what 
tone  -  flowers  their  pupils  have  to  show. 
Our  last  invitation  of  the  kind  was  one 
whioh  we  sball  not  regret  accepting, 
even  though  the  feast  was  longer  than 
our  restless  nerves  could  sit  through  to  the  end. 
It  was  a  concert  by  the  piano  pupils  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Currier,  one  of  our  quiet,  unpretentious,  sound, 
refined  and  able  teachers,  who  also  wields  the 
critic's  pen  at  times,  but  commonly  confines  his 
criticisms  to  his  school.  This  occurred  at  Chick- 
ering Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The  hall 
appeared  completely  full  of  guests,  in  the  pro- 
portion (seemingly)  of  one  man  to  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  gentler  sex,  including  pretty 
children. 

The  piano  maidens  were  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  they  had  a  song-bird  with  them 
for  variety.  More  innocent,  if  not  so  piquant, 
as  the  flower  maidens  in  Wagner's  "Parsifal"! 
The  programme  was  almost  exclusively  mod- 
ern, Chopin  being  the  oldest  name  upon  it ;  that 
was  sot  against  four  of  the  sixteen  pieces  for 
piano. 

First  came  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  "Eigoletto," 
the  fine  quartet  thereof,  as  good  a  thing  as 
Verdi  ever  wrote.  It  was  played  with  fluent 
technique  and  discriminating  accent,  making 
the  voices  of  the  quartet  stand  out  with  clear 
and  yet  well  blended  individuality,  by  Miss 
Blanche  Sawin.  Next  a  melody  (op.  22)  by 
Scharwenka,  simple  and  expressive,  with  one 
of  those  gasping,  breath-catching  accompani- 
ments of  which  Schumann,  too.  was  fond,  fol- 
lowed by  a  waltz  (op.  46)  by  Moskowski,  neatly 
played  by  Miss  Lila  Adams,  younger  than  the 
most  of  her  companions  apparently.  Then 
Klavierstiick  (op.  41,  No.  3)  by  Grieg,  and  Im- 
promptu No.  2,  by  Chopin,  characteristically 
interpreted  by  Miss  Alice  Fox.  Then  Miss  An- 
nie Fisher,  one  of  the  maturer  pupils,  herself 
also  teacher,  gave  a  good  performance  of  Cho- 
pin's Barcarolle. 

Now  for  the  song-bird.  Miss  N.  Salome  Thom 
as,  with  a  clear,  bright,  fresh,  well-developed 
soprano,  every  tone  of  whioh  stood  out  in  strong 
relief,  but  not  obtrusively,  sang  the  "Indian 
Bell  Song"  from  "Lakm^"  by  Delibes.  It  be- 
gan with  a  long  ecstatic  flourish,  running  up  to 
a  very  high  and  beautifully  clear,  sweet  note; 
the  rest  was  mostly  playing  with  the  voice,  half 
serious  now  and  then,  but  on  the  whole  a  clever 
show-piece,  very  French.  The  young  lady  proved 
herself  a  subtle  and  accomplished  vocalist,  who 
knows  how  to  produce  her  tones  and  how  to 
sing  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  cultivated  audience. 
A  graceful  Canzonetta  by  Jensen,  and  a  Novel- 
ette (op.  22)  by  Scharwenka,— one  which  really 
seemed  to  have  a  story  in  it— were  nicely  sung 
and  told  through  the  fingers  of  Miss  Alice  S. 
Tilton.  A  Reverie  Pastorale,  dreamily  and  del- 
icately pastoral ;  a  lightly  flickering  PapUlon 
by  Grieg;  and  Chopin's  Waltz  in  E  minor, 
spoke  well  for  the  talent  and  the  study  of  Miss 
Charlotte  S.  Treat. 

The  second  part  of  this  Liebfraumilch 
oert  began  with  the  "Erotik"  (which  we  sup- 
pose has  something  to  do  with  the  rosy  young 
god  Eros)  of  Grieg,  and  the  Barcarolle  in  A 
minor,  No.  5,  of  Rubinstein,  pieces  offering  no 
slight  difficulties,  to  which  Miss  S.  G.  Fisher 
proved  herself  quite  equal.  Miss  Marion  F. 
Goodale  played  trippingly  staccato,  with  fine, 
fluent,  rapid  fingering,  Arthur  Bird's  Scene 
Humoresq  ue  (op.  20),  and  with  well-sustained 
emphatio  rhythm  a  Cachouca  Caprice  by  Raff. 
Then  came  the  bright  and  tuneful  warble  once 
more  of  the  song-bird,  in  three  winsome  little 
melodies  by  MacDowoll  (op.  40) ;  "Sweet  blue- 
eyed  maid."  "This  little  knot  of  blue"  and  "Thy 
beaming  eyes."  The  singer's  voice  and  method 
and  her  musical  expression  did   not  disappoint 


on  further  1 

A  very  satisfactory,  clear,  well-accented,  well- 
shaded  rendering  of  Chopin's  A-flat  Ballade 
(op.  47)  followed.  This  was  played  by  Miss  Lil- 
lie  Smith,  the  pupil  of  a  pupil.  Miss  Annie  Fish- 
er, who  had  played  the  Barcarolle,  and  was  to 
play  herself  directly  Liszt's  Ilicordanza.  But 
this,  and  the  concluding  piece,  tho  Waltz  in  E 
(op.  34)  by  Moszkowskl,  played  by  tho  same 
young  lady  who  began  the  concert,  we  were 
constrained  to  forego  (aftor  two  hours'  listening) 
in  search  of  air  and  music  to  the  eye,  the  nos- 
trils and  the  soul,  where  the  reports  of  all  tho 
senses  meet,  in  beauty's  paradise,  our  Public 
Garden,  where  Mr.  Doogne,  the  city  forester, 
officiates  with  tasteful,  inexhaustible  invention 
(we  are  tempted  to  say  genius)  as  conductor  and 
composer. 

We  understand  that  several  of  Mr.  Currier's 
piano  maidens  are  also  occupied  as  teachers; 
and  we  can  accept  this  pleasing  little  concert 
as  assurance  that  they  are  not  spoiling  the  chil- 
dren under  their  musical  charge  in  respect  of 
fluency  of  technique,  or  of  time  and  rhythm. 
We  trust,  however,  that  they  find  matter 
their  lessons  in  Bach  and  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and  Sohumann,  as 
well  as  in  Liszt.  Moskowski,  Grieg,  etc.  Those 
delightful,  dear  old  masters  had  some  sympa- 
thy with  youth  and  childhood.and  some  of  their 
music  is  still  the  newest  of  the  new,  and  offers 
choice  and  practical  examples  to  form  the 
fingers  and  the  taste,  the  whole  artistic  life  and 
character  upon.  Or  shall  it  be  with  music 
with  fashions  in  dress  and  furniture?  Shall 
what  was  good  yesterday  be  ignored  and  for- 
gotten today,  only  because  today  is  not  yester- 
day? Is  there  nothing  perennial  in  art?  Are 
Shakepeare,  Mozart,  Bach  and  Beethoven  out 
of  date  and  superseded?  J.  S.  D. 

Music  With  the  Blind. 

No  one  among:  the  throng  who  filled  Tremont 
Temple  to  the  utmost  on  Saturday  afrernoon, 
June  6,  to  witness  tho  "Commencement"  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  faud  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  including  the  little 
children  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
— no  one,  at  least,  with  any  music  in  his  soul, 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence, 
the  beauty  and  the  finish  of  the  musical  num- 
bers in  those  exercises.  They  opened  with  an  or- 
gan Fugue  of  Bach  (D  minor),  followed  by  a  bril- 
liant, stately  Marche  Pontificale  by  Lemmens, 
tastefully  and  effectively  played  by  a  pupil, 
John  J.  Clare.  The  school  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  accomplished  organists,  and  their  lead- 
ing teacher.  Miss  Freda  Black,  herself  a  pupil 
formerly,  is  an  excellent  exponent  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  as  well  as  later  composers  for  the  or- 
gan. 

The  band  of  the  institution,  wholly  composed 
of  pupils,  playing  clarinets  and  flutes  as  well  as 
all  the  usual  brass  instruments,  gave  a  fine 
specimen  of  what  tuneful  harmony,  what  in- 
spiring rhythm. and  what  nice  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  they  can  produce,  in  a  long  Jubilee 
Overture  by  Ch.  Bach— not  the  great,  time- 
honored  Bach,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  Bachs  (or 
brooks)  that  run  through  shallower  fields  today. 
Yet  this  sightless  band  have  also  hours  with 
the  good  John  Sebastian;  they  play  Bach 
chorals,  with  the  four  parts  of  their  wondrons 
harmony  carefully  distributed  among  the  in- 
struments, under  the  judicious  supervision  of 
that  excellent  musician  and  devoted  teacher, 
musical  director  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  They  love 
these  chorals,  and  have  played  some  of  them  in 
past  years  at  these  commencements.  They  are 
sung,  too,  with  a  devout  interest,  with  a  sincere 
partiality,  by  both  boys  and  girls,  who  therein 
build  upon  a  solid,  fruitful  musical  founda- 
tion. 

A  duet,  "The  World  Grows  Fair,"  was  sung 
by  two  young  girls,  Edna  A.  Josyln  and  Fanny 
E.  Jackson.  This  duet  was  the  original 
sition  of  the  latter.  It  had  fresh  melody,  varie- 
ty, and  quite  an  elaborate  and  elegant  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  A  two-part  chorus  for 
female  voices,  "Night  of  Joy,"  by  Strauss,  was 
purely,  sweetly  sung,  and  was  applauded  with 
sincere  pleasure.  It  may  be  remembered  hero 
that  formerly  the  singing  of  the  blind,  while  it 
showed  accuracy  of  ear,  quick,  fine  musical  ap- 
prehension, and  facile  execution,  yet  seemed  to 
labor  under  a  certain  timidity  of  utterance  and 
pallor  of  expression.  It  is  not  so  now.  Superior 
teachers,  more  experience,  have  put  a  freer, 
more  assured  expression,  a  more  eloquent  vital- 
ity into  it.  The  closing  chorus,  by  Rossini,  set 
to  the  English  words  "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty," 
was  so  inspiringly  sung  by  boys  and  girls 
gether  that  it  was  uplifting  and  refreshing  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  programme  for  so  hot 
a  day. 

There  was  also  a  solo  for  violin,  De  Beriot's 
Concerto  in  D.  op.  16.  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
but  played  artistically,  as  to  intonation,  bowing, 
double  stopping,  phrasing  and  expression,  by 
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Charles  W.  Holmes.  And  there  was  an  instru- 1 
mental  Serenade  by  Titt'l,  in  which  flutes.clari-  | 
netand  strings  blended  harmoniously,  as  played 
by  six  lads  bearing  the  names  of  Burnham, 
Clare,  Higgins,  Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washing- 
ton. 

But  the  most  significant  and  most  surprising 
phenomenon  was  the  interpolated  exercise  in 
harmony  among  a  dozen  little  pupils  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Their  excellent  blind  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  Miss  Eoeske,  sat  at  the 
piano  and  struck  out  chords  in  various  keys. 
The  children  quickly  named  the  key,  A  major,  < 
E  minor,  C-sharp  minor,  etc.  One  bright  little 
curly  headed  boy  answered  so  promptly,  and  al- 
most infallibly  right,  that  others,  who  looked 
equally  prepared  and  sure,  could  seldom  get  the 
words  out  before  he  had  forestalled  them. 
Now,  that  is  a  musical  achievement  which  com- 
paratively few,  we  may  say  very  few,  of  men  or 
women  of  the  older  generations  would  dare  to 
undertake.  It  is  a  convincing  sign  that  music- 
teaching  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  teaching  in  the 
older  school. 

The  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  the  musical 
art  is  taught,  too,  carefully  at  the  institution  at 
South  Boston.  And  let  us  add  (for  we  have  not 
done  with  Bach),  that  the  music  of  the  old 
Leipzig  Cantor  is  not  only  taught  there  in  the 
form  of  organ  fugues  and  chorales:  twice  it 
has  been  our  privilege,  last  year  and  this  year, 
to  hear  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boys,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  girls,  play  upon  the  piano  each 
a  little  piece  by  Bach,  a  fugue  and  prelude  from 
the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  a  gavotte,  a 
minuet,  a  sarabande,  a  gigue,  a  little  duet 
with  the  violin.  These  were  played  with  inter- 
est, with  love,  with  cheerful  emulation.  Indeed 
each  young  Baohian  disciple  seemed  to  pique 
himself  or  herself  on  the  paramount  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  piece  falling  to  the  lot  of  his  or 
her  performance.  Each  pupil  would  preface 
his  interpretation  by  a  verbal  explanation  of 
the  character,  the  form,  the  key,  the  meaning, 
of  the  piece  he  was  to  play. 

How  many  music  schools,  conservatories, 
academies,  are  building  on  so  sound  a  basis  of 
method  and  of  taste  as  this  school  for  the  blind, 
mainly  taught  bv  teachers  who  themselves  are 
blind?  Some  of  them  have  post-graduate  schol- 
arships provided  for  them,  and  take  piano  les 
sons  from  Carl  Baermann,  singing  lessons  from 
such  singers  as  Mr.  George  3.  Parker  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  there  is  no  class  of  listeners  at 
the  Music  Hall  symphonies  and  oratorios,  or 
the  choice  chamber  concerts,  who  listen  with 
more  interest  and  profit  than  the  parties  of 
blind  pupils  who  have  often  been  so  generously 
admitted.  The  favor  is  not  wasted  upon  them. 
J.  S.  D. 
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JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 

Essayist,   Poet,    Critic,    Editor,   Teacher 
and  Philanthropist. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  well-known  musical 
ritlc,  teacher  and  essayist,  died  this  morning 
,t  six  o'clock.  Four  weeks  ago  he  toot  to 
his  bed  with  a  bronchial  cold,  together  with 
i  slight  heart  trouble.  He  has  been  gradual- 
v  sinking  over  since,  tenderly  cared  for  by 
,he  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mcintosh  of  the  Har- 
rant  Musical  Association  House.  Many  loving 
nesiagos  were  received,  but  only  a  lew 
Visitors  could  bo  nermitted  to  see  him. 
hihu  Sullivan  Dwight  wa3  Born  in  Boston 
Way  is,  1813.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Shirley 
iirancbof  the  Dwight  family.  Following  his 
Preparation  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  he 
v;is  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  olass  of  1832. 
t  was  a  brilliant  group  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  come  to  high  distinction  in  various 
iolds  of  usefulness.  Among  his  classmates 
vere  Hon.  J.  G.  Abbott,  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
lolui  Holmes  (brother  of  the  poet),  Dr. 
.e  Baron  Russell,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Rev. 
It.  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  Charles  Mason  and 
Thomas  Wigglesworth.  From  bis  academio 
Indies  Mr,  Dwight  passed  to  the  study  of  di- 
inity  in  the  school  at  Harvard  and  was  gradu- 
,ted  from  that  in  1836,  with  seven  others,  all 
uen  of  marked  ability,  they  were  Theodore 
'arker,  George  E.  Ellis,  A.  A.  Llvermore,  Sam- 
lel  Page  Andrews,  William  Silsbee,  Oliver  C. 
Cverett  and  Richard  Thomas  Austin. 
In  1840  Mr.  Dwight  was  ordained  minister  of 
he  Unitarian  church  at  Northampton,  where 
ie  remained  about  two  years.  He  returned  to 
JostOD  and  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Community 
i-in  fact,  he  was  one  of  its  founders— and  for 
ive  years  followed  the  semi-pastoral  life  on 
he  farm,  also  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  German 
ud  music  tncre.  In  1848  he  was  back  in  town 
md  devoting  himself  to  literature.  He  was  a 
i  contributor  to  the  Harbinger  (at  one  time  the 
irgan  of  the  Brook  Farm  scheme  and  after- 
wards taken  to  New  York),  the  Dial  (the  noted 
nedium  of  the  Transcendentalists),  the  Chris- 
.ian  Examiner  and  other  magazines.  His  arti- 
cles were  on  literary,  philosopical  and  art 
,or>ics.  He  soon  gave  special  attention  to  masic  j 
md  did  muoh  to  arouse  interest  in  the  art  in 
ts  highest  forms.  The  publio  taste  at  that 
was  in  a  discouraging  state,  but  Mr. 
Dwight  did  wonders  for  its  improvement  by 
neans  of  his  writings  and  through  his  lectures, 
hich  he  delivered  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  cities.  As  long  ago  as  1840, 
n  the  Dial,  he  had  suggested  the  estab- 
ishment  in  Boston  of  low-priced  oon- 
:erts  of  orchestra  and  chamber  music;  and 
hree  years  before  that  he  had  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  forming  at  Cambridge  tbe  Har- 
ard  Musical  Association.  For  more  than  half 
century  this  association,  thanks  to  Mr. 
[)wight's  persistence,  has  exercised  an  aggres- 
sive influence  in  the  development  of  musical 
taste  in  this  city.  Directly  or  indirectly  we 
ave  been  indebted  to  the  association  for  Mus- 
3  Hall,  the  great  organ  in  that  hall,  the  Bostoa 
Theatre,  the  establishment  of  a  professorship 
}t  music  at  Harvard  and,  by  ao  means  least, 
considered  as  a  means  of  oulture,  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music.  Mr.  Dwight  sent  out  the  first 
number  of  that  periodical  on  April  10, 1852  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  continued  his  labors  as 
in  editor,  the  last  number  appearing  on  duly 
18, 1881,  with  a  farewell  supplement  on  Sept. 
3,  of  that  year.  For  a  time  he  was  his  own  pub- 
lisher, then  Oliver  Ditson  assumed  the  respon 
ibility,  and  in  its  last  years  Houghton,  MifHin 
S  Co.  were  the  publishers.  Still  another  means 
that  the  association  instituted  to  make  the  art 
of  music  popular  was  the  annual  series  of  sym- 
phony concerts.  For  seventeen  consecutive 
seasons  beginning  in  1865  these  concerts  were 
maintained  as  a  purely  art  institution  —  al- 
though it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  they 


were  self-supporting  and  that  whon  the  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
were  in  truth  an  outgrowth  of  the  Harvard 
concerts,  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
there  was  a  respectable  sum  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  The  concerts  were  fostored 
by  the  association,  but  were  really  anindepend 
ent  venture,  the  association  having  no  right  to 
embark  on  the  enterprise.  In  recognition  ot 
Mr.  Dwight's  labors  in  the  cause  of  music  a  tes- 
timonial concert  was  given  to  him  by  the  Har- 
vard Orchestra  and  a  host  of  friends  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Dec.  9,  1880,  and  a  handsome  sum 
was  realized.  Mr.  Dwight  was  president  of  the 
association  through  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (or  more),  and  previously  had 
held  other  offloes  of  trust  in  its  government. 
The  several  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  meet- 
ings and  the  library  of  the  association— on 
Pemberton  square,  then  on  Park  square  when 
thd  new  court  house  was  started,  and  for  about 
a  year  past  at  the  corner  of  West  Cedar  and 
Chestnut  streets,  served  also  as  a  home  for  Mr, 
Dwight. 

Mr.  Dwight's  contributions  to  pure  literature 
have  been  of  high  worth.  His  translations  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  form 
a  volume  in  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature."  Of  his  original  poema 
"God  save  the  State"  is  the  most  widely  known. 
His  last  continuous  service  as  a  music  critio 
was  in  the  season  of  1890-91,  when  the  Sym- 
phony and  other  high  class  concerts  in  Boston 
were  each  week  reviewed  by  him  in  the  Tran- 
script. In  the  course  of  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  he  was  largely  occupied  in  completing  the 
history  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  t 
1815-1890,begunbythelate  Charles  C.  Perkins. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  on  June  6,  of  this  year,  when 
lie  distributed  the  diplomas  to  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  asylum.  The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment found  a  hearty  supporter  in  him  ana 
through  his  life  he  was  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  all  attempts  to  develope  liberalism  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  Several  literary  and  social 
clubs  in  the  city  have  at  various  times  counted 
him  among  their  members. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  a  widower;  his  wife,  Mary  B. 
Dwight,  whom  he  married  at  ^Northampton, 
died.  Sept,  6, 1860,  in  this  city,  soon  after  Mr,' 
Dwight  had  sailed  for  Europe. 
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I  S.  DWIGHT  DEAD. 


FOUNDER  OF   MUSIC     HALL 
AND    SI MFHONIES. 


He  Earned  the  Title  of  "The  Apostle  of  Har- 
mony,'' and  Was  Closely  Allied  to  Musical 
and  Literary  Matters-Rounded  Out  Four 
Score  Years— Founder  of  Musical  Journal. 

With  the  death  of  J.  S.  Dwight,  disap- 
pears from  among  the  names  of  Boston's 
distinguished  citizens,   a  name  wh 
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ogizing  to  his  incredulous  practical"  neigh- 
bors for  the  heavenly  influence  which 
hatiuts  him.  He  does  not  live  in  a  genial 
atmosphere  of  music,  but  in  the  cold  east 
wind  of  utility  ;  and  meets  few  who  will  ac- 
knowledge that  what  lie  does  has  anything 
to  do  with  life.  Still  we  are  confident  we 
feel  a  progress." 

Mr.  Dwight  suggested  that  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  rerined  musicians  in 
Boston  should  institute  a  series  of  cheap 
instrumental  concerts  like  the  Quartette 
concerts  or  the  "classic  concerts "  of 
Moscheles  in  England,  and  perform 
quartettes  and  occasionally  a  symphony  bv 
the  best  masters  and  no  other,  and'  by 
repetition  of  the  best  pieces  imbue  the 
audience,  which  should  be  to  some  extent 
composed  of  subscribers  to  the  course,  with 
a  studious  and  interested  spirit.  Not  only 
did  he  labor  thus  with  his  pen,  but  he  was 
influential  in  formiug  a  society  which  has 
done  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  own 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  music  in 
Boston,  and  to  secure  the  progress  which 
lias  since  been  made.  This  is  the  famous 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  Music  Hall  was  built,  and  which 
was  really  the  founder  of,  and  for  many 
years  the  sponsor  for,  the  now  famous 
Symphony  concerts. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  also  the  founder  and  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  which,  for  nearly  c0  years,  was  a 
strong  power  in  the  musical  education  of 
this  community.  The  life-work  of  Mr. 
Dwight  was  indeed  to  mould  the  public 
taste  into  a  genuine  love  and  appreciation 
of  what  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  art  he 
loved  so  deeply.  His  musical  criticisms 
contributed  to  the  public  press  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  high  range  of  thought,  and 
the  lessons  they  strove  to  impart  were 
heeded. 

One  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dwight 
should  not  be  omitted  or  forgotten.  In  1§42 
he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Brook 
Farm  community  in  V>  est  Roxbury.  Among 
his  associates  at  the  time  were  GA\".  Curtis, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  George  Hiplev. 
Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  association  a  year 
after  its  establishment,  and  remained  with 
it,  teaching  literature  and  music  and  work- 
ing on  the  farm  till  it  was  broken  up  about 
half  a  dozen  years  afterward.  It  was  the 
noblest  socialistic  experiment  ever  made  in 
this  country,  and.  though  unsuccessful,  did 
much  to  stimulate  high  ideals  of  life 
and  character.  He  was  also  active 
in  promoting  philanthropic  ideas.  He  was 
a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  anti- 
slavery  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  lor  the  Blind. 
Of  this  institution  he.  was  for  many  vears  a 
trustee.  Even  in  his  last  years  he  lias  been 
active  in  good  works  and  until  recently  his 
face  and  form  have  formed  a  conspicuous 
figure  m  Boston  streets. 
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JOHN  S.  DWiGHT. 


Veteran      Musical      Critic  i 
Passes  Away  at  His  Home,   j 


He  Was  a  Member  of  the  Famous 
Harvard  Class  of  '32. 


Had    Rare    Accomplishments 
Refined  Judgment, 


John  S.  Dwight,  the  veteran  musical  critic, 
died  at  his  home  on  West  Cedar  Street  Tuesday 

John  S.  Dwight,  formerly  editor  and  owner  or 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  was  for  manv  years 
one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of 
real     musical       culture      in      America.         He 


JOHN   S.    DWIGHT. 


May 


13, 


Destined  to  tho  ministry,  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  Harvard  College;  alter  the  com- 
pletion of  his  college  course  in 
1832  and  .;  his  course  at  the  Divinity 
School  in  1830  he  hecame  pastor  at 
Northampton,  which  position  ho  resigned 
in  1841  to  join  the  Brook  Farmers.  In  1852 
he  founded  his  journal,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  musical  affairs.  He  brought  to 
the  task  of  editor  of  a  musical  paper,  fine, 
broad,  aesthetic  culture,  deep  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  great 
impartiality  regarding  psrsonal  or  social 
station — ho  became  partial  only  w'hen,  accord- 
ing to  his  ideal  views,  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  music  were  at  stake.  His  services  to 
musical  art  and  artists  were  given  with  the 
greatest  disinterestedness  and  unselfishness  ;  he  j 
never  used  the  influence  of  the  editorial  I 
chair  with  a  view  to  interested  ends;  he  j 
found  ■  a  noble  mission  to  fill,  and  j 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  understanding  he 
unflinchingly  sought  the  best  means  in  order 
to  fulfill  ihis  arduous  task.  Though  of 
a  most  amiable,  kind,  cheerful  disposition, 
his  unbiased  adherence  toart  principles  created 
him  many  enemies  among  those  whose  self- 
ish misuse  of  musical  art  this  genial  editor 
would  and  could  not  sanction.  In  1881 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  ceased  to  appear. 

Often,  in  company  witn  other  music  loving 
members  of  the  community,  he  would  of  a  win- 
ter's evening  attend  one  of  the  orches- 
tral coucerts  given  in  the  old  Odeon 
on  Federal  Street,  or  to  enjoy  some 
other  musical  event.  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Dial,  the  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Brook  community.    His  writing 


!  was  by  no  means  confined  to  musical  subjects, 
,  however,  but  his  range  of  subjects  extended 
|  into  tho  field  or  general  literature  and  morals. 
;  His  essays  show  a  high  duality  of  thought 
j  which  he  clothed  in  a  style  of  re- 
|  markahle  clearness  and  purity,  founded  on  the 
j  best  literary  models.  His  contributions  to  the 
i  Examiner,  a  periodical  whose  rare  literary 
j  merit  was  strangely  ill-appreciated,  were  nota- 
]  ble  features  of  contemporary  literature;  among 
!  them  was  an  essay  on  Spencer,  which  is  marked 
j  by  a  fine  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  poet. 
|  Mr.  Dwight  was  also  the  author  of  a  collec- 
tion of  excellent  translations  of  select  minor 
I  poems  from  I  he  German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
|  which  formed  a  volume  in  Klpley's  "Specimens 
j  of  Standard  Foreign  Literature. "  These  trans- 
lations did  admirable  service  in  introducing  tho 
American  public  to  the  rich  treasures  of  Ger- 
man thought,  ihen  comparatively  little  known 
among  us. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  organization  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation. On  class  day,  in  the  July  of  1837.  a  few 
graduates  of  Harvard  who  had  been  members  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  chanced  to  meet  with  sev- 
eral undergraduates  belonging  to  the  same  club, 
and  while  chatting  on  musical  topics  it  was 
suggested  that  a  union  be  formed  that  should 
serve  as  a  tie  between  past  and  present  mem- 
bers. The  association  was  organized  on  the 
following  commencement  day,  Aug.  30  of 
the  same  year.  The  scope  of  the 
association  was  soon  widened,  ana  its 
headquarters  were  removed  to  Bostou. 
Its  annual  dinners  have  witnessed,  the  incep- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
Boston  musical  life.  The  building  of  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall  and  tho  establishment  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  were  projected  at 
these  dinners,  as  was  also  the  series  of  sym 
;  phony  coucerts. 

|      A  well-known  journalist,  in  writing  of  him  in 
1887,  had  this  to  say: 

•'l  Heard  of  a  very  delightful  and  substantial 
tribute  of  respect  paid  a  lew  days  ago  to  a  repre- 
sentative Bostouian,  which  makes  me  teel  that 
high  and  unselfish  intellectual  services  do  not  go 
i  wholly  unrewarded  here.  The  recipient  of  the 
tribute  is  a  man  who  may  well  be  called  an 
apostle  of  harmony,  for  his  services  to  the 
i  cause  of  musical  education  have  developed 
au  interest  in  the  higher  culture  which  has 
been  fruitful  iu  the  finest  concord.  At 
the  age  of  73  he  is  happy  iu  tne  con- 
sciousness of  a  life  well  spent,  and  of  the  kiuuly 
and  respectful  regard  of  the  b»st  men 
;  and  ■  women  in  this  community.  The  otiier 
j  day  a  woman  of  culture  opened  her  par- 
lors to  have  him  read  a  delightful  essay 
j  on  one  of  the  great  German  com- 
i  nosers  whicli  had  previously  been  printed  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  A  concerto  of  the 
master,  performed  by  skillful  musicians, 
appropriately  followed  the  reading.  Then, 
I  as  a  recompense,  SC00  in  gold  was 
presented  to  him.  Sueli  an  auriterous 
tribute  almost  overwhelmed  him,  for  his  mod- 
esty is  equal  to  his  merit,  and  he  was  alono  ill 
iecling  that  he  had  not  merited  such  agenerous 
tribute." 
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LOSS  TO  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Death  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Editor  and  Critic. 

Closely    Identified    with    tho    Musical 
History  of  Boston  for  Nearly  Half  a 
Century— His   Influence    in    tho    »e- 
velopment  of   Public   Taste-Sketch 
of  His  Kemarkable  Career. 
Mr.  John   S.  Dwight,  the  veteran  musi- 
cian, editor  ana  critic,  who  has  been  lying 
seriously  ill  at  his  residence  on  West  Cedar 
street  for  some  time  past,  died  yesterday 

This  anouncement  meaiis  that  the  life  of 
one  who  who  has  been  most  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  musical  history  of  Boston  for 
nearly  halt  a  century,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  done  more  than  any  one  man  to  de- 
velop the  highest  musical  taste  among 
New  England  musicians  and  the  general 
public,  is  at  an  end. 

From  his  early  manhood  Mr.  Dwight  had 
undertaken  to  mould  the  taste  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  genuine  love  and  Appreciation 
of  what  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  art  he 


so  deeply  loved,  and  he  pursued  his  chosen 
career  with  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  seldom 
surpassed,  die  story  of  music  in  Bostou  is 
iu  a  laige  degree  told  in  an  account  of  his 
association  with  it  and  his  great  labor  in 
its  behali. 

John  Sullivan  Dwight,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Dwight  of  Boston,  was  born  in  this  city  on 
May  13, 1813.  After  his  early  studies  in  the 
public  schools  and  under  private  tutors,  he 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1828,  and  was 
graduated  four  years  later.  At  Harvard 
he  belonged  to  the  little  music.il  club 
called  tne  Pierian  Sodality fwiiich  was  com- 
posed of  students  whose  friendly  associa- 
tion in  after  life  was  a  potent  factor  iu 
shaping  the  musical  character  of  Boston. 

At  college  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
student  of  music,  the  clarinet  and  flute 
being  his  favorite  instruments  for  nractice. 
He  learned  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart  and 
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Upon  graduation,  Mr.  Dwiglft  entered 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  ami  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Northampton  in  1830.  He  remained 
there  only  one  year,  but  continued  his 
Unitarian  congregations 
ger,  and  then 
arm  community, 
d  nearly  through- 
out its  whole  period  of  existence, 
teaching  the  classics  and  music,  editing 
the  Harbinger  and  contributing  frequently 
to  the  Dial,  the'  paper  issued  by  the  com- 
munity. His  essays  were  not  confined  to 
music.  His  intellectual  range  was  broad, 
and  his  papers  were  often  written  on  sub- 
ects  of  morals  and  general  liter  iturj. 

He  finally  gave  up  ministerial  duty  alto- 
gether to  devote  himselr  to  literature  and 
music,  particularly  the  latter.  His  mu- 
sical criticisms  in  the  public  press  attracted 
attention  by  their  high  ra"ge  of  thought 
and  the  lessons  they  strove  to  impart. 
He  soon  became  a  leader  in  local 
musical  thought  and  ambition.  At  that  ■ 
time  musical  taste  was  but.  slightlv  de- 
veloped in  Boston  and  New  York.  Only 
the  few  knew  what  was  artistically  good, 
and  they  formed  a  small,  isolated  coterie, 
apart  from  the  public.  Concert  pro- 
grammes were  of  the  crudest  character, 
and  the  city's  musical  resources  were  con- 
~  only  by  their  scantiness. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  in 
existence,  however,  and  well  advanced  in 
maturity,  and  to  its  influence  in  guiding 
the  public  intelligence  to  a  knowledge  and 
love  tor  some  of  the  noblest  musical  works. 
Mr.  Dwight  added  the  force  of  his  writing's 
and  personal  labors  in  the  cause. 

In-1862  he  established  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  which  he  owned  and  edited  until 
1881,  making  it  one  of  the  foremost  musi- 
cal journals  of  the  day.  He  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  fonndingof  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  hack  iu  1837.  of  which 
organization  he  was  president  for  19  years, 
and  at  whose  headquarters  he  made  his 
home. 

He  was  married  in  1S51  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Silas  and  Mary  Barrett,  His  wife 
died  in  18fi0.  leaving  no  issue. 

Apart  from  his  musical'  critiques, 
which  formed  the  bulk  lof  his  writings,  he  I 
was  a  translator  of  the  smaller  poems  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  which  formed  a  vol- 
ume in  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Standard 
Foreign  Literature."  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind, 
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it  gentleman. 
with  bald,  well-formed  and  thoughtful 
head  and  contemplative,  face,  who  had 
heard  and  passed  judgment  uoon  every- 
thing of  musical  prominence  in  this  city 
from  tbe  crudest  days  of  the  art  in 
America. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 
Dr.  John  8.  Dwight,  wliu  lias  just 
passed  away  after  reachliiK  Uis  80tli 
.year,  had  two  career*.,  la  the  first  he 
came  before  the  public  as  one  of  the 
I  ran  soendental  reformers  of  the  "Dial" 
period,  and  in  the  other  he  became 
widely  known  for  his  attention  to 
music.  He  was  active,  with  Ripley 
and  Emerson  and  others,  in  the  tran- 
scendental movement,  and  gave  to  it 
much  of  his  time  and  thought.  Ho  did 
his  first  literary  work  under  Mr.  Ripley 
in  translating  the  minor  poems  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  into  English  verse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Association,  contributing 
extensively  to  Its  weekly  journal,  the 
Harbinger,  and  afterward  writing 
much  for  the  Christian  Examiner. 
When  he  began  in  Boston  the 
publication  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic, a  new  career  opened  out  before  him, 
and  ever  since  he  has  been  an  eminent 
ligure  in  Boston  life.  His  work,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  musical  move- 
ment that  made  possible  the  position  of 
Boston  today  as  a  great  centre  for  that 
art,  was  of  very  great  importance;  and 
lately  there  has,  perhaps,  been  an  incli- 
nation to  underestimate  Us  value.  Dr. 
Dwight's  day  was.  Indeed,  one  of  small 
things,  musically  considered,  in  com- 
parison with  the  present,  but  they  were 
great  things  then.  Dr.  Dwight  pos- 
sessed much  influence  as  a 
critic,  and  he  was  prominent 
in  the  movement  for  building 
Music  Hall,  for  acquiring  the  great 
organ,  and  in  founding  the  Harvard 
Symphony  concerts.  Of  late  he  has 
been  regarded  as  decidedly  old-fash- 
ioned, and  the  musical  world  has  moved 
far  beyond  him.  About  everything  this 
side  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  history  of 
the  art  was  a  blank  to  him,  except  so 
far  as  Mendelssohn's  influence  was  re- 
flected. But  Boston  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Dwight 
had  a  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  and  was 
regarded  with  much  affection  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  latest  literary 
work,  we  believe,  was  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  important  publication, 
"Famous  Composers  and  Their  Works." 


Boston  Jflttritci 
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JOHN  S,  DWIGHT. 


Funeral  Services  of  the  Dead   Musi- 
'■  clan    Largely   Attended-Tribute  by 

Mrs.   Julia  Ward   Howe-Eulogy   by 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 

At  the  fuueral  services  of  John  Sullivan 
}wieht,  held  in  the  Harvard  Musical  Booms,  on 
.he  lower  floor  of  the  family  residence  on  West 
Jedar  Street  this  noon,  was  preseut  such  a  rep 
esentative  number  of  professional  people  as  is 
arely  seen  at  such  an  occasion. 
Toward  the  trout  ol  tne  room,  and  near  the 
ilaiD,  oloth-covered  coffin,  sat  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
lell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Rev. 
Sdward  A.  Horton.  Near  by  were  Hon.  E. 
iockwood  Hoar.  Mr.  John  T.  Morse  and  John 
iolmes.  classmates  of  the  decoasod.  Scattered 
.bout  were  Hon.  William  C.  Endicott.  Jr„  Hon. 
ohn  V.  Andrew,  Dr.  Samuel  A  Green,  Capt 
Nathan  Appleton,  Dr.  Francis  Minot.  Rev.  J.  L 
P.  Coolidee.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  Mr.  A  J.  C.  Sow- 
on.  Mr.  H.  G.  'tucker,  Mr.  Lyman  AVheeler, 
lr.  Joseph  Bradley,  Mr.  George  B. 
Jlake.  Mr.  Parker  Brown,  Mr.  J.  H, 
Vheeler.  Mr.  Alfred  H  Hersey,  Dr.  R 
\.  Gould  ana  other  public-spirited  and  nhil- 
■nthrooic  persons,  while  the  artistic  world  was 
presented  by  Air.  Charles  W.  Stone.  Brest- 
rear!  I&fl^*&&  Iffi 

"  barren  JlS 

,lr.  Gardner  Lamso  ,.    Mr.  Krvi,v.:  \v!„s7ow°  Mr! 


Alfred  Ordway.  Mr.  Carl  /.errabii,  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote  and  otnors  who  occupied  more  secluded 
places. 

Betore  and  after  tho  services  (hosa  present 
were  given  the  opportunity  lo  look  for  a  final 
time  upon  thy  face  of  the  dead  uiau. 

The  floral  offerings  were  siruole  and  few. 
Thofe  was  a  wreath   of  English    ivy    from    the 

Harvard  Musical    \ ,: :ii  .on,  a  wreath  ot    roses 

and  fern  from  the  Handel  and  Hayuu  Society, 
and  other  tributes  from  Mrs.  Jouu  A  Andrew 
and  like  intimate  friends.  ,         \ 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  officiated,  readme 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  miscellaneous 
poems,  and  toward  the  close  making  a  souie- 
wuat  lengthy  address,  Mr.  Morton's  re- 
marks in  the  main  were  indicative  of  his 
close  association  with  the  deceased,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  movement 
of  i'rauscendeiitaiists.  otherwise  known  as 
the  Brook  Farm  movement.  According  to  the 
sneaker,  Mr.  Dvvigtn's  membershiu  in  tins  body 
of  religious  reformers,  or  "  optimists,"  was  due 
to  his  bbilanthroov  and  to  his  optimism.  Un- 
like others,  the  deceased  never  wished  to  be  dis- 
associated from  those  who  contemplated  or  fur- 
thered the  sect.  Mr.  Horton  read  brief  extracts 
from  some  writings  of  Mr.  Dwight,  in  which 
were  Set  forth  the  stability  ot  a  faith  such  as 
was  his.  and  in  which  worj  deoiored  the  elfects 
of  the  temporal  encumbrances  of  man. 

"  With  au  ardor  not  easily  quenched,"  said 
Mr.  Horton,  "our  friend  toiled  that  ihe  king- 
dom of  God  might  be  ai.  hand,  and  that  that 
which  uolUls  the  spiritual  nature  might  be  eu- 
doweerd."    And  further,' "  An  i 

inpted  him  (Mr.  Dwight) 


I'ho 


would  quicker  respond  to  sue 
than  one  given  to  recreation— a  oruic  or  mu- 
sician? His  ardor  nourished  his  perseverance, 
and  thus  he  remained  consistent  when  others 
fell  away  or  became  cynical. 

The  loregoiug  is  ihe  substance  of  the  address, 
which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  the  sing- 
ins  of  hyinus  by  the  quartette  from  King's 
Cnapel.  the  accompaniment  to  these  hymn's 
and  to  the  solo—"  Oh  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  Iroin 
"Elijah"— by  Miss  Lena  Little,  was  piayed  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Horton  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  read  tho 
subjoined  poem,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Dwight; 


J.   s.   1). 


i  Presence  r 


H  1 1 1 1 
To  11*1.. 


Thine  was  a  treasure  of  a  lif< 
Heart-ripened  from  wlth.n 

"Wh'j.-c  many  lust.ivs  j-ei^oie 

What  yom.li  did  well  begin 

The  noble  cuumuions  of  thy 

Crowned  with  its  yriceiess 


In  truth's 
"Where  of  thy  iulLhiul  «er vices 

The  heralda  make  report. 
Now  thou,  a  watchful  sentinel, 

Didst  guaro.  the  nates  of  soul:. 


Mixt-d  in  tlu-s-:  walks  of  ours; 
Thy  footstep  in  our  household  ways 

Are  garlauaed  with  flowers. 
If  we  surrender,  earth  to  earth, 

'Hi.-  fnunc  thiil's  born  to  die, 
Spirit  with  spirii  -loth  ascend, 

To  live  im in -jr tally. 

The  interment,  which  was  private,  took  place 
at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 


Piston  Snm*rri)rt 
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FUNERAL  OF  JOHN    S.    DWIGHT. 

Services  Today  at  the  Harvard  Musical 
Society's  Rooms  —  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Contributes  a  Poem. 

About  a  hundred  of  Boston's  best-known  mu- 
sical peoDle  gathered  In  the  library  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Society  on  West  Cedar  street, 
this  noon,  to  hold  a  meeting  in  memory 
of  the  late  John  S.  Dwight  It  was  not  at  all 
like  a  funeral,  hut  more  like  the  gathering  of 
friends  to  bid  their  old  comrade  God 
speed  on  his  long  Journey  into  new  lands. 
There  were  a.  few  choice  flowers  sent  by  loving 
friends  to  grace  the  occasion ;  a  wreath  of  Eng- 
lish ivy  from  the  Harvard  Musical  Society;  a 
■wreath  of  roses  and  ferns  from  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society ;  a  cross  of  English  ivy  from 
Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  and  a  wreath  from 
Mrs.  Richards. 

The  rooms  were  filled,  and  many  were  stand- 
ing in  the  hallway  when  the  services  were 
opened  with  singing  by  tho  Kina's  Chapel 
choir.  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  read  several  selections 
from  the  scriptures. 

This  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  selec- 
tion from  "Elijah  "  "O,  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  by 


Miss  Lena  Little.  Mr.  Horton  than  spoke  at 
length  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Dwight,  dwelling 
upon  his  love  of  that  which  was  best 
and  truest  in  this  life,  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  live  after  the  teachings 
ol  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  those  other  kindred 
spirits  with  whom  be  was  connected  in  the 
old  Brook  Farm  days.  His  rule  of  life  was  that 
It  is  tho  duty  of  all  to  develop  themselves  thor- 
oughly, and  to  give  to  others  tha  fruitage  of 
that  development  He  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
sistency. Whatever  he  promulgated  In  theory 
he  clung  to  in  practice. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  then  read  a  poem 
Written  for  the  occasion.    It  was  as  follows: 

O  Presence  reverend  and  rare, 
Art  thou  from  earth  withdrawn? 

Thou  passest  as  the  sunshine  flits 
To  light  another  dawn. 

Surely  among  the  symphonies 

That  praise  the  ever  blest, 
Some  strophe  ot  surpassing  peace 

Inriteth  thee  to  rest. 

Thine  was  the  treasure  of  a  life, 

Heart  ripened  from  within. 
Whose  many  lustres  porfected 

What  youth  did  well  begin. 
The  noble  of  thy  day 

Were  thy  companion,  meet 
In  the  great  harvest  of  onr  race. 

Crowned  with  its  priceless  wheat. 

Thy  voice  its  silver  cadence  leaves 

In  Truth's  resistless  court, 
Where  of  thy  faithful  services 

The  heralds  make  report. 

Now  thou,  a  watchful  sentinel. 
Didst  guard  the  gates  of  Song, 

That  no  unworthy  note  should  pass 
To  do  her  temple  wrong. 

Dear  are  the  traces  of  thy  days 

Mixed  in  these  walks  of  ours; 
Thy  footsteps  in  onr  household  wayl 

Are  garlanded  with  flowers. 
If  we  surrender,  earth  to  earth, 

The  frame  that 's  born  to  die, 
Spirit  with  spirit  doth  ascend 

To  live  immortally. 

The  burial  was  at  Forest  Hill,. 

Among  those  present  were  the  followlng- 
tiamed:  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  B.  J.  Lang, 
Theodore  W.  Blake,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Hon.  John  F.  Andrew,  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr., 
Gardiner  S.  Lamson,  John  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Frank  Lynes,  Arthur  Foote,  A.  Parker  Brown 
ex-president  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Alfred 
Ordway,  Captain  Nathan  Appleton,  Dr.  Francis 
Minot,  Dr.  Charles  luches.  Carl  Faelten, 
director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  H.  G.  Tucker,  Lyman 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Bradley,  Irving  Winslow, 
Howard  M.  TickBOr,  O.  B.  Brown,  J.  Harry 
Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Stone,  Arthur  Reed,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  Mrs.  Houston  West,  Warren  E.  Locke, 
8.  B.  Whitney,  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hear,  John 
6.  Holmes,  John  T.  Morse,  Henry  W.  Pickering, 
Dr.  M  Anagnos,  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Harwood.    
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John  S.  Dwight  will  be  more  generally  missed 
in  this  vicinity  than  may  now  be  realized, 
not  only  made  music  his  religion,  but  he  was  as 
sincere  a  votary  of  the  art  as  this  city  has  known. 
He  was  not  a  musician,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
applied,  for  he  could  neither  play,  sing  nor  com- 
pose music,  but  he  was  a  musician  for  all  that, 
who  had  no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  the 
orchestral  scores  of  the  renowned  masters,  and 
who  could  to  some  extent  translate  and  apply 
them  to  the  piano- forte. 

As  a  critic,  Mr.  Dwight  had  a  singular  weak- 
ness for  his  friends.  He  once  referred  to  Otto 
Dresel  as  the  "greatest  musician  who  ever  came 
to  this  country."  "Dr.  Esel,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly and  not  unjustly  known  in  Leipzig,  had 
really  a  very  meager  reputation  outside  the  co- 
terie of  Beacon  Street  amateurs,  that  his  friend 
Dwight  created  for  him. 

Hugo  Leonhard,  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  was 
another  of  Mr.  Dwight's  idols,  while  one  of 
America's  foremost  composers,  J.  K.  Paine,  in 
his  early  career,  received  no  more  encourage- 
ment from  Dwight  than  his  friend  "Dr.  E«el" 
was  disposed  to  permit.  J.  S.  Dwight  was  nev- 
ertheless a  reflned,  careful  and  scholarly  writer 
upon  musical  subjects ;  personally  he  was  a  very 
charming  man,  who  had  few  faults  and  many 
virtues. 
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Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  had  passed  his  eightieth  year  by 
nearly  four  months  when  he  quietly  left  this  world  on 
Tuesday  last.  It  is  a  long  life,  and  no  one  will  say  that  it 
has  not  heen  a  useful  one.  More  than  half  a  century  ago, 
Mr.  Dwight  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  service 
in  this  field  of  art  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  his 
death  occurred  at  the  house  of  this  Association,  where  he 
has  occupied  rooms  for  some  years,  caring  for  its  library, 
presiding  genially  at  its  festivities  and  working  to  complete 
that  memorial  of  our  other  great  musical  organization,  the 
history  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  begun  by  the 
late  Charles  C.  Perkins.  Those  who  are  old  enough  will 
remember — what  most  of  us  have  forgotten — that  Mr. 
Dwight  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brook  Farm  Com- 
munity, that  experiment  in  pastoral  socialism  in  the  '40s 
which  left  a  more  permanent  mark  upon  literature  than 
upon  social  science.  More  of  us  will  remember  him  as  for 
nearly  thirty  years  the  editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 
the  periodical  which  for  so  long  a  time  was  the  recognized 
arbiter  in  musical  criticism.  And  all,  who  knew  him  at  all, 
will  remember  that  to  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  anv  other 
one  man,  Boston  owes  the  establishment  of  concerts  in 
which  true  music  is  given  at  small  price  and  thus  the  educa- 
tion of  the  musical  taste  of  the  public  has  been  made  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Dwight  has  for  some  years  been  out  of  active 
participation  in  the  movements  of  the  musical  world ;  but 
his  work  has  gone  on  in  other  hands  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  many  years  of  persistent  labor.  A  new  school  of 
music  has  came  in,  which  he  did  not  recognize  but  for 
which  he  surely  helped  prepare  the  way ;  and  he  leaves 
the  world  with  a  work  well  done — a  world  the  better  and 
happier  because  he  lived  in  it. 


C^e  €W$tim  m$imt. 
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JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT. 

The  remarkable  man  who  has  just  passed 
away  was  one  of  the  most  unique  figures 
Boston  has  ever  claimed  as  her  own.  Men 
of  naturally  fine  and  sensitive  artistic  nat- 
ure, yet  without  productive  promptings, 
are  not  very  uncommon.  Neither  is  it  very 
seldom  that  we  find  a  man  of  this  sort  who 
has  been  content  to  develop  his  aesthetic 
bent  in  a  wholly  general  way,  without  giving 
much  heed  to  the  minutiae  of  special,  quasi- 
technical  cultivation  in  any  particular  direc- 
l  tion.  But  it  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  one 
finds  such  a  man  pass  a  long  life  in  inti- 
mate, almost  daily,  communion  with  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  and  preserve  intact 
all  the  native  spontaneity  and  naivete'  of  his 
feelings,  so  that  he  remains  quite  free  from 
any  taint  of  self-conscious  dilettantism, 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  merely  artificial 
standards. 

What  most  made  Dwight  remarkable  was 
his  inveterate  instinct  for  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  learning.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  in  a  large  measure  a  cer- 
tain unconquerable  mental  indolence  that 
prompted  him  always  to  take  the  royal  road 
in  everything,  to  skip  lightly  over  the  dry 
rudiments  of  every  study, — or  what  to  men 


otherwise  disposed  would  have  been  study,— 
and  absorb  immediately  what  he  could  of  its 
final  essence.  Mentally  indolent  he  cer- 
tainly was  to  a  high  degree:  he  abominated 
work.  The  necessity  for  work  seemed  to 
him,  upon  the  whole,  a  sad  mistake  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe;  and,  though  he  did 
a  good  deal  of  it,  first  and  last,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  it  was  never  otherwise 
than  irksome  to  him.  He  worked,  as  it 
were,  under  protest.  Yet,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  this  mental  indolence  of  his, 
one  must  recognize  also  that  his  inveterate 
longing  for  complete  intellectual  digestion 
and  assimilation  led  him,  as  by  an  inborn 
instinct,  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  only 
upon  what  was  really  digestible  and  assimi- 
lable by  it.  He  felt  that  mere  knowledge, 
or  half- knowledge,  was  of  no  genuine  use 
to  a  man,  that  only  that  knowledge  which 
has  become  so  thoroughly  part  and  parcel  of 
the  man's  own  self  as  to  be  convertible  into 
feeling  and  instinct  is  really  valuable.  So 
he  threw  open  his  mental  receptivity  only 
in  the  direction  whence  intellectual  or  artis- 
tic experiences  would  come  of  themselves  to 
meet  it,  and  would  leave  their  indelible 
trace  on  the  retina  of  his  mind  of  their  own 
accord  and  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
And  what  he  got  in  this  way  he  did  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  digest :  it  was  ab- 
sorbed into  his  very  being,  and  became  a 
functional  part  of  himself.  None  but  the 
most  absolutely  genuine,  true,  and  inde- 
structible artistic  nature  could  have  gone 
through  life  on  such  a  plan  without  inevi- 
table ruin ;  but  Dwight  got  no  harm  from 
it:  the  pure  gold  of  his  aesthetic  sense  was 
only  more  and  more  refined  by  the  ordeal. 
His  naivete  of  perception,  his  ever-youthful 
enthusiasm,  his  ineradicable  power  of  en- 
joyment, held  out  unimpaired  to  the  end. 
What  he  was  he  was  genuinely  and  thor- 
oughly. Fashion  had  no  hold  on  him,  and 
his  refinement  never  had  a  touch  of  dandy- 
ism nor  finical  affectation. 

Dwight's  artistic  gift  was  of  a  very  gen- 
eral sort.  His  choice  of  music  from  among 
the  fine  arts  as  his  daily  companion  through 
life  was  undoubtedly  less  owing  to  any  spe- 
cial aptitude  than  to  the  extraordinary  viv- 
idness and  intensity  with  which  musical 
impressions  affect  almost  all  artistic  nat- 
ures. Music  was  the  art  which  could  be 
enjoyed  most  intensely,  immediately,  and 
with  the  least  effort.  So  he  took  to  music. 
What  Carlyle  called  that  "kind  of  inarticu- 
late, unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  and  lets  us  for 
moments  gaze  into  that,"  was  just  the  art 
of  all  others  to  appeal  most  strongly  and 
irresistibly  to  a  dreamy,  sybaritic,  and  in- 
tellectually luxurious  nature  like  Dwight's. 
His  life-long  communion  with  it  was,  as  it 
were,  predestined.  Of  specifically  musical 
organization  he  had  extremely  little:  his 
only  native  aptitude  for  the  art  consisted  in 
what  is  commonly  called  a  "fair  ear"  and 
great  general  esthetic  sensibility.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  really  studied 
music:  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  art 
was  always  slight.  He  could  read  notes  and 
work  his  way  through  pianoforte  scores  on 
that  instrument,  although  be  never  even 
began  (nor  tried  to  begin)  to  master  its 
technique.  When  in  college,  he  played  the 
clarinet  a  little  in  the  Pierian  Sodality. 
He  had  a  certain,  rather  superficial,  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  a 
somewhat  more  exact  and  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  musical  form. 
His  knowledge  of  musical  terminology, 
however,  was  comprehensive  and  exact, — 
astonishingly  so  in  one  whose  technical 
knowledge  of  the   art  itself   was  so  incom- 


plete. He  never  developed  anything  that 
could  fairly  be  called  musical  facility:  he 
never  handled  musical  notation  with  the 
ease  of  a  craftsman,  and  always  found  some 
difficulty  in  following  performances  from 
the  score,  especially  when  things  went  at 
a  rapid  tempo.  His  naturally  musical  ear 
never  developed  to  more  than  an  average 
pitch  of  delicacy:  technical  slips  seldom 
disturbed  him;  and  "rough  performances" 
fully  satisfied  him,  if  the  right  spirit  was 
there. 

Yet,  with  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
musical  instincts  and  perceptions  were,  in 
a  certain   high  respect,  of  the  finest.    He 


was  irresistibly  drawn  toward  what 


pure, 


noble,  and  beautiful,  and  felt  these  things 
with  infinite  keenness.  He  had  an  inborn 
and  unconquerable  horror  of  the  merely 
grandiose,  of  what  is  big  without  being 
great,  of  the  factitiously  intense,  of  the 
trivial  and  vulgar.  He  was  an  optimist 
through  and  through,  and  wished  all  art  to 
be  as  optimistic  as  himself.  What  was 
morbid  had  little  attraction  for  him;  and 
the  divinities  he  most  worshipped  were  the 
"healthy,  eupeptic"  composers,— Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn.  Of  the 
more  morbidly  sensitive  and  analytically 
introspective  composers  he  could  only  sym- 
pathize with  those  in  whom  he  found  mor- 
bid sensibility  constantly  cured  and  atoned 
for  by  immaculate  beauty  and  perfect  clar- 
ity of  expression,  such  as  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  His  utter  distaste  for  music  of  the 
more  modern  schools — for  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  and  even  Raff  and  Brahms— has 
too  often  been  ascribed  to  sheer  prejudice. 
No  doubt  prejudice  did  play  some  part  in 
the  matter:  these  modern  men  came  upon 
Dwight  somewhat  late  in  life,  when,  al- 
though he  retained  all  his  naivete  and  en- 
thusiasm, his  musical  receptivity  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  anchylosed  into 
immobility,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
throw  off  old  habits  and  adopt  new  points 
of  view.  But  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
deeper  and  more  solid  ground  for  his  abhor- 
rence of  these  composers :  the  whole  essen-  j 
tially  modern  spirit  that  pervades  their 
work,  'with  all  its  high-strung  nervous  en- 
ergy, restless  striving,  and  lack  of  serenity 
and  repose,— the  way  in  which  their  music 
reflects  the  characteristic  strenuousness  and 
turmoil  of  modern  life, — were  totally  anti- 
pathetic to  his  nature.  He  was  essentially 
a  Hellene  and  an  idealist:  any  too  drastic 
and  realistic  presentation  of  the  morbid  side 
of  life  shocked  his  finer  sensibilities,  and 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  the  sacredness 
of  art. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dwight  was  a  man  con- 
siderably astray  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  ours,  with  its  hurry,  bustle,  and  fierce 
struggle  for  existence :  if  he  could  sympa- 
thize with  and  honor  its  aims,  he  thoroughly 
detested  its  methods,  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  see  that  these  methods  were  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  its  aims.  Beauty 
and  ideality  were  to  him  the  only  important 
realities :  what  was  merely  practical  and, 
as  the  common  phrase  goes,  "useful, "seemed 
to  him  superfluous  and  impertinent.  It  is 
related  of  him  that,  when  the  building  in 
which  he  lived  at  Brook  Farm  took  fire  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  he  straightway 
ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hillock 
and  was  lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  beauty  of  the 
flames  against  the  dark  sky.  The  anecdote 
is  sharply  characteristic.  Of  what  is  called 
nowadays  "enterprise"  he  had  no  concep- 
tion :  for  mere  Athenian  curiosity,  the  com- 
mon greed  for  accumulating  indigestible 
facts,  he  had   a  supreme  contempt.    Ftob- 


ably  the  compliment  paid  bis  paper, 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  that  most  pleased 
bim  was  one  Ricbard  Grant  White  once 
wrote  him:  that  it  was  "not  a  neiosy  paper, 
—a  vile  phrase  for  a  still  viler  thing!"  He 
was  never  in  a  hurry,  and  never  could  un- 
derstand why  any  one  should  be. 

For  such  a  man  to  edit  a  paper  of  any 
sort  certainly  had  its  whimsical  side.  Yet, 
if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  just  because  Dwight 
was  what  he  was  that  Dwight' s  Journal 
of  Music  was  so  admirable  a  paper.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  highest -toned  musical  period- 
ical of  its  day,  all  the  world  over.  In  it 
Dwight's  fineness  of  artistic  instinct  and 
bis  unflinching  intellectual  honesty  found 
adequate  expression.  He  has  often  been 
praised  for  the  courage  he  showed  in  stand- 
ing to  his  guns  as  he  did,  through  thick 
and  thin.  Indeed,  his  moral  courage  was 
something  wonderful,  and  all  the  more  so 
for  being  wholly  unconscious;  for  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  took  any  "courage" 
to  say  just  what  he  thought,  utterly  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Then  he  was  a  born 
critic  in  the  highest  sense, — not  a  man 
whose  exact  technical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  enables  him  to  discourse  learnedly 
and  irrefragably  on  itj  not  one  whose  com- 
parison of  a  work  of  art  with  acknowledged 
standards  would  be  academically  instructive, 
but  a  man  of  the  keenest  perceptions  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  who  could  make  you 
see  the  beauty  he  saw  and  make  you  feel 
with  him  the  grandeur  he  felt.  In  all  crit- 
icism there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior  to 
his  wonderful,  thrice  wonderful  analysis  of 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  early  issues  of  his  Journal  of 
Mitsic.  Well  might  Theodore  Parker  (who, 
by  the  by,  was  thoroughly  unmusical)  ex- 
claim after  reading  it,  "To  think  of  a 
man's  being  able  to  make  all  that  out  of  an 
opera!"  It  is  more  than  an  analytical  crit- 
icism: it  is  a  work  of  art! 

Indeed,  Dwight's  specific  literary  faculty 
was  as  fine  as  that  of  any  born  American 
who  ever  wrote:  his  style  was  at  once  brill- 
iant, solid,  and  impeccable.  Better  prose 
than  his  it  were  hard  to  find  anywhere. 
For  facility  and  neatness,  for  elegance  and 
unforced  grace,  it  approached  that  of  the 
best  French  masters.  His  gift  for  writing 
verse,  too,  was  conspicuous ;  and,  although 
he  had  neither  creative  genius  nor  prompt- 
ings, he  made  some  of  the  very  best  transla- 
tions of  well-nigh  untranslatable  German 
poetry  in  existence.  No  one  else  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  he,  when  at  his  best,  in 
preserving  the  aroma  of  Heine's  poetry  in 
an  English  version.  Though  probably  his 
greatest  feat  in  this  line  was  his  transla- 
tion of  Luther's  "Ein'  feste  Burg,"  in 
which  he  dared  to  retain  all  the  rugged, 
masculine  strength  of  the  original.  He  al- 
ways bad  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  this  showed  itself  quite  as  plainly  in 
his  literary  and  poetic  style  as  in  his  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
finding  the  right  word  and  daring  to  use 
it,  whatever  it  might  be.     How  his 

"An'  were  this  world  of  devils  full, 
All  hungry  to  devour  us, 

Yet,  fearing  naught,  we'll  stand  the  pull, 
They  shall  not  overpow'r  us!" 
makes  all  other  current  Engish  versions 
seem  like  rose-water !  Here  you  feel  there 
is  a  man's  hand  at  the  bellows!  You  hear 
Luther  himself  speak! 

Personally,  Dwight  was  the  most  genial 
of  companions.  His  inveterate  optimism, 
his  sunny  nature,  and  unspoilable  power  of 
enjoyment  were  contagious.  Few  men  prob- 
ably ever  enjoyed  life  as  he  did :  to  him  life 
was   all   roses,   with   never  a  thorn, — save, 


perhaps,  in  the  (to  him)  minor  matter  of 
Wagner,  Liszt  &  Co.  Whether  it  was  a  fine 
day,  a  fair  landscape,  a  poem,  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  or  a  lobster  salad  with  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  his  enjoyment  of  it  was 
something  wonderful  to  contemplate.  And 
external  conditions  had  but  little  influence 
upon  his  delight  in  the  good  things  of  this 
life, —  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  fleshly. 
Even  in  times  and  circumstances  that  would 
have  driven  other  men  to  the  brink  of  de- 
spair, he  had  an  alchemy  that  contrived  to 
extract  some  pleasure  from  the  most  un- 
promising slag.  How  that  benign,  intel- 
lectual, sun-lit  face  of  his  will  be  missed 
from  the  seat  in  the  first  "balcony  of  the 
Music  Hall,  of  which  he  was  the  almost 
never-failing  occupant  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more!  It  is  fitting  that  the  Music  Hall 
he  loved  should  go  with  him.  May  both 
rest  in  peace! — Boston  Transcript. 


Boston  has  lost  another  of  the  men  who 
have  done  much  to  shape  its  destiny. 
Will  the  symphony  concerts,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  festivals,  or  any  other  musical 
event  in  Boston,  seem  complete  without  the 
personal  presence  of  John  S.  Dwight?  Some 
of  us  knew  just  where  to  look  for  him,  and 
could  tell  by  the  sunlight  or  cloud  of  his 
countenance  just  what  weather  to  expect  in 
the  article  which  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
If  Bach  or  Mendelssohn  or  Mozart  was  on 
the  programme,  there  was  a  prophecy  of  fair 
weather,  if  the  performer  gave  the  music 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  If  Wagner  was  on 
the  programme,  it  was  doomed  from  the  out- 
set. In  most  of  his  writings  Mr.  Dwight 
found  it  much  easier  to  praise  than  to 
blame.  He  was  often  a  eulogist  instead  of 
a  critic;  but,  when  it  came  to  Wagner,  Mr. 
Dwight  could  hardly  do  justice.  And  he 
had  this  coigne  of  advantage,  that  he  criti- 
cised Wagner's  music  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  concert  room,  where  it  is 
weakest.  His  music,  torn  away  from  its 
operatic  setting,  had  no  significance  for  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Dwight,  committed 
to  certain  musical  forms  and  traditions. 
But  through  bis  journal,  his  connection 
with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  his 
work  as  writer  and  critic,  and  his  personal 
influence,  he  did  much  to  train,  develop, 
and  inspire  musical  sentiment  in  New 
England  and  America.  He  was  born  at  a 
time  when  the  thralls  of  Puritanic  tradi- 
tion still  bound  musical  art  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  did  what  he  could  to  liberate  it 
from  a  narrow  rut  and  limitation. 


it  is  inexhaustible,  infinitely  fruitful. 

There  is  a  light  to  which  others  are 
strangers  that  visits  the  inward  eye  of  the 
man  who  contends  with  evil  in  himself  and 
is  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 

We  learn  the  divinity  through  a  divine 
principle  within  ourselves. 

Love  gave  being,  unity,  harmony,  to  the 
universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in  which  the 
universe  can  be  read. 

Remember  that  the  best  preparation  for 
enforcing  any  Christian  virtue  is  to  bring 
it  into  vigorous  action  in   your  own   breast. 


Mr.  Dwight  was  a  connecting  link  with 
the  ministry  of  William  Ellery  Channing; 
and  the  charge  delivered  by  Channing  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dwight  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  May  20,1840,  has  found  a 
permanent  place  in  Channing's  works.  The 
charge  was  not  addressed  so  much  to  the 
individual  as  to  the  ministry  he  repre- 
sented. There  are  some  passages  in  it 
which  almost  bring  a  smile  when  conceived 
as  addressed  to  John  S.  Dwight, — the  in- 
junction, for  instance,  "to  especially  beware 
of  giving  yourself  up  to  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  which,  however  innocent 
or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the  last  nu- 
triment to  form  a  powerful  mind."  But 
there  were  noble  sentiments  and  inspira- 
tions in  this  address  of  Channing  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  inspire  the 
young  minister.  Here,  for  instance,  are  a 
few  striking  sentences : — 

Do  not  feel  as  if  Christianity  had  spoken 
its  last  word  and  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  divine  truth   that 


There  are  many  other  quotable  passages 
in  this  stimulating  address  which  may  well 
be  commended  to  every  man  who  is  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  There  is  one  reference  in 
the  discourse  which  shows  that  the  tastes 
which  afterwards  drew  Mr.  Dwight  out  of 
the  Christian  ministry  were  known  to  Chan- 
ning. "You  delight  in  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts ;  but  remember  that  the  divinest  art  is 
that  which  studies  and  creates  the  beauty, 
not  of  outward  form,  but  of  immortal  vir- 
tue,— which  creates,  not  statues  and  pict- 
ures, but  holy  and  disinterested  men." 
And  there  is  one  injunction  which,  though 
applied  to  religion,  might  also  be  applied 
to  music  and  dramatic  art,  "  While  you 
honor  antiquity,  you  must  remember  that 
the  past  has  not  done,  and  could  not  do, 
the  work  of  the  present;  that  in  religion, 
as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the  law  and 
happiness  of  the  race ;  that  our  own  time 
has  its  task,  and  has  wants  which  the  pro- 
visions of  earlier  times  cannot  satisfy." 

Mr.  Dwight  was  a  Brook  Farmer,  though 
we  suspect  that  he  did  more  farming  in  the 
field  of  the  imagination  than  he  did  in  the 
solid  world  of  fact.  But  he  taught  there 
music  and  the  classics,  and  wrote  for  the 
Dial  and  the  Harbinger.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  rich  and  delightful  literary  style. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  his  musical  criti- 
cisms, whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not. 
Music  furnished  bis  inspiration,  but  it 
found  expression  rather  in  literary  than  in 
musical  composition.  A  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  whose  article  is  elsewhere 
published,  has  given  a  musician's  analysis 
and  estimate  of  his  character.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  Mr.  Dwight  translated  some 
from  Goethe  and  Schiller  that  the  only  one 
of  his  poems  which  attained  wide  currency 
has  often,  in  this  country,  been  attributed 
to  Goethe.  Now  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest  and  another  sphere,  his  own  words  may 
well  be  quoted  :— 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  spoil ! 
Is  not  true  leisure 

One  with  true  toil? 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  best. 
Use  it,  not  waste  it, 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 

■Wouldst  behold  beauty 

Near  tbee,  all  round  ? 
Only  bath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 
Rest  is  not  quitting 

Tbe  busy  career: 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion, 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt, 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 
'Tis  onward,  unswerving, 

And  that  is  true  rest. 
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John   Sullivan   Dwight:    His    Career, 
Character  and  Burial. 


The  venerable  form  and  benevolent  face 
of  John  S.  Dwight  will  be  pensively  missed 
from  Boston  halls,  streets  and  restaurants, 
where  his  cheerfulness  was  a  perennial  de- 
light. He  passed  away  in  the  crispy,  beau- 
tiful days  of  early  autumn,  with  the  sunrise 
of  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  after  a  long  life  01  palcid 
usefulness. 

That  he  was  one  of  the  famous  cluster 
who  made  part  of  the  valiant  but  short-lived 
Brook  Farm  enterprise  is  not  forgotten. 
It  was  a  failure,  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  As  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  once  wittily 
said,  its  promoters  hoped  for  aid  and  com- 
fort from  Mammon's  devotees,  but  "the 
wary  god  disowned  the  imputed  verdure.'' 
Yet  there  were  noble  souls  at  that  farm  in 
West  Roxbury,  like  Margaret  Fuller, 
Charles  H.  Codman,  Ripley.  Not  least 
among  these  nobles  was  Mr.  Dwight.  An- 
other fact  seems  almost  forgotten,  that  he 
was  also  bred  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  Born 
in  Boston,  on  May  13,  181 3,  amidst  the 
gathering  distress  of  our  last  war  with  the 
mother  country,  he  studied  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  whence  he  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1828,  at  the  youthful  age  of  15, 
and  was  graduated  in  1832,  with  such  dis- 
tinguished classmates  as  George  Ticknor 
Curtis  and  those  two  reigious  leaders  in 
New  York  City,  Drs.  Samuel  Osgood  and 
Henry  W.  Bellows. 

Three  years  later  he  completed  his  studies 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  where  he 
was  constantly  associated  with  the  great 
Radical  of  his  day,  Theodore  Parker;  with 
Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  the  theological  his- 
torian, still  living;  with  President  A.  A.  Liv- 
ermore,  the  commentator,  editor  and  edu- 
cator; with  William  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  a 
gentle  spirit,  who  was  twenty  years  after- 
ward pastor  of  the  same  parish  where  Mr. 
Dwight  pursued  his  brief  ministerial  work 
of  two  years. 

This  pastorate  was  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  winding  Connecticut,  near  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  the  celebrated  town  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  where,  on  May  20,  1840, 
Dwight  was  ordained  over  the  Second  Con- 
gregational (Unitarian)  Church,  the  Charge 
to  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  being  de- 
livered by  the  celebrated  Channing,  then 
nearing  the  close  of  his  influential  career  as 
a  liberal  theologian  and  moralist.  The 
great  preacher  urged  his  untried  brother  to 
be  a  progressive  truth-seeker  and  light- 
bringer,  armed  with  ethical  courage  and 
spiritual    independence.     This    charge    was 


thought  worthy  of  incorporation  into  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  published  works  of  Dr. 
Channing;  but,  as  far  as  Dwight  was  con- 
cerned, this  admirable  advice  was  like  bring- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  for  this  was  always 
his  spirit,  as  was  quickly  shown  thereafter 
when  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  social  re- 
formers at  Brook  Farm,  and  manifested  his 
hearty  anti-slavery  sympathy. 

The  mention  of  Northampton  prompts  to 
the  commendation,  to  a  new  generation,  of 
Rev.  Sylvester  Judd's  wonderful  storv  of 
Margaret;  for  in  this  town  lived  the  Judd 
family,   and   in   his   father's   antiquarian   li- 


devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life,  more  par- 
ticuarly  through  "his  Journal  of  Music.  If 
he  could  have  swerved  from  his  highly  re- 
fined ideal  in  its  conduct,  Dwight's  Journal 
would  doubtless  be  still  a  power  in  our 
community,  particularly  now,  when  there 
is  so  much  to  engage  musical  attention; 
but  such  concessions  were  forbidden  by  his 
whole  course  of  being.  Belonging  by  na- 
ture to  a  past  generation,  optimistic  in  faith, 
quiet  in  temperament,  he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  or  inclination  to  adopt  the 
hustling  and  outspreading  measures  of  the 
new  school;  and  so  his  Journal  ceased  to 


JOHN     SULLIVAN     DWIGHT. 


brary  the  novelist  found  material  for  his 
marvelous  pictures  of  New  England  life  a 
century  ago ;  and  we  recall  the  fathers'  reply, 
when  the  sister  (who  was  in  the  secret) 
asked  who  could  be  the  author  of  the  work, 
then  anonymous,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  think 
he  had  access  to  my  books!" 

In  thus  early  forsaking  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared,  Mr. 
Dwight  was  incited  by  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  ecclesiasticism,  as  well  as  by  fondness 
for  the  arts,  especially  music,  to  which  he 


strong  personal  sentiment,  some  one  said: 
'Remember,  you  are  speaking  to  a  journal- 
st!"  "I  remember  that  Mr.  Blank  is  a 
gentleman!"  was  Mr.  D wight's  gentle  re- 
Duke. 

After  listening  to  a  fine  piano  recital,  un- 
ler  the  auspices  of  a  firm  against  which  he 
,vas  prejudiced,  he  said,  with  his  wonted 
airness:  "I  came  expecting  to  find  one  of 
;he  X  Y  and  Z  advertising  dodges,  but  it  is 
i  grand  musical  treat." 

This  fairness  made  it  always  a  pleasure 
:o  exchange  a  few  sentences  with  him,  be-  i 
ore  or  after  a  concert — always  a  joy  to  j 
•ead  what  he  wrote,  as,  for  instance,  his  re-  ! 
news  in  the  Transcript,  in  the  prolonged 
ibsence  of  the  regular  critic.     To  be  sure 
lis  articles  were  not  always  in  the  next  issue  J 
>f  the  paper,  but  the  pubic,  and  art,  could 
veil  afford  to  wait.  ^fJut 

Invariably  courteous,  he  could  -f&  pen  a 
arcasm,  on  such  exterior  matters  as  the  un- 
omfortable  seats  in  Christian  Union  Hall, 
s  well  as  sound  the  deeper  springs  of  Don 
JiovanWv . 

His  translations  from  the  German  were 

30th   graphic   and   accurate— too    accurate, 

Derhaps.     Certain  stanzas,  from  Goethe,  as 

-endered  by  Mr.  Dwight,/  two  score  years 

igo,  impressed  my  fancy,  and  might  well 

ye  applied  to  their  translator: 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The    busy    career, 

Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 
'Xis  the  brook's  motion, 
Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean, 
After  its  life. 

To  resume  the  slender  thread  of  narra- 
ive:  After  his  pulpit  resignation  Mr.  Dwight 
pent  a  few  years  in  Boston  engaged  in  lit- 
:rary  effort,  and  then  joined  the  Brook 
?arm  movement,  remaining  till  the  estab- 
ishment  was  broken  up  by  its  losses.  Then, 
n  1852,  he  began  the  Journal,  already 
poken  of,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till 
881,  though  in  its  latter  years  the  business 
nanagement  passed  from  its  editor  into  the 
lands  of  Ditson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  married  during  his  min- 
isterial days,  but  his  wife  died  twenty  years 
later,  September  6,  i860,  while  her  husband 
was  on  his  way  to  Europe. 

His  last  dozen  years  were  passed  in  4be  | 
serene  privacy  of  hio  ■rocrfns,  with  much  out-  | 
side    companionship   by    friendly    firesides; 
yet  not  a  day  passed  without  some  duty  < 
done. 

His  last  public  utterance  was  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  this  summer,  June  6,  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  pupils  from  the  Institution  for  * 
the  Blind,  when  he  awarded  the  diplomas; 
limt  he  spoke  to  the  graduates,  rather  than 
the  public,  for  his  voice  was  already  attenu- 
ated, and  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  au- 
ditorium. 

His  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  was 
immediately  caused  by  a  combination  of 
bronchial  and  heart  troubles,  and  took  place 
in  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Rooms, 
where  he  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  found 
a  home.  At  first  these  rooms  were  on  Pem- 
berton  Square.  Driven  away  by  the  new 
Courthouse,  the  library  was  next  located  on 
Park  Square  for  a  time;  but  for  a  year  past 
it  has  been  at  the  corner  of  West  Cedar  and 
Chestnut  Streets;  and  thence  our  beloved 
friend  was  carried  to  his  burial,  on  Friday, 
September  8,  at  high  noon. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton,  now  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
lay-school  Society,  who  read  appropriate 
passages  from  Scriptural  and  other  authors, 
and  a  felicitous  combination  of  verses  from 


two  poems  by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage.  Mr. 
Horton  also  pronounced  a  remarkably  fine 
eulogy,  alluding  to  Mr.  Dwight's  critical 
and  musical  province,  but  chiefly  dwelling 
upon  his  connection  with  the  Transcendental 
movement  of  a  half-century  ago,  which  the 
speaker  described  as  having  at  its  heart 
three  sublime  ideas,  divinely  human:  1,  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  eternal  truth;  2, 
self-culture,  or  development  of  the  best  in 
us,  for  humanity's  sake;  3,  the  regeneration 
of  the  race,  through  the  power  of  great 
thoughts.  Mr.  Horton  also  dwelt  upon  the 
simple  courage  of  Mr.  Dwight's  life,  and  his 
cordial  love  of  truth  and  his  race.  It  was 
his  conviction  that  in  attending  so  much  to 
the  details  of  life,  we  forget  to  really  live; 
and  that  a  man  must  not  only  be  good,  but 
good  for  something,  as  Thoreau  expressed 
it.  Dwight  was  an  idealist.  His  optimism 
was  not  shallow,  though  sparkling  with  sun- 
shine. He  believed  in  emotion;  for  deeds, 
without  the  touch  of  faith,  are  even  more 
deadening  than  the  enthusiasm  which  never 
reaches  fruition.  In  himself  Dwight  ex- 
emplified the  principles  he  professed. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  poetic  tribute  to  her  deceased 
friend: 


Oil  Presence  reverend  and  rare, 
Ant  thou  from  earth  withdrawn? 

Thou  passest  as  the  sunshine  flits 
To  light  another  dawn. 

Surely   among  the  symphonies 
That  praise  the  ever  blest, 

Some  strophe  of  surpassing  peace 
Inviteth  thee  to  reat. 

Thine  was  the  treasure  of  a  life, 
Heart  ripened  from  within, 

Whose  many   lustres  perfected 
What  youth  did  "well  begin. 

The  noble/\of  tiryOay 
Were  thy  companions  meet 

In  the  great  harvest  of  our  race, 
OrowftjWith  its  priceless  wheat. 

Thy  voice  its  silver  cadence  leaves 
In  Truth's  resistless  court, 

Whereiof  thy  faithful  services* 
The  'heralds  make  report.      -^ 

Now  thou,   a  watchful  sentinel, 
'  Oidst  guard  the  gates  of  Song, 
That  no  unworthy  note  should  pass 
To  do  her  temple  wrong. 


s,in  our  uoim'iumc 
Med   with   flowers 

If  we  surrender,  earth  to  earth, 

the  frame  that's  born  to  die, 
Spirit   with   spirit   doth  ascend 

To  live  immortally. 

Then  the  clergyman,  after  the  unique  bid- 
ding, "Let  us  unite  our  prayers,''  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  the  gift  of  so  ripe  a  man, 
and  expressed  a  conviction  of  reunion  here- 
after, o 

B.  J.  Lang  was  at  the  piano,  and  the- 
Rrn§~s— -Q*ep^T~*Ouartet  sang  Luther's 
Choral,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Hedge,  "A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  God,"  and  "Cast  thy 
burden  on  the  Lord,"  from  Elijah;  Lena 
Little  singing  "Rest  in  the  Lord,"  from  the 
same  oratorio, — all  favorites  with  the  de- 
ceased. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  of  drowning  tears 
and  loud  grief,  but  there  was  a  permeating 
feeling  of  profound  regard  (we  might  al- 
most say,  of  veneration)  for  a  true  and  clear- 
seeing  man,  "without  haste,  without  rest," 
a  man  out  of  touch  with  this  hustling  age, 
but  in  grandest  sympathy  with  all  souls,  and 
with  the  great  Oversoul. 

From  the  society  in  whose  rooms  we 
were  gathered  came  a  large  English  ivy 
wreath ;  from  the  Handel  ana  Haydn,  a  rose 
and  fern  wreath;  from  Mrs.  John  A.  An- 
drew, the  widow  of  our  renowned  war-gov- 


ernor, an   ivy  cross;   from    Mrs.    Ri< 

his  intimate  friend,  a  wreath  of  purple  and 

white  flowers.     Near  the  coffin'-  he 

an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Dwight,  lending 

to  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  the  eulogist 

to  his  departed  friend. 

During  Ins  illness  he  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mcintosh.  In 
his  weakness  he  was  sustained  most 
stimulants,  and  his  cheeks  had  the  glow  of 
health ;  but  as  he  lay  in  the  casket  the  pallor 
of  his  face  dispelled  the  look  familiar  to  his 
friends. 

The  funeral  assemblage  was  notable.  In 
it  were  Mrs.  Edna  Cheney,  Mr-.  II 
West,  Carl  Faelten,  Ernst  Perabo,  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  Consul  J.  M.  Rodocanachi,  John  Orth, 
S.  1'..  Whitney,  Harry  and  Lyman  Wheeler, 
the  Ticknors,  Oliver  Wendell  1 1 
George  Baty  Blake,  ex-Mayor  Dr.  Green, 
John  F.  Andrew,  Wm.  C.  Endicott,  Gardner 
S.  Lamson,  A.  Parker  Brown,  Geo.  H. 
Chickering,  Dr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Judge  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  'Jon- 
cord;  Warren  E.  Locke,  Erving  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe,  Arthur  Foote,  H. 
G.  Tucker'  the  venerable  John  J.  May,  the 
sole  surviving  classmate  among  those  who 
seventy  years  ago  were  at  the  Latin  School 
with  Mr.  Dwight;  Francis  J.  Garrison,  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  the  anti-slavery  pio- 
neer; Secretary  Stone  of  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society;  Director  Anagnos,  who  de- 
clared that  he  has  not  only  lost  a  warm 
personal  friend,  but  a  most  wise  counsellor 
in  affairs  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  blind;  Jonathan  Butterfield,  a  survivor 
of  the  Brook  Farm  community. 

Those  who  wished  to  accompany  the  re- 
mains to  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  were  in- 
vited to  remain  after  the  others  departed. 

The  tributes  of  the  press  show  that  true 
worth  is  valued,  even  amidst  the  scrabble 
and  grind  of  the  age. 

Of  Mr.  Dwight  might  be  repeated  the 
epitaph  written  for  another:  "If  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  about  you!''  for  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  our 
Music  Hall  and  our  Boston  Theatre,  not  to 
mention  the  formation  and  presidency  of 
the  Harvard  Association,  his  sen-ices  as  his- 
torian of  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  as  a 
poetic  scholar;  but  his  greater  monument 
is  one  not  made  with  hands,  in  his  unseen 
but  lasting  influence  in  upbuilding  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  Bostonian  and  New  England 
culture,  even  among  those  to  whom  his 
very  name  is  strange.  J.  H.  W. 
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JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 

.Emerson's  words,  "Music  music-born,"  fit 
this  man.  His  nature  was  a  symphony.  The 
orchestra  was  in  his  character,  and  the 
"spheral  chime"  in  his  tomp«r.  There  are  men, 
like  Lincoln,  about  whose  disposition  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  The  heart  in  them  is  the 
source  of  harmony.  Mr.  Dwight  was  never  out 
of  tnnc.  No  rudeness  could  shake  his  deci- 
sion, make  discord  in  his  mind,  ruffle  his 
equable  manner  or  alter  the  melodious  tenor  | 
ot  his  speech.  He  did  not  strive  or  cry  or  raise 
his  yoico  in  the  street.  There  was  much  of  the 
woman  in  him. 
"Christ  was  a  maid  ere   he  was  shapen  as  a 

man," 
writes  Chaucer.  If  Jesus  wa.i  "the  first  true 
gentloman,"  such  quality  is  never  out  of  date. 
Daniel  Webster  observes  that  a  certain  mild- 
ness marks  great  men.  Mr.  Dwight  began  as 
a  clergyman.  But  he  stumbled  over  the  text  of 
David  and  Solomon,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  agreeing  rather 
with  the  apocrypha,  that  "wisdom  is  a  loving 
spirit,"  as  Swedenborg  also  teaches  that  the 
divine  love  and  wisdom  go  together. 

C.  A  Bartol. 

Lay  a  wreath  upon  his  bier, 
Though  be  he  dead  and  cannot  hear, 
No  one  may  know 
How  far  may  go 
into  another  sphere. 
The  thoufht  we  give  him  now, 
Twined  with  a  flower,  wreath  or  bough, 
How  with  other  eyes  he  may  see- 
How  near,  loving  near,  he  may  be. 
How  over  the  blosoms  his   mind  may  wander. 
Thinking  how  lavishly  we  squander 
To  thought  of  him,  as  cold  and  wan 
The  choicest  flowers  men  dote  upon. 

Looking  at  his  white  form  so  slender, 

Close  to  summer  buds  robed  in  splendor, 

Thoughts  thinking  no  human  mind  prehends— 

How  for  past  longings  and  caressings 

He  may  send  back  sweet  waves  of  blessings 

To  oar  hearts,  his  dear  and  fondest  friends. 

He  is  gone,  his  seat  is  emptied. 
And  no  more  can  we  be  tempted 
By  his  pleasant  word  and  smile; 
By  his  deeds  so  free  from  guile; 
And  where  erst  sweet  music  rolled, 
Sadly  sounds  the  requiem  tolled. 

In  the  life  he  now  is  living, 
With  his  mind  so  free,  forgiving— 
In  contact  close  with  music  thrilling 
That  the  heavenly  courts  is  rilling, 
Surely  all  the  masters  laden, 
Schubert,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn 
And  Beethoven  must  delight 
To  touch  their  harps  in  songs  for  Dwight. 
(Ah,  heard  he  through  the  open  door 
Once  these  harmonies  before?) 

In  this  world  where  riches  canker, 
Out  from  palace  or  from  hovel, 
Where  men  delve  and  toil  and  grovel, 
Come3  no  jealousy  or  rancor- 
Revel,  friend,  in  music  splendid, 
Way  beyond  this  life  now  ended  I 
Not  with  pomp  and  organ  pealing— 
Filled  with  love  and  tender  feeling— 
With  deep-drawn  sighs  and  eyesight  dim. 
Chant  we  low  a  funeral  hymn. 
Part  we  with  his  mortal  frame- 
Loft  with  us  his  work  undone. 
Left  with  us  his  love  and  fame, 
Left  his  soul  to  lead  us  on. 

„  J-  T.  0. 

Boston,.Sept.  14, 1893. 

The  master  lay  among  his  friends. 
And  words  of  hope  and  solemn  cheer. 

Leading  the  thought  to  life's  great  ends, 
Were  uttered  there  above  his  bier. 

Music,  divlnest  comforter, 

Failed  not  to  bring  Her  answering  chord. 
While  Luther's  couraee  spoke  in  her, 

And  Mendelssohn's  "Rest  In  tho  Lord." 
And  Poesy,  on  happy  wing, 

Soared  to  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
To  hear  his  ransomed  spirit  sing, 

Bathed  in  the  ether  of  the  skies. 


The  records  of  the  ancient  fire 
That  burned  in  the  composer's  soul, 

And  rose  to  flames  of  high  desire. 
To  melt  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

And  so  he  spent  his  tranquil  days 
In  beauty's  presence,  and  with  truth. 

Unmindful  of  our  newer  ways, 
And  dwelling  in  immortal  youth. 

[Martha  Perry  Lows. 
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Various  Glimpses  of  the  Career 
of  a  Musical  Critic. 

A     Biographical     Sketch,     ot     John 
Sullivan     Dwight  —  His     Fainons 
Journal  of  Music— Venture  Stories 
of    tlie    KipHngr   Type— Crockett's 
Latest   Masterpiece. 
The     biography     of     "John     Sulliv«-n 
Dwight,      Brook-Farmer,      Editor     "and 
|  Critic    of    Music"    (.Small,    stiynard)    is 
[  not   only  interesting   because   it  throws 
j  a  new  light  on  the  transcendental  move- 
'  ment,    hut   also    because   it   briefly   out- 
lines the  development  of  music  In  New 
England  within  the  last  SO  ye^».     Mr. 
George  Willis   Cooke  has   taken  special 
pains    to    present    sympathetically    and 
fully     the    circumstances     amid    which 
Dwight  was  placed  and  to  rightly  inter- 
i  pret  hia  social  and  intellectual  envlroa- 
i  ment.    And  this  is  done  in  a  way  that 
I  emphasizes   the   personality   and  charm 
!  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  artistic  tem- 
perament.    So    important    was    his   BOn- 
nection  with  the  development  i»r  musical 
interests  and  taste  in  Boston  that  every 
one  looked  to  him  for  Vhe  right  inter- 
pretation  of  music,    and  he  was,   conse- 


Three  phases  of  Mr.  Dwight' s  lite  have 
been  kept  particularly  in  view— his  con- 
nection with  Brook  Farm,  his  member- 
ship in  the  Saturday  Club  and  his  work 
for  music  in  Boston.  So  far  as  has  been 
possible,  Mr.  Cooke  has  permitted  Mr. 
Dwight  to  speak  for  himself,  but  as  he 
was  not  a  frequent  letter  writer,  the 
biographer  has  been  compelled  to  supply 
the  missing  links  as  best  he  could  from 
memory.  Altogether,  a  very  pleasing 
estimate   of    the   famous    rausic-critio    is  I 

i,  given,    one  that  is   valuable  on   account 

j  of  the  part  that  its  subject  played  fin.-.. 

i  ing  his  lifetime  in  the  musical  huf-sts 
of  the  community,  and  also  because  it 
definitely  proves  that  the  pilous  life 
at  Brook  Farm  swayed  all  its  social  is- 
sues.    The   reason  why   so    much    stress 

I  has  been  laid  upon  the  serial  interests 
of  the  community  Mr.  Cooke  finds  in 
the  lacr  that  all  those  who  have  writ- 
ten of  th.e  life  at  the  Farm  were  quite 
.t  the  time,  and  therefore  natur- 
ally described  what  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  them.  While  the  [lie 
was  always  bright  and  sympathetic,  and 
fir.  ei-ia  inments  of  all  kinds  Were  par- 
ticularly in  favor,  the  talk  ever  ran  on 
high  and  serious  themes,  and  a  thought- 
ful and  earnest  spirit  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  atmosphere. 

A  great  many  men  of  prominence,  and 
Influence  have  come  from  the  Dwight 
family,  which  is  a  widely  extended  one 
In  the  United  States.  John  Sullivan 
Dwight  was  born  in  Court  street,  in  a 
house  which  Is  now  standing.  As  early 
as  15  he  showed  a  taste  for  music, 
which  became  more  and  more  an  ab- 
Early  in  h<9  college 
club  for  musical 
ight 


bing  Interest. 
course  he  joined 
study  and  practice,  and 
up  his  flute  whenever  he  hi 
m??le?t,-,  °ne  oi  his  class 
said  of  him  that  his  'heart  ■--> 
in  music  more,  than  in  anythl 


r,( 


It  was    a   time    of   intense   intellectual 
ferment,    when    Mr.    bwlght    began    the 
work    of   his   life.     It    was    not   a  young 
1  man's  day-dream  which   led   him   to  join 
the  Trnnsei  cwntalis!  s.     The  com  Ictlons 
|  of  that  early   time  clung  to  film  all  his 
|  life  Ion?,   and   to   the   day   of  his  death 
j  he   held    firmly    to    the    aspirations    and 
motives    which   made   him   a  member  of 
the   Brook    Farm    community.      Refined 
!  and    gentle    in    all    the    habits    of    his 
mind,   an  Intense  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
|  and    aesthetic    in    his    tastes    and    prei- 
I  erences,  he  did  not  seem  to  nave  In  him  j 
i  the  making  of  a  reformer.     It   Was  sim-  ' 
ply   his   desire   to   show   how   a   finer,    a 
purer,    life    could    be    lived    when    men 
turned  away  from  greed  and  gave  them- 
selves  to   what    is   right   and   just.     The 
chapter    on    Brook    Farm    stives    a   more 
distinctly  Inward  view  of  his  dally   life 
than  can,   perhaps,   be  found  elsewhere. 
This    is    due    in    no    small    part    to    the 
numerous    letters   from  Dwight   and    his 
sisters    written    from    the    farm.      This 
chapter   also   deals   very   fully  with  the 
a&soelationist  movement   In   and   around 
Boston,  and  shows  that  the  Influence  of 
the   transcendental    movement   was    felt 
long   after   Brook   Farm    had    ceased    to 
exist.    One  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity   at    the    time    Dwight    joined    it 
speaks  of  Ills  earliest  efforts  to  develop 
a  musiesi  interest  and   taste  among  the 
members. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Brook  Farm 
Mr.  Dwight  began  to  write  on  musical 
topics  for  the  Daily  Chronotype,  giving 
an  account  of  concerts  and  other  mu- 
sical entertainments,  reviewing  new  mu- 
sic, and  writing  articles  on  special  ; 
topics  of  musical  interest.  During  the 
Year  IMS  he  did  similar  work  for  tiie 
Boston  Advertiser.  His  Journal  of  Mu-  ! 
sic  marked  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
world.  A  chapter  devoted  to  its  career 
is  most  interesting,  both  in  regard  to 
its  character  and  because  it  also  shows 
how  keenly  Dwight  felt  the  drudgery 
ling,  from  editor  to  office 
clerk.  In  a  letter  written  from  Paris, 
Mr.  Christopher  P.  Crane h  said  to  him:  . 
"As  to  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,  I  i 
grieve  that  you  must  grind  and  grind,  . 
and  still  be  poor,  for  you  haven't  even  i 
a  poor  painter's  eternal  satisfaction  of  I 
attractive  labor  to  put  in  the  other  scale 
against  poverty.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  if 
a  man  must  make  a  machine  of  him- 
self, that  he  can't  accomplish  a  ma- 
chine's work,  and  coin  money  with  his 
cranks,  wheels  and  pistons;  for  dollars 
stand  in  the  relation  to  this  incessant 
9  life  i 
have 
larger  sweep  than  you  have  with  your 
musical,  critical,  literary  broom;  and  I 
don't  see  why  Boston  and  Cambridge 
don't  open  Its  eyes  and  Its  purse  to  the 
fact."  Relief  came  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Journal's  career. 
when  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  became  the 
publishers,  and  Mr.  Dwight  had  time  to 
devote  himself  more  unreservedly  to  its 
higher  interests.  In  one  of  the  chan- 
ters of  his  memoir  Mr.  Cooke  speaks 
of  Mr.  Dwight  as  "the  Autocrat  of  Mu- 
sic," and  Indicates  that  a  biography  on 
a  comprehensive  plan  would  be  prac- 
tically a  history  of  music  in  Boston 
from  1840  to  1890.  His  life  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  two.  Another  way  In 
which  he  served  the '  musical  interests 
of  Boston  was  through  the  earnest  and 
enthusiasiie  welcome  whirl!  he  accorded 
to  all  musicians,  especially  young  men 
of  talent  and  genius.  A  great  many  in- 
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JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR,  CRITIC  AND  MAN  * 

BY  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS. 

The  life  of  the  distinguished  musical  critic  and  editor.  John 
Sullivan  Dwight,  of  Boston,  has  just  now  been  published  in 
elegant  typographical  form  from  the  pen  of  George  Willis 
Cooke.  The  work  was  a  worthy  one  to  do  and  its  appearance 
affords  a  good  opportunity  of  reviving  again  the  story  of  this 
charming  and,  in  his  lifetime,  highly  influential  personality. 

John  Sullivan  Dwight  was  born  May  13,  1813,  in  Boston, 
of  an  old  family  having  in  it  many  traditions  of  culture.  After 
a  studious  and  successful  life  at  school  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  in  1829,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1832,  in  a  class 
containing  many  names  which  afterwards  became  eminent. 
Dwight  wrote  the  class  poem  of  that  year.  About  a  year 
later  he  entered  the  divinity  school,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1836.  He  had  already  formed  the  acquaintance  of  other 
young  divinity  students  and  preachers,  such  as  William  Ellerv 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  C.  P.  Cranch  (whose  essays  will 
be  so  well  remembered  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly)  and  there- 
upon he  entered  upon  a  short  career  as  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
In  1836  he  supplied  for  a  while  at  Dover^N.  H.    In  1S37  for 
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Mr.  Cooke  has  studied  Emerson  and  others 
of  the  Concord  set  so  carefully  that  he  was 
well  prepared  to  edit  the  letters  which  he 
now  presents  to  us,  and  to  write  the  introduc- 
tion which  makes  an  agreeable  addition  to 
their  worth.  If  the  introduction  is  not,  like 
the  old  lady's  "Hamlet,"  "made  up  of  quota- 
tions," it  contains  several,  each  some  pages 
long,  to  which  no  one  will  object,  be  they 
never  so  familiar,  because  they  are  Mr.  Cur- 
tis's  own  happy  characterizations  of  Brook 
Farm  and  some  of  the  people  who  were  at- 
tached to  it  more  or  less  closely.  One  of 
these  Is  Isaac  Hecker— best  known  as  Fa- 
ther Hecker— who  was  for  a  time  at  Brook 
Farm  and  Concord,  and  who,  after  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic,  tried  to  bring  Cur- 
tis into  the  Mother  Church.  Curtis's  let- 
ter about  him  was  written  for  a  life  of  him 
that  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  Is  a 
very  generous  appreciation;  too  generous, 
considering  Hecker's  treatment  of  Emerson, 
which  was  most  contemptuous  and  bitter, 
sounding  a  note  not  to  be  heard  elsewhere. 
When  this  note  reached  Curtis's  ears  in  the 
Hecker  biography,  he  must  have  wished  to 
qualify  what  he  had  written  in  ignorance 
of  Hecker's  vulgar  and  splenetic  slander  of 
the  man  for  whom  he  (Curtis)  had  a  bound- 
less reverence.  A  worthier  object  of  Curtis's 
admiring  touch  was  George  P.  Bradford; 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  the  other  party  to  the 
correspondence  herewith  published,  was  duly 
honored  from  the  "Easy  Chair"  when  his 
Musical  Journal  ended  its  long  and  satis- 
factory career.  These  tributes  of  affection- 
ate admiration  are  here  reproduced,  set,  with 
others,  in  Mr.  Cooke's  own  pleasant  nar- 
rative, and  his  commentary  on  persons  and 
events. 

The  making  of  this  book,  we  understand, 
was  incidental  to  a  larger  undertaking.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  preparing  a  life  of  John  S.  Dwight, 
and,  finding  these  letters  written  to  him, 
but  not  Dwlght's  replies,  and  persuaded  that 
in  a  life  of  Dwight  they  would  occupy  dis- 
proportionate space,  he  concluded  to  publish 
them  separately,  trusting  them  to  justify  him 
to  Mr.  Curtis's  friends,  if  not  to  a  wider  pub- 
lic. They  are  certain  to  do  this.  They  are 
a  significant  supplement  to  Mr.  Cary's  ex- 
cellent life  of  Curtis,  illustrating  very  rich- 
ly and  effectively  the  period  of  his  later 
youth.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  them 
with  Curtis's  later  correspondence,  and  with 
his  more  deliberate  literary  work.  This  form 
of  statement  implies  that  these  letters  have 
a  literary  character.  They  have,  in  that  they 
are  studiously  nice  and  dainty  in  expression. 
They  are  exercises  in  the  art  of  writing,  an 
art  in  which  Curtis,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
when  many  of  these  letters  were  written, 
was  too  much  involved  to  write  spontane- 
ously and  simply,  even  to  his  dearest  friends. 
As  he  went  on,  his  letters  became  less  and 
less  his  favorite  vehicle  of  utterance.  In 
the  early  fifties  his  numerous  letters  to 
Charles  F.  Briggs  were  far  less  elaborate 
than  these,  and  in  his  later  life  his  letters 
generally  were  mere  notes,  the  shortest  of 
them  seldom  lacking  something  of  form  and 
beauty  that  was  an  insurance  of  their  safety 
in  the  receiver's  hands. 

Mr.  Cooke's  estimate  of  these  letters  is  an 
extremely  modest  one.  They  are  remarka- 
ble letters  for  a  boy  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 


and  even  for  the  boy  who  became  ultimately 
a  journalist  and  orator  of  distinguished 
fame.  They  show  to  what  extent  Curtis's 
manner  of  writing  was  the  gift  of  God;  that 
he  could  write  well  from  the  start,  and  that 
"the  steps  of  beauty"  were  for  him  those 
of  pruning  and  repression  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Both  the  thought  and  the  expres- 
sion are  far  less  simple  than  in  the  lec- 
tures, editorials,  and  other  writings  of  his 
later  life.  Early  in  his  mature  career  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  "plainness  and 
clearness  without  shadow  of  stain"  as  his 
ideal  of  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  style  seems  to  have  reacted  upon  his 
thought  and  to  have  made  that  much  more 
simple  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
There  is  a  promise  of  vagueness  and  sub- 
tlety, and  even  of  profundity,  in  these  let- 
ters which  never  was  fulfilled.  As  he  grew 
older  he  thought  less  of  self-expression  and 
more  of  speaking  in  a  voice  capable  of  ge- 
neral apprehension.  Had  he  gone  further  in 
the  direction  of  these  letters,  he  might  have 
made  himself  incomprehensible  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  exigent  mystic  of  his  or 
our  own  time. 

The  letters  contain  little  in  the  way  of 
direct  expression  of  Curtis's  admiration  for 
Emerson,  but  the  influence  of  that  master 
is  betrayed  in  many  passages  and  in  the 
whole  trend  of  the  writer's  thought  and 
feeling.  The  style  as  well  as  the  thought 
shows  what  bee-bread  he  has  been  eating,  as 
when  he  writes,  "We  want  magnanimity  and 
truth,  not  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
magnanimous  and  true;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  nature  to-day  does  not  offer  to  me  all 
the  grandeur  of  character  that  has  illustrat- 
ed any  period."  There  is  nothing  here  of 
conscious  imitation;  much  of  sympathetic 
assimilation.  Young  Curtis  was  too  loyal  a 
disciple  of  Emerson  to  be  a  good  Brook 
Farmer,  especially  in  the  second  and  mora 
Fourierite  stage  of  the  experiment.  With 
many  tender  recollections  of  his  stay  at 
the  Farm,  he  unites  a  frank  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  association.  He  is  for  individual- 
Ism  first,  last,  and  always.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  to  what  degree  the  admirations  of  his 
youth  have  stood  the  century's  stress.  Some 
of  them  are  very  provincial,  as  where  Cole's 
"Voyage  of  Life"  gets  an  enthusiastic  page, 
and  Bettina  von  Arnim  fools  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bent  as  she  did  many  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  view  of  his  known  delight  in 
Jenny  Lind,  she  figures  very  modestly  in 
the  letters,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
they  were  written  to  a  musical  enthusiast. 
Curtis  was  another,  often  wondering  how  he 
could  love  music  so  much  and  not  dedicate 
his  life  to  it.  Of  what  his  life  came  to  be 
at  length  there  is  little  indication.  What 
hint  of  the  anti-slavery  reformer  in  this, 
"That  there  is  a  slave  on  my  plantation  is 
no  evil,  but  that  the  slave  should  be  un- 
willing to  be  so,  that  is  the  difilculty"?  What 
hint  of  the  civil-service  reformer  in  the 
opinion  that  "reform  becomes  atheistic  the 
moment  it  is  organized"?  In  1844,  however, 
we  find  him  applauding  an  anti-slavery  ad- 
dress of  Emerson's,  and  then  and  after  ra- 
pidly concluding  that  there  are  as  good  peo- 
ple In  the  open  world  as  in  any  of  the  clois- 
ters that  seclude  men  from  it,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  open  world  is  the  place  to  form 
a  character  and  do  one's  work.  Through  all 
this  slag  of  flowery  rhetoric  there  runs 
an  iron  thread  of  common  sense,  than  which 
nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  man 
he  came  at  length  to  be. 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  possibly  a 
misnomer.  "New  York  and  Concord"  would 
be  better,  for  none  of  the  letters  was  writ- 
ten from  Brook  Farm.  Most  of  them 
were  written  from  New  York,  whither  Cur- 


tis went  in  1843,  after  leaving  the  Farm  and 
before  he  went  to  Concord  as  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary farmer  in  the  spring  of  1844.  His  farm-  ! 
life  at  Concord  is  reported  scantily.  He  once 
writes  of  himself  as  "up-  to  his  ears  in 
manure  and  dishwater,"  but  in  general  his 
talk  is  not  of  bullocks,  but  of  books  and 
music  and  "the  infinities  and  immensities." 
Taken  in  their  entirety,  the  letters  are  a  fine 
disclosure  of  the  working  of  Transcendental- 
ism in  a  singularly  ardent  and  ingenuous 
youth.  The  heel-taps  of  the  century  in  which 
our  modern  youth  delights  are  no  such  fairy 
wine  as  this,  but  are  they  as  much  better  as 
they  are  different? 

Mr.  Cooke  has  earned  our  gratitude,  but 
he  would  have  done  so  more  completely  if 
he  had  made  an  Index  to  his  book.  Its  need 
of  one  is  great. 


some  time  he  filled  tin    ,„i   of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at 

that  time  preaching  at  East  Lexington,  Mass.  In  1839  he 
was  called  to  the  chinch  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  his 
salary  reached  the  munificent  figure  of  $600  per  year.  His 
ministrations  at  Northampton  were  pleasantly  varied  by  vis- 
its of  other  minister  friends  who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  him 
now  and  then;  among  these  were  George  Ripley,  the  cele- 
brated journalist.  William  Ellery  Channing  came  there  him- 
self; Theodore  Parker  and  C.  P.  Cranch,  who  was  also  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman. 

Dwight  had  already  begun  his  activity  as  a  translator  of 
poetry  from  the  German.  As  early  as  1837  he  undertook  a 
selection  of  poems  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  this  translation 
he  desired  permission  to  dedicate  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  which, 
with  unwonted  amiability,  the  sage  ot  Chelsea  granted,  not 
ungrudgingly.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  book  Carlyle 
wrote  him  quite. extensively  and  in  the  course  of  the  letter  the 
following  approval  of  Dwight's  work  appears  : 

"With  great  pleasure  I  recognize  in  you  the  merit,  the  rar- 
est of  all  in  Goethe's  translators,  yet  the  first  condition,  with- 
out which  every  other  merit  is  impossible,  that  of  understand- 
ing your  original.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  actually  deciph- 
ered for  yourself,  and  got  to  behold  and  see  the  lineaments 
of  this  great  mind,  so  that  you  know  what  it  means  and  what 
its  words  mean.  I  have  heard  from  no  English  writer  what- 
ever as  much  truth  as  you  write  in  these  notes  about  Goethe 
I  might  say  nowhere  else  at  all  among  English  writers  any- 
thing but  partiality,  misapprehension,  non-vision,  gleams  of 
insight  bewildered  in  a  mass  of  hallucinations,  leaving  no 
image  for  us  but  at  the  bottom  that  of  a  vague  large  blamable 
impossibility.  Interpretation  of  detached  pieces  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  hopeless.  In  the  contrary  circumstances  there 
may  be  hope  in  it.    I  like  many  of  the  versions  very  well." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  impression  which  Dwight 
made  at  this  time  upon  these  critical  judges,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  under  date  of  April  17,  1839,  Carlyle  writing  to 
Emerson,  said:  "I  received  Dwight's  book,  liked  it  and  have 
answered  him ;  a  good  youth  of  the  kind  you  describe.  No 
Englishman  to  my  knowledge  has  uttered  as  much  sense  about 
Goethe  and  about  German  things."  This  was  in  response  to 
Emerson's  letter  to  Carlyle  in  which  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
liked  John  Dwight's  translation  of  Goethe  and  notes.  He  is 
a  good  susceptible  and  yearning  soul,  not  so  apt  to  create  as 
to  receive  with  the  freest  allowance ;  but  I  like  his  book  very 
much." 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  a  success.  A  very  timid, 
shrinking,  morbidly  sensitive  man,  to  whom  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious feeling  were  sacred,  a  part  of  the  whole  inner  substance 
of  culture,  there  was  little  in  common  between  him  and  the  or- 
dinary provincial  congregation  of  the  New  England  meeting- 
house, even  if  the  trammels  of  orthodoxy  had  been  nominally 
thrown  aside.  There  was  more  or  less  complaint  of  a  lack  of 
definiteness  in  his  preaching  and  no  doubt  a  recognized  im- 
possibility of  coming  upon  the  same  standpoint  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Northampton  episode  came  to  an  end  some  time 
in  1840,  to  be  closely  followed  by  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
very  interesting  chapter  in  Dwight's  life. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  his  connection  with  the  Brook 
Farm  enterprise,  which  lasted  from  the  foundation  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  1841  to  its  final  discontinuance  about  1847.  Mr. 
Cooke  devotes  eighty  pages  to  the  Brook  Farm  episode,  an 
amount  of  space  warranted  by  the  interest  of  the  experiment 
itself,  the  subsequent  eminence  of  nearly  all  of  the  persons 
connected  with  it  and  the  thoroughly  idealistic  character  of 
(he  attempt  there  made  at  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  so- 
cialism. Considered  with  reference  to  D\vight"s  later  career 
as  a  musical  journalist  the  space  here  devoted  to  this  seven 


years  is  disproportionate.  Nevertheless,  the  years  at  iirook 
Farm  must  have  had  a  great  influence  in  developing  the  prac- 
tical side  of  Dwight's  nature,  which  was  always  greatly  in- 
clined to  introspection  and  meditation.  At  Brook  Farm  in  the 
earlier  years  all  the  members  took  part  in  the  outdoor  work, 
but  later  on  a  division  of  labor  established  itself  in  pursuance 
of  which  each  man  worked  with  some  reference  to  his  natural 
talents.  When  this  time  came  D wight  found  himself  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  weekly  newspaper  established  there,  called 
the  "Harbinger,"  founded  and  mainly  edited  at  first  by  George 
Ripley,  a  natural  journalist  of  the  indefatigable  kind,  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  afterwards  knew.  Another  one  of  the 
Brook  farmers  also  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  journalist 
later — Charles  A.  Dana,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
Dana,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  "Harbinger."  For  this  weekly  paper  D wight  wrote 
poems,  translations  from  the  German,  musical  essays,  and  in 
fact  performed  what  might  be  described  as  general  utility 
work.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  or  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  Dwight  visited  New 
York  and  delivered  there  some  lectures  upon  Handel,  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  the  other  great  masters  of  music,  lectures  which 
were  attended  by  small  but  highly  cultivated  audiences  and 
were  heard  with  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

Tn  giving;  a  boy's  recollections  of  life  at  Brook  Farm,  in  New 

England  Magazine  for  May,  1894,  Arthur  Sumner  says  that 
Dwight  "used  to  come  in  from  his  toil  in  the  hot  sun  at  noon 
to  give  me  a  lesson  on  the  piano ;  and,  after  doing  that  job,  he 
would  lie  down  on  the  lounge  and  go  to  sleep,  while  I  played 
for  him.  What  a  piece  of  nonsense  it  was  to  have  a  man  like 
that  hoeing  corn  and  stiffening  his  eloquent  fingers !  But  the 
idea  was,  I  think,  that  all  kinds  of  labor  must  be  made  equally 
honorable,  and  the  poet,  painter,  and  philosopher  must  take 
their  turn  at  the  plow  or  in  the  ditch.  Mr.  Dwight  had  a  quite 
feminine  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  nature." 

Another  member  of  the  community  has  written  of  the  time 
when  Dwight  joined  it,  and  of  his  earliest  efforts  to  develop 
a  musical  interest  and  taste  among  the  members.  "This  win- 
ter," we  are  told,  "brought  us  a  cordial  sympathizer  and  earn- 
est laborer,  John  S.  Dwight,  and  with  him  all  sorts  of  talk 
about  the  meaning  and  use  of  music,  and  much  delicate  im- 
provisation. Soon  there  was  a  class  of  little  ones  crowding 
around  the  gentle,  genial  master,  singing  from  the  first  'Boston 
School  Singing  Book' — has  there  been  so  sweet  a  collection 
since? — and  later  a  larger  class  who  attacked  the  gems  in 
'Kingsley's  Choir,'  and  presented  Mozart's  Seventh  and 
Twelfth  Masses.  How  modestly  he  speaks  of  the  Mass  clubs 
which  sprung  up  about  that  time,  not  only  at  Brook  Farm, 
but  in  Boston,  and  of  the  writing  and  lecturing  on  the  great 
masters,  as  if  he  himself  had  not  been  the  sole  instigator  and 
unwearied  worker,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  articles  of  Miss 
Fuller.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  larger  want  for 
something  better  than  the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  and  mangled 
psalmody.  Then  he  set  himself  to  work  to  cause  to  be  assem- 
bled the  talent  that  would  supply,  while  it  increased  the  de- 
mand. It  will  never  be  known  by  what  studied  and  persist- 
ent manipulation  a  sufficiently  large  public  was  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  Mozart's  masses  were 
divine  creations,  and  as  such  their  performance  should  be 
called  for  by  all  lovers  of  fine  music." 

At  this  point  it  is  a  good  time  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
which  up  to  this  moment  has  been  left  in  the  background, 
viz.,  Dwight's  fondness  for  and  acquaintance  with  music.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  if  the 


word  passion  can  be  used  in  connection  with  anything  apper- 
taining to  so  quiet  and  sensitive  a  person.  This  reservation 
is  all  the  more  apparent  when  we  observe  that  his  instrument 
of  expression  was  the  flute,  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  that 
he  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  while  at  school  and  in 
college  in  playing  upon  this  innocent  musical  dissipation. 

In  Mr.  Cooke's  general  estimate  of  Dwight's  character,  to 
anticipate  something  which  will  come  later,  the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  to  Dwight's  work  as  a  musical  editor  and  critic 
the  Boston  world  owed  the  cultivation  of  German  music,  of 
oratorio,  symphony,  and  the  establishment  of  music  as  one 
of  the  studies  in  the  public  schools.  These  claims  are  wholly 
unfounded.  Of  Mr.  Dwight's  influence  as  a  musical  editor  it 
will  be  in  place  to  speak  later  on,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  musical  environment  into  which  he  was 
born,  and  in  which  he  grew  up,  in  order  that  his  own  forma- 
tive influence  may  be  recognized  in  the  further  progress  of 
musical  taste.  It  is  by  no  means  true  to  imagine  that  either 
in  the  "Harbinger"  or  in  his  fugitive  writings  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  journal,  Mr.  Dwight  had  been  one  of  the 
means  of  securing  an  interest  in  music  in  Boston.  On  the 
contrary  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  formed  for  the 
study  of  the  higher  kinds  of  music  in  the  year  1815,  when  Mr. 
Dwight  was  two  years  old.  In  the  year  1821  that  great  music 
teacher  and  missionary,  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  became  director 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  entered  upon  a  system 
of  training  which  advanced  its  standard  of  performance  very 
greatly  over  anything  previously  known.  In  fact  Lowell  Ma- 
son, while  nominally  director  of  the  society  as  president  there- 
of, was  in  reality  the  first  professional  music  director  that  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  ever  had.  Mason  remained  in  this  field 
for  about  ten  years,  when,  finding  that  the  charter  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  limited  its  activity  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  sacred  music  while  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers was  so  lax  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  competent 
chorus,  he  withdrew  and  established  what  was  called  the  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  of  which  the  late  Samuel  Elliott, 
father  of  President  Elliott  of  Harvard,  was  president,  and  one 
of  the  main  supporters. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  proposed  a  much  wider  ac- 
tivity than  the  charter  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  had  permit- 
ted. They  intended  to  have  a  chorus,  to  establish  an  orchestra 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  publish  a  musical  paper  and  well-made 
musical  text  books,  and  to  work  generally  for  the  cultivation 
of  musical  taste  in  the  community  and  especially  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  music  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Boston  Academy  was  established  in  1830  and  music  was  for- 
mally introduced  into  the  public  schools  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1837,  so  productive  had  the  work  of  this  institution  been. 
Lowell  Mason  remained  supervisor  and  principal  music  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  Boston  until  1850,  when  a  new  board  of 
aldermen  was  induced  to  supersede  his  work  in  great  part, 
in  favor  of  one  of  his  own  pupils,  the  late  B.  F.  Baker,  whose 
subsequent  relation  to  musical  progress  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  Boston  aldermen  in  their  modification  of  the  pre- 
vious arrangement. 

Moreover,  the  Boston  academy  established  an  orchestra  as 
early  as  1834  and  played  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  some  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  vio- 
linist Schmidt,  but  mostly  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  James  Webb,  a  most  genial  and  accomplished  Eng- 
lish musician  then  associated  with  Dr.  Mason.  From  the  high 
character  of  the  supporters  of  the  Boston  Academy,  no  less 
than  the  distinguished  and  vigorous  personality  of  Lowell 
Mason  himself,  together  with  the  general  awakening  in  New 
England  at  that  time  in  all  kinds  of  idealistic  directions,  there 
was  a  "Teat  musical  ferment  in  Boston  during  this  whole  pe- 
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riod  extending  to  every  department  of  musical  activity.  In 
the  line  of  psalmody  Mason's  first  appearance  in  1821  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  epoch ;  a  better  class  of  tunes 
being  used  in  religious  worship  and  music  with  an  intelligent 
expression  formerly  unknown.  The  frequent  performance  of 
oratorio  music  and  of  much  high  class  English  church  music 
set  up  a  standard  in  this  department  which  was  at  least  a  great 
improvement  over  anything  previously  existing.  The  orches- 
tra playing  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
even  if  playing  them  imperfectly,  afforded  a  great  stimulus 
to  all  those  who  were  sensitively  inclined.  There  was  also 
more  or  less  charming  music  making  of  an  amateur  kind ;  and, 
as  a  part  of  the  effort  to  introduce  music  in  the  public  schools, 
much  was  written  and  talked  of  the  relation  of  music  to  culture 
and  its  agency  in  "harmonizing  the  mind,"  as  Plato  called  it. 
All  the  members  of  the  Dwight  family  were  musical,  and 
one  of  Dwight's  sisters  played  somewhat  well  upon  the  piano, 
and  it  was  by  her  aid  that  Dwight  for  a  long  time  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  his  acquaintance  with  such  music  -of  the  better 
composers  as  came  under  his  observation.  This  irrepressible 
fondness  for  music  in  New  England  families  at  that  time  is 
one  of  those  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  music  which 
it  is  impossible  to  explain.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited  of  children  growing  up,  sometimes  in  families  where 
there  was  no  music  at  all,  and  in  neighborhoods  where  noth- 
ing that  would  now  be  called  music  could  be  heard,  who  from 
their  earliest  childhood  had  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  music 
and  a  determination  to  concern  themselves  with  it,  which  no 
kind  of  adversity  or  unfavorable  circumstances  were  able  to 
overcome.  If  personal  recollection  may  be  permitted  in  this 
connection,  the  present  writer  has  been  told  how  his  mother, 
growing  up  in  an  ignorant  town  in  central  New  Hampshire, 
where  there  was  no  music  to  speak  of,  had  an  invincible  de- 
termination to  learn  to  play  every  musical  instrument  which 
came  within  her  reach.  Her  older  brother  procuring  a  violin, 
she  managed  to  make  more  progress  in  playing  it  than  he 
himself  could.  As  it  was  considered  highly  disgraceful  for  a 
girl  to  play  a  fiddle,  rather  than  encourage  her  in  this  un- 
womanly proceeding  the  high-principled  young  man  sold  his 
fiddle  and  bought  a  bass  viol,  which  he  thought  would  be  be- 
yond her  powers.  His  disgust  may  be  imagined  on  finding 
that  she  took  to  the  bass  viol  as  readily  as  to  the  fiddle.  These 
instruments,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  were  used  at  that  time 
occasionally  in  choirs  and  on  secular  occasions  for  dancing 
but  nothing  was  known  of  the  music  which  we  now  play  upon 
them. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  the  present  writer  himself,  who, 
born  upon  a  farm  in  central  New  Hampshire,  where  there  was 
absolutely  no  musical  instrument  in  the  house  and  very  little 
music  of  any  kind  to  be  heard  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the 
time  he  was  three  years  old  always  declare'd  he  would  be  a 
teacher  of  music,  a  modesty  which  seems  to  have  been  innate. 
Why  it  should  not  have  been  enough  for  this  fresh  young  per- 
son to  have  decided  to  make  music  and  enjoy  it,  and  why  he 
should  have  insisted  upon  teaching  it,  is  something  which  may 
be  found  out  later.    From  this  incident  and  from  many  others 
which   might  be   mentioned,   it  is  evident  that  there  was    a 
great  deal  of  intellectual  ferment  in  the  New  England  atmos- 
phere of  those  years  and  a  part  of  it  worked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  music,  as  it  has  continued  to  do  ever  since. 

Dwight  had  a  singularly  sympathetic  nature  for  music,  de- 
lighting in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  poetry  and  full  of  a  cer- 
tain German  mysticism.  Nothing  was  more  repugnant  to 
Dwight  than  a  matter  of  fact  statement.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  one  himself,  or  at  least  incapable  until 
after  the  hardening  influence  of  many  years'  contact  with  the 
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world,  and  then  he  never  made  them  except  when  driven  into 
a  corner.  A  dreamer  he  was  and  a  dreamer  he  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

On  the  ioth  of  April,  1852,  was  published  the  first  number 
of  a  musical  paper  of  eight  small  quarto  pages,  which,  after 
much  consultation  between  the  editor  and  his  various  friends, 
finally  bore  the  title  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  This  was 
not  the  first  musical  paper  published  in  America  by  any  means, 
nor  the  first  published  in  Boston,  but  it  was  the  first  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  aspects  of 
music.  Already  Dwight's  experience  in  the  "Harbinger"  had 
prepared  him  for  this  experiment.  Besides  the  technical  fa- 
miliarity with  the  printing  office,  which  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  an  editor's  equipment,  he  had  much  experience  in  writ- 
ing musical  articles  of  every  sort  and  .especially  in  reviewing 
the  concerts  of  the  season  at  Boston,  notices  prepared  at  much 
personal  cost,  since  as  a  rule  it  was  necessary  to  walk  to  Bos- 
ton, seven  miles,  to  attend  the  concert,  and  walk  back  after- 
wards. An  enthusiasm  of  this  kind  was  bound  to  tell  in  the 
long  run,  and  so  it  proved  in  Dwight's  case.  The  material  of 
Dwight's  Journal  in  those  early  years  consisted  in  part  of 
translations  from  the  German.  The  New  Journal  of  Music 
which  Schumann  founded  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Brendel ; 
and  Dwight  made  many  translations  from  it,  among  them 
many  of  Schumann's  own  articles. 

The  present  writer,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  sixteen,  playing 
an  organ  and  teaching  piano  in  Lee,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the 
early  subscribers  to  Dwight's  Journal,  a  subscriber  of  the  most 
distant  and  impersonal  and  submissive  kind,  and  he  well  re- 
members the  pleasure  with  which  he  read  week  after  week 
these  beautiful  talks  upon  music  where  only  the  highest  and 
best  found  place.  One  article  which  made  a  great  impression 
was  a  translation  of  Schumann's  notice  of  Chopin's  Opus  2, 
the  famous  article  beginning,  "Hats  off,  gentlemen,"  in  which 
Florestan  and  Eusebius  dialogue  concerning  the  Chopin  va- 
riations on  the  Mozart  aria  "La  Ci  Darem  la  Mano." 

During  the  interim  between  the  close  of  the  Brook  Farm 
and  the  publication  of  Dwight's  Journal  in  1852  Dwight  had 
eked  out  a  miserable  existence  by  his  literary  labors.  I  think 
it  altogether  likely  that  during  those  years  he  seldom  if  ever 
earned  as  much  as  $400.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Northampton 
salary  was  a  princely  remuneration  to  this  ardent  and  pure 
minded  young  man;  nor  was  fortune  destined  to  favor  him 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  Journal  of  Music  naturally  cost 
more  than  it  brought  in,  while  Dwight  prepared  the  greater 
part  of  its  matter  himself  and  had  willing  friends,  many  of 
them  of  beautiful  culture,  who  wrote  articles  and  gladly  con- 
tributed them  for  the  "good  of  the  cause,"  the  printers  and 
paper  makers  were  not  so  self-denying,  so  that  it  still  re- 
mained necessary  for  him  to  earn  what  money  he  could  by 
articles  for  other  papers  and  especially  by  translations,  which 
remained  one  of  his  main  sources  of  income.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  of  this  adversity  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Music. 
There  everything  was  serene,  hopeful,  optimistic.  Among  the 
early  writers  in  the  Journal  one  of  those  who  established  him- 
self quite  firmly  with  the  clientele  was  the  late  Beethoven 
biographer,  A.  W.  Thayer,  who  in  his  early  life,  while  by  no 
means  a  natural  journalist,  had  many  interesting  things  to 
say  about  music  and  especially  about  musical  composers.  Many 
of  these  discoveries  and  corrections  of  current  musical  myths 
appeared  in  detached  forms  under  the  head  of  "Notes  of  a 
Diarist,"  or  "The  Diarist  Abroad." 
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In  i860  Dwight's  Journal  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  who  undertook  to  publish  it  and  pay  a  sal- 
ary to  the  editor,  leaving_him  entirely  free  in  control  of  the 
editorial  columns.  The  salary  was  $1,200  and  this  was  the 
first  financial  sunshine,  I  imagine,  that  Dwight  ever  encoun- 
tered. To  support  a  family  upon  $1,200  in  Boston  would  not 
now  be  considered  a  princely  undertaking,  but  for  a  Brook 
farmer  and  a  Unitarian  preacher,  financial  problems  had  main- 
ly ceased  to  exist.  The  connection  with  Ditson  &  Company 
lasted  ten  years,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  Journal  ought 
to  be  conducted.  Ditson  &  Company,  while  publishing  many 
classical  works,  made  their  money  from  more  popular  publi- 
cations and  it  seemed  to  them  that  any  well  disposed  editor 
might  do  them  a  kind  turn  by  noticing  the  "good  sellers"  in 
his  music  reviews,  and  noticing  them  with  an  appreciation 
likely  to  commend  therii  to  his  readers.  "After  the  Ball"  had 
not  then  appeared,  although  tendencies  in  that  direction  were 
evident  enough,  and  it  is  natural  to  see  that  trashy  songs  and 
far  more  trashy  piano  pieces  did  not  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
soul  of  Dwight ;  nor  was  there  any  power  in  the  heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath  that  could  induce  him  to  recom- 
mend a  thing  of  this  kind.  I  have  no  doubt  the  good  soul 
would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  yield  an  iota  in  this 
direction;  so  in  1870  the  connection  with  Ditson  was  ended 
and  the  friends  of  Dwight  raised  a  guarantee  fund  and  the 
Journal  was  taken  over  by  Houghton  &  Osgood,  and  in  this 
form  it  continued  for  ten  years  longer,  finally  ending  in  1880. 
Many  things  in  the  management  of  Dwight's  Journal  inter- 
ested me  then  and  have  interested  me  still  more  since.  One  of 
these  was  Dwight's  tolerance  for  young  writers  who  were 
still  crude  and,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  entirely  unworthy 
the  company  in  which  they  found  themselves  in  his  pages.  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  upon  this  point  since  as  early  as  1867 
I  commenced  to  write  musical  correspondence  for  Dwight's 
Journal  over  the  signature  of  "Der  Freyschutz."  These  let- 
ters continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  for  five  years  or 
more.  They  consisted  of  notices  of  concerts  and  musical  per- 
formances and  enterprises  in  Chicago  mostly,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  in  one  or  two  instances  at  least  they  exerted  an 
influence  wholly  unexpected  by  the  writer.  When  I  look  over 
these  letters  now  it  is  a  standing  wonder  to  me  that  an  editor 
so  pure  in  his  English  and  so  cultivated  in  all  respects  as  Mr. 
Dwight  should  have  had  the  complaisance  to  admit  them; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  saving  quality  which  appealed  to  him 
must  have  been  the  unquestionable  enthusiasm  of  the  writer 
for  the  highest  standard  in  music.  Perhaps  he  recognized  the 
flame  of  a  little  candle  which  had  been  kindled  at  his  own. 

During  its  entire  existence  Dwight's  .Journal  had  a  very 
small  circulation,  rarely  exceeding  one  thousand  copies.  Its 
influence,  however,  was  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  circu- 
lation and  was  vastly  beyond  anything  which  can  now  be  men- 
tioned. The  voice  of  Dwight  was  like  a  voice  from  another 
world.  Everything  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  music 
here  from  time  to  time  came  to  be  spoken  of,  and  nothing 
mean  or  low  or  unworthy  found  more  than  casual  mention 
and  then  to  condemn.  The  number  of  contributors  was  small ; 
the  late  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter  sent  many  translations  to 
Dwight,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  his  own,  and  one 
thing  at  least  can  be  affirmed  of  this  Journal,  that,  from  its 
first  number  to  its  last,  not  one  line  of  paid  matter  ever  ap- 
peared among  its  reading.  It  was  an  honest  journal,  edited 
in  the  fear  of  God;  and  it  commanded  a  respect  justly  due 
to  its  high  character. 
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Many  considered  Dwighl  narrow,  and  narrow  he  D 
was.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  musical  education 
that  of  the  self-made  student,  taking  up  the  study  late  in  life: 
all  this  practice  upon  the  flute  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  art  in  which  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  are  the  great 
lights.  Upon  the  piano  Dwight  was  able  to  play  some  of  the 
easier  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  a  few  of  the  "Songs  Without 
Words."  Beyond  this  he  never  progressed.  Of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  he  probably  knew  little  or  nothing.  His  relation 
to  music  was  that  of  an  idealistic  hearer.  From  about  the  end 
of  his  college  life,  or  perhaps  before  then,  he  began  to  hear 
more  or  less  of  the  symphonies  and  chamber  music  of  the 
great  masters.  In  all  probability  he  never  made  at  that  time  a 
study  of  the  scores  themselves  for  the  music  was  rare  and  very 
expensive.  But  the  principal  symphonies  he  undoubtedly 
heard  over  and  over  again  and  no  doubt  availed  himself  of 
rehearsals,  as  musical  students  have  done  and  always  will  do 
to  the  end  of  time.  About  1835,  largely  by  Dwight's  efforts, 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  was  formed,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  musical  taste  in 
the  college  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  mu- 
sic as  a  study  in  the  college.  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  asso- 
ciation only  chamber  concerts  were  given,  but  later  on  the 
association  undertook  and  conducted,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
symphony  concerts  in  Boston  and  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  present  orchestra  was  afterwards  formed. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  an  active  mover  in  this  Harvard  associa- 
tion from  first  to  last.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  music  to  be  played  and  was  an  officer  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  all  his  later  years  the  librarian  of 
the  association.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  part  of  his  activities 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  greatly  enlarge  his  acquaintance 
with  music.  Instructed  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  for- 
eign reviews  he  divined  which  ones  of  the  new  compositions 
lie  ought  to  know,  and  then,  when  he  had  secured  them  to  be 
placed  upon  the  programs,  he  attended  rehearsals  like  the  dili- 
gent student  he  was.  In  this  way  he  became  presently  a  very 
good  judge  of  the  subject  matter  of  musical  discourse. 

He  was  not  without  prejudices ;  his  original  mental  stim- 
mung  was  suitable  to  the  flute,  and  all  kinds  of  noisy  goings 
on  in  the  orchestra  disturbed  him.  All  this  modern  music  of 
brilliant  orchestration  he  abhorred.  He  recognized  Wagner 
as  an  intellectual  force  to  be  settled  with  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Wagner  controversy 
he  gave  place  continually  to  accounts  of  the  new  productions 
and  to  translations  of  Wagner's  own  writings  on  the  subject. 
In  fact  the  entire  Wagner  ground  was  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dwight  long  before  Theodore  Thomas  began  to  play 
the  music.  In  fact  Thomas  was  not  the  first  to  play  the  Wag- 
ner music.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  with  four  first  vio- 
lins played  the  "Tannhaeuser"  Overture  in  Boston  as  far  back 
as  1851,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  produced  it  several 
times  at  about  the  same  date.  I  have  always  imagined  that 
Mr.  Dwight's  fondness  for  the  Passion  music  of  Bach  had  a 
part  of  its  foundation  in  the  flute,  which  has  such  charming 
work  in  all  the  Bach  music.  While  Bach  was  a  violinist  he 
was  not  above  recognizing  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  this  most 
innocent  of  instruments. 

Like  many  Americans,  Dwight  had  what  might  be  called 
an  instinct  for  form.  His  intuitions  were  very  easily  jarred. 
Something  in  the  clearness  and  mastership  with  which  mu- 
sical themes  were  treated  and  worked  out  by  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  commended  itself  to  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  despite  his  practical  ignorance  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point he  took  a  real  pleasure  in  the  smoothness  and  what  we 
might  call  the  literary  purity  of  the  style  of  these  masters  and 
1  think  he  recognized  in  it  the  same  quality  which  he  under- 
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stood  so  well  as  manifested  in  the  English  language  by  the 
great  masters  of  expression.  As  a  judge  of  performers  he  was 
sincere  and  as  a  rule  appreciative.  Anything  like  sensation- 
alism and  self-assertion  disturbed  his  equanimity.  Louis 
Moreau  Gottschalk,  with  his  piano  sensationalism,  encoun- 
tered his  rather  sharp  pen.  Later  on  Gottschalk  took  revenge 
upon  him  by  putting  upon  a  program  a  piece  of  his  own  and 
a  Bagatelle  by  Beethoven.  In  the  concert  he  misplaced  the 
pieces  and  was  gratified  to  read  a  notice  strongly  condemning 
the  Gottschalk  piece  (which  was  in  reality  the  Beethoven  Bag- 
atelle) and  praising  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  the  Beethoven 
piece  (which  was  in  reality  a  Nocturne  by  Gottschalk).  Nev- 
ertheless Gottschalk  had  such  a  respect  for  the  power  of  the 
critic  and  the  persistence  of  mental  impression,  that  from  that 
time  until  Dwight's  death  he  never  played  in  Boston.  He 
played  in  Charleston  and  in  Roxbury,  where  he  felt  himself 
safe,  because  he  well  knew  that  Dwight  would  never  take  the 
trouble  to  go  that  far  to  hear  him ;  but  he  never  played  in 
Boston  again. 

A  very  interesting  piece  of  Dwight's  activity  is  that  in  con- 
nection with  getting  the  big  organ  for  Boston  Music  Hall.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  imagine  the  epoch  which 
that  organ  was  expected  to  make  in  American  musical  life. 
While  there  were  very  fair  organ  builders  in  America,  there 
were  certain  elements  of  German  thoroughness  which  at  that 
iime  were  overlooked.  Accordingly  a  great  effort  was  made 
on  the  opening  of  Boston  Music  Hall  to  secure  a  large  organ 
of  German  construction  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  organ  building  at  the  time.  After  a  great 
deal  of  effort  a  subscription  was  raised,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  or  thereabouts,  and  A.  W.  Thayer  and  the 
late  C.  C.  Perkins  had  something  to  do  with  deciding  upon 
the  German  builders  to  be  awarded  the  contract.  This,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  given  to  by  no  means  the  most  advanced 
firm  of  German  builders,  that  of  Walcker  &  Sons  of  Ludwig- 
burg,  and  an  organ  of  one  hundred  or  more  speaking  stops 
and  four  manuals  was  erected.  The  contract  was  placed  some- 
where about  1858,  but  with  true  German  leisure  the  builders 
devoted  themselves  to  it  and  the  organ  was  ready  to  be  deliv- 
ered some  time  in  1863.  By  this  time  the  war  was  in  full  blast 
and  greenbacks  had  gone  down.  When  the  organ'  was  paid 
for,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  it  cost 
somewhere  about  sixty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  very 
elaborate  instrument,  made  upon  the  old  poppet  valve  system, 
many  of  the  stops  were  remarkably  well  voiced  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  sixteen  foot  stops  upon  the  manuals  and  in 
pipes  of  solid  tin.  The  pipes  of  the  sixteen-foot  double  open 
were  displayed  in  front,  of  burnished  tin,  shining  like  silver; 
and  a  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  case  was  constructed  for 
the  instrument  at  a  cost  of  something  like  ten  thousand  dollars. 
When  this  was  in  place  the  standard  of  organ  music  began  to 
rise  in  Boston,  although  the  opening  exercises  of  the  instru- 
ment did  not  so  widely  illustrate  the  fact.  The  late  John  H. 
Wilcox  improvised  a  "storm,"  Eugene  Thayer  played  the  fool- 
ish little  Meditation  of  Batiste  in  B  major,  beside  which  the 
smallest  Song  Without  Words  is  a  colossus,  counterpoint  and 
musical  interest ;  and  there  were  illustrations  of  naivete  which 
must  have  looked  curious  to  the  hard-working  German 
builder,  who  had  come  over  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
instrument.  Later  on,  however,  the  organ  music  of  Bach 
found  a  great  place  there  and  nobody  was  so  enthusiastic  to 
point  out  its  beauties  and  dilate  upon  it  as  Mr.  Dwight.  The 
organ  remained  in  p!ace  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
considered  to  occupy  too  much  space  upon  the  stage  and  it 
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imported)  was  to  play  a  recital,  during  the  first  piece  Mr. 
Dwight's  interest  being  at  last  thoroughly  aroused,  he  leaned 
over  to  Mr.  Lang  and  asked,  in  his  sweet  and  confiding  way  : 
"Who  is  this  Mr.  Paderewski?  I  don't  seem  to  have  heard 
of  him." 

To  which  the  worldly  and  cynical  Lang  replied : 

"No,  you  wouldn't." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  essay  I  have  taken  care  to  dwell 
at  some  length  upon  the  point  that  Dwight  was  not  himself 
the  beginning  of  musical  culture  in  Boston,  and  have  pointed 
out  other  influences  which  had  been  active  and  very  produc- 
tive before  Dwight  was  born,  or  during  his  early  boyhood. 
These  facts  the  writer  of  this  biography  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  know,  since  they  are  to  be  found  with  some  diffi- 
culty. It  happened  to  me  once  to  spend  some  time  in  Boston 
preparing  an  article  for  Mr.  Derthick,  of  the  Musical  Literary 
Clubs,  upon  Lowell  Mason,  and  his  relation  to  the  art  of  music 
in  Boston.  I  asked  Mr.  Dwight  what  this  relation  was,  and 
he  answered :  "None  whatever" — which  shows  that  even  good 
men  may  be  mistaken  if  they  do  not  take  care  in-  looking  up 
their  facts.  I  found  all  the  particulars  given  above  concerning 
the  work  of  Mason,  easily  accessible  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
period  and  in  detached  pamphlets  in  various  libraries. 

But  while  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  himself  the  prime  mover  in 
musical  activities,  he  became,  by  reason  of  his  enthusiasm,  his 
sincerity  and  his  learning,  a  musical  inspiration  of  enormous 
potency,  so  much  so  that  without  him,  and  his  service  as  a 
rallying  figure  for  the  cultivated  idealists  of  the  Brook  farm 
group  and  others  who  shared  in  the  later  activity  of  those  men, 
the  musical  status  of  Boston  today,  and  of  the  whole  country 
as  well,  would  have  been  something  entirely  different  and 
lower. 

Particularly  is  Dwight's  influence  to  be  discerned  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  art  shown  by  younger  men,  who  as  youths 
drank  in  from  the  fountain  he  opened  in  his  Journal.  Some 
of  them  took  occasion  to  let  the  old  Dwight  know  what  they 
felt  they  owed  him.  The  majority  omitted  this  act  of  grace; 
and  some,  alas,  were  no  doubt  misled  by  the  cynicism  of  the 
over-cultured  young  Bostonians  who  saw  in  this  St.  John  of 
a  former  generation  only  a  "fossil,"  lingered  somewhat  too 
long  upon  the  active  stage.  But  the  wonder  in  Dwight's  case 
is  not  that  he  was  no  greater,  but  that  living  when  he  did,  and 
born  into  so  poor  a  musical  environment,  he  became  so  great 
and  so  lovable  a  figure.  So  potent  are  the  beautiful  in  char- 
acter and  sincerity  in  life ! 


SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1905 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT 

[May  13,  IMS— Sept.  B,  1883] 
Like  Emerson,  an.  Individualist  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  Mr.  Dwight  soon  tired  of 
the  limitations  and  the  frictions  of  mind  and 
spirit  involved  more  or  less  in  the  pastoral 
relation,  and  from  being  a  preacher  he 
became  an  editor  and  critic,  with  an  in- 
terval between  of  communistic  life  at  the 
celebrated  Brook  Farm  and  of  free  lance 
work  as  writer  on  musical  themes  for  sev- 
eral periodicals. 

Prom  1852  until  1881  as  editor  of  Dwlght's 
Journal  of  Music,  published  in  Boston,  he 
exerted  an  influence  in  shaping  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen  on  matters  of  music 
unapproached  by  any  other  man.  As  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  he  also  influenced  much  the 
development  of  a  musical  taste  among  his 
countrymen,  and  especially  among  those 
acquiring  culture  at  Harvard.  As  a  trans- 
lator of  German  poetry,  as  an  interpreter 
of  classical  German  music,  as  a  middle  man 
between  European  composers  and  writers 
on  music  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hun- 
gry, ambitious  but  untrained  American 
public  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  a  splendid 
work,  always  putting  ideals  above  pecuni- 
ary reward,  and  refusing  to  permit  his 
need  of  funds  as  a  publisher  to  pervert  his 
judgment  as  a  critic.  The  fear  is  that 
many  of  the  present  and  of  future  genera- 
tions who  do  or  who  will  owe  him  much  for 
his  pioneer  work  as  a  critic  and  organizer  of 
enduring  organizations,  will  never  hear  his 
name  or  pay  it  the  reverence  it  deserves. 

His  life's  record  was  a  splendid,  one  of 
absorbing  devotion  to  music  as  a  source  of 
personal  enrichment  and  a  way  of  elevat- 
ing public  taste  and  morals;  of  use  of  the 
position  of  critic  to  praise  worthy  music 
and  befriend  ambitious  but  young  or  ob- 
scure men  or  women  of  talent;  and  of  a 
capacity  for  friendship  with  the  finest 
men  and  women  of  his  time.  He  never 
was  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  but  he  al- 
ways was  rich  in  friends,  and  he  always 
had  their  consolations  and  approval  as  well 
as  of  his  own  serene  conscience. 

There  are  few  finer  letters  of  candid 
friendship  in  existence  than  those  which 
passed  between  Dwight  and  Theodore  Par- 
ker. Mr.  Dwight  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  a  few  for  his  work  a.s  a  musical 
critic;  by  many  as  the  author  of  the  lines- 
Rest  is   not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Rest  Is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 
"T  is  the  brook's  motion 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 
Dee 


'T  is  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best. 

'Tls  onward!  unswerving, 
And  that  is  true  rest. 
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